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J~6>  </m.  PREFACE 

"Destiny's  Soldier'  was  published,  in  1954,  as  a  serial  in  the  Sonora 
Banner,  Hugh  R.  McLean  publisher.  It  represents  the  cooperation  and  en- 
couragement of  many  individuals  and  agencies,  to  all  of  whom  gratitude  is 
here  extended.  Among  these,  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  for  many  years 
Book  Editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy;  the  Library  Staff  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Dr.  Rockwell  D. 
Hunt,  ("Mr.  California")  long-time  President  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  and  Past  President  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society;  State  Senators  Berry,  Cobey  and  Teale,  authors  of  a  pend- 
ing Joint  Resolution  providing  for  a  plaque  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  State  Capitol,  in  honor  of  Brigadier  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
for  having  prevented  the  involvement  of  California  in  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  General  Johnston,  who  in  1861 
was  falsely  accused  of  treason  while  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  U.  S.  Army.  Although  his  fidelity  was  recognized  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  offered  him  the  chief  command  of  the  Union  Armies  in 
the  field,  the  charge  of  treason  still  blackens  the  pages  of  California's  so- 
called  "histories". 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  drawn  freely,  and  at  times  literally, 
upon  "The  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston"  the  now  out  of  print  con- 
secrated book  by  the  General's  devoted  son,  Major  William  Preston  John- 
ston, founder  of  Tulane  University. 

AVERY  C.  MOORE 


A  CALIFORNIA  CRUSADE 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 

(From  an  editorial  by  Virginius  Dabney  in  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Times-Dispatch). 

"Mr.  Moore's  worthy  attempt  to  clear  the  record  of  General  Johnston 
will  be  appreciated  here  in  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital,  where  the 
name  of  the  famous  Kentuckian  is  held  in  special  reverence.  His  character 
was  as  lofty  as  his  abilities  were  great.  Every  history  and  text-book, 
whether  in  California  or  elsewhere  should  make  that  clear.  In  no  other  way 
can  full  justice  be  done  him". 


FOREWORD 

The  culmination  of  nearly  30  years  of  effort,  this  book  is  published  to 
right  an  historic  wrong  and  to  vindicate  a  nearly  century-old  injustice  to 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  C.S.A. 

The  oft- repeated  libel  against  General  Johnston's  memory  is  that  he  was 
a  traitor  to  his  oath  prior  to  resigning  his  commission  in  the  United  States 
Army  as  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  on  April  10,  1861. 

Basic  charge  was  that  "he  was  plotting  to  deliver  California  to  the 
Confederacy". 

To  defeat  this  untruth  has  been  the  dedicated  purpose  of  Avery  C.  Moore 
and  this  crusade  and  this  book  should  set  the  record  straight,  once  and 
for  all. 

Avery  C.  Moore  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  September  22,  1875. 
His  father  was  the  late  Andrew  Moore,  a  Tuolumne  County,  California 
pioneer  of  1858. 

Mr.  Moore's  early  childhood  was  spent  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Oregon  and  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Thompson  Falls  and 
Missoula,  Montana. 

He  has  been  a  printer,  miner,  railroader,  "country"  editor,  newspaper 
reporter  and  is  a  former  vice-president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

His  book,  "Destiny's  Soldier",  first  took  the  form  of  a  voluminous,  well- 
documented  appeal  to  two  California  governors,  urging  action  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  remove  from  California's  historical  records  the  stigma  of 
"treason"  involving  General  Johnston's  conduct  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  in  1861. 

Even  as  late  as  1957,  Mr.  Moore  was  campaigning  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature for  a  memorial  to  General  Johnston. 

Currently,  the  author  is  engaged  in  mine  developments,  his  base  of  opera- 
tions being  a  small  cabin  in  the  High  Sierra  of  Tuolumne  County. 

As  a  friend  of  the  author  I  am  not  only  pleased  to  see  his  work  of  many 
years  in  print,  but  I  join  with  students  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  pleasure  of 
having  once  again  available  a  well-documented  biography  of  General 
Johnston.  It  has  been  more  than  60  years  since  a  detailed  account  of  his 
career  has  been  published. 

For  his  effort,  Mr.  Moore  can  take  much  content  in  knowing  that 
through  this  volume  the  Civil  War  in  the  West  can  once  again  be  brought 
into  sharp  focus  and  the  tragedy  at  Shiloh  be  properly  placed  in  the  annals 
of  the  Lost  Cause. 

Sonora,  California  Donald  L  Segerstrom 

January  28, 1958 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  died  for  the  Confederacy  at  Shiloh,  but 
before  that,  for  a  brief  period,  he  lived  in  California.  During  those  few 
vital  days  he  saved  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  tragedy  of  civil 
war.  He  was  able  to  render  this  service  in  his  capacity  as  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  Department,  United  States  Army. 

While  serving  as  Commander,  immediately  preceding  the  War  Between 
the  States,  General  Johnston  was  loyal  to  his  official  oath  and  this  fidelity 
is  proved  by  the  Army  records,  but  the  histories  of  California  tell  a  different 
story:  they  declare  that  he  was  a  traitor,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  attach 
the  West  Coast  area  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  author  believes  that  this  treatise  on  the  life  and  character  of  General 
Johnston  reveals  the  falsity  of  the  treason  charges.  He  is  confident  that  the 
reader's  judgment  will  be  that  a  man  of  such  splendid  moral  fibre  and  high 
idealism  would  not,  could  not,  in  an  instant  change  to  one  who  would 
betray  a  sacred  trust. 

Johnston  was  always  the  symbol  of  integrity.  For  this  reason  a  vast 
number  of  Americans  esteem  his  memory.  His  name  is  woven  in  the  fabric 
of  Texas  and  he  holds  a  high  place  in  the  chronicles  of  "A  Storm-Cradled 
Nation  That  Fell".  He  deserves,  in  addition,  the  laurel  garland  of  California, 
because  his  vigilance  and  resolution  prevented  war  in  the  Golden  State. 

When  God  makes  a  man  like  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  the  race  is  inspired 
by  his  character  and  the  pages  of  history  are  illumined  by  the  perpetuation 
of  his  fame.  Let  us,  therefore,  inscribe  the  name  of  this  great  man  upon  our 
California  Honor  Roll,  as  the  people  of  Texas,  and  the  other  Southern 
States,  have  done.  Let  us  give  him  his  rightful  place  in  our  memory  and  our 
hearts.  Let  us  write  into  our  histories  the  shining  truth  that  when  General 
Johnston  removed  for  the  last  time  the  blue  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army 
it  was  not  stained  with  treason. 

— Avery  C.  Moore 


"Be  noble  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men,  sleeping  but  never 
dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own'.  —James  Russell  Lowell. 


DESTINY'S    SOLDIER 


PART  ONE 


"It  is  the  historian's  duty  to  rescue 
merit  from  oblivion  and  to  expose  evil 
words  and  actions  to  the  reprobation 
of  posterity". 

— (Tacitus,  Roman  Historian). 


CHAPTER  ONE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1860 


The  date  was  December  10th,  I860;  the  place  the  nation's  capital. 

John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  was  at  his  desk  in  the  War  Department.  He 
would  soon  be  an  unstable  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States. 
That  would  be  after  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Government  on  March  3rd.  In  the  meantime,  as  Buchanan's  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Floyd  was  cleaning  up  unfinished  business  for  the  United 
States  Army ;  incidentally,  contemplating  the  future  needs  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army. 

The  Secretary  rose  to  greet  a  blond  giant  of  a  man,  Colonel  and  Brevet 
Brigadier- General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  recently  promoted  "for  distin- 
guished service  as  Commander  of  the  Utah  Expedition".  After  exchange  of 
greetings,  Floyd  said : 

"General,  I  sent  for  you  to  get  your  reaction  to  what  the  Army  has  in 
contemplation  involving  your  next  assignment.  Less  than  three  months 
remain  in  which  to  dispose  of  pending  matters  and  of  these  your  future 
status  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important.  Some  of  my  decisions  will,  no 
doubt,  be  set  aside  by  my  successor,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  not  be 
disturbed  in  your  new  command.  The  sectional  differences  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  military  action  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  mistakes 
be  made". 

"You  feel,  then,  that  war  is  engaging  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  the 
South  to  the  degree  that  resort  to  arms  is  inevitable?" 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  any  other  development",  the  Secretary 
replied.  "The  South  accepts  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  a  declaration  of  war; 
cannot  in  reason  interpret  it  otherwise.  I  am  preparing  for  the  worst". 

"I  am  here  in  response  to  your  letter,  Mr.  Secretary",  said  General 
Johnston,  whose  avoidance  of  the  war  prospects  was  not  lost  on  Floyd,  who 
smiled  and  then  said : 

"General  Scott  and  I  are  in  disagreement  involving  policy.  Just  now  our 
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argument  concerns  your  future  station.  I  want  you  for  the  Southwestern 
command.  On  my  desk  are  instructions  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  prepare 
the  necessary  papers.  They  remain  undated,  subject  to  the  resolving  of 
official  points  of  conflict,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  determined  by 
your  wishes. 

"Scott  has  directed  the  Adjutant  to  qualify  you  for  the  Pacific  Depart- 
ment but  I  feel  certain  he  will  not  assign  you  anywhere  against  your  will. 
What  is  your  attitude"? 

"General  Scott  wired  me  on  October  2nd  that  he  desired  to  send  me  to 
California",  said  the  soldier.  "This  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  detail,  of  the 
same  date.  I  am  grateful  to  General  Scott,  especially  for  his  public  approval 
of  my  conduct  of  the  Utah  Expedition.  But  my  appreciation  has  not  influ- 
enced my  decision  in  this  matter". 

General  Johnston  moved  his  fingers  through  his  mass  of  wavy,  gold- 
tinted  brown  hair,  brushed  it  back  from  his  high  forehead,  lifted  his  deep 
set  blue  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  stern-visaged  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson 
on  the  wall  over  the  Secretary's  desk,  then  continued : 

"I  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  to  resign  from  the  Army  if  ordered 
to  take  the  Texas  command.  In  the  event  of  war  Texas  will  be  in  the  Con- 
federacy. Obviously,  therefore,  the  Federal  troops  there  cannot  avoid 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  Texas  authorities,  as  their  first  move  will  be  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  military  establishment  and  immobilize  its  personnel. 
The  Department  Commander  will  employ  all  possible  means  to  resist  such 
undertaking.  For  me,  that  would  mean  slaughter  of  my  own  people". 

Johnston  was  silent,  in  meditation.  Floyd  nervously  waited  for  him  to 
resume.  Then,  moved  by  emotion,  he  went  on: 

"I  am  a  Texan.  My  American  citizenship  came  to  me  because  of  my 
Texas  citizenship.  My  heart  is  in  Texas.  The  most  gratifying  public  service  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  render  was  that  devoted  to  the  formation 
and  development  of  Texas,  first  as  a  Republic  and  later  as  a  State  in  the 
Union. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  love  Texas  and  the  people  of  Texas.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstance will  I  ever  raise  my  arm  against  them.  The  'Lone  Star  is  my  star, 
now  and  always"  ! 

An  expression  of  puzzlement  was  on  the  Secretary's  face  as  he  listened  to 
Johnston's  fervent  tribute  to  his  adopted  State.  His  eyes  narrowed  as  he 
gazed  intently  at  the  General.  It  was  as  if  he  sought  to  read  a  double  mean- 
ing in  his  words.  They  seemed  to  spell  fidelity  to  a  trust,  but  did  they?  To  a 
mind  working  as  the  mind  of  Floyd  was  working,  the  Johnston  attitude  was 


inconsistent.  Here  was  a  man  profoundly  Southern.  His  birth,  his  traditions, 
his  interests — all  were  Southern.  What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  this  utter 
rejection  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  Southern  cause  when  the  issue  was 
drawn  and  a  Southern  nation  about  to  be  born — to  live  or  die  by  service  and 
sacrifice  such  as  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  always  gladly  rendered  to 
Texas? 

Yes,  Secretary  Floyd  was  puzzled,  disturbed,  uncertain.  He  shifted  in  his 
chair,  his  hands  moving  restlessly  back  and  forth  across  the  desk.  He  ap- 
peared about  to  ask  a  question,  a  vital  question,  of  the  silently  intent  man 
before  him.  But  something  in  that  strong  face  stifled  the  question.  A  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  not  ask  it;  John  B.  Floyd,  the  man,  did  not  dare  to  ask 
it.  In  this  restraint  he  was  wiser  than  he  knew.  Finally,  resigned  to  the  un- 
certainty, he  said : 

"That  settles  it,  General.  I  wish  you  good-luck  in  California".  They  arose, 
shook  hands  and  said  good-bye.  Johnston  started  for  the  door,  then  turned 
as  Floyd  said : 

"Oh,  by  the  way;  I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  I  had  General  Twiggs  in 
mind  for  California,  if  you  went  to  Texas.  Now  it  will  be  Twiggs  for  Texas. 
I  can  depend  on  General  Twiggs,  and  I  .  .  ." 

But  the  Secretary  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

As  Johnston  stood,  the  soon-to-be-replaced  John  B.  Floyd  said,  speaking 
nervously:  "Oh,  I  also  neglected  to  tell  you;  I  have  ordered  30,000  muskets 
shipped  to  San  Francisco". 

"Good  heavens!",  the  General  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing.  "You  are 
sending  30,000  muskets  to  the  Pacific  Department — and  we  have  but  3,500 
troops  out  there?" 

"You  wil  find  use  for  them,  perhaps — in  the  event  of  emergency",  ex- 
plained Floyd,  haltingly. 

With  the  closed  door  behind  him  and  out  in  the  corridor,  General 
Johnston  stood  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  on  the  floor  in  reverie.  Then,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  he  murmured:  "Thirty  thousand  muskets.  I 
understand.  Yes,  I  understand  him,  but  I  doubt  if  he  understands  me" . 

The  General  smiled — a  singular  smile. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
CONFEDERATE  CALIFORNIA 


"A  powerful  secret  organization,  designed  to  separate  California  from  the 
Union  and  attach  the  State  to  the  Confederacy,  is  now  functioning  in  San 
Francisco". 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  stalwart  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific,  United  States  Army,  was  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
a  girl  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald. 

The  letter  was  a  structure  of  drama,  framed  in  the  clear  flowing  prose  of 
the  trained  observer  and  news-writer. 

General  Johnston,  always  punctual,  had  arrived  at  Army  Headquarters, 
on  Bush  Street,  at  nine  o'clock,  that  cold  February  morning.  Awaiting  him, 
seated  comfortably  close  to  the  big  cast-iron  stove,  was  Lieutenant  Edwin 
M.  Baker,  trim,  fine-appearing  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons,  on  Alcatraz. 

After  exchange  of  salutes  and  "good  mornings",  the  two  officers  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  Commander's  private  office.  "Be  seated",  said  the  General. 

Baker  moved  his  chair  close  to  the  desk  and  said:  "Here  is  an  envelope 
which  was  handed  to  me  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival,  by  a  young  lady,  a 
most  attractive  young  lady,  with  dark,  dartling  eyes  and  a  smile  like  ..." 

"At  ease,  Lieutenant!  Restrain  yourself"!,  interrupted  the  General,  with  a 
laugh.  "I  easily  recognize  the  visitor  from  that  much  of  the  description. 
Your  rapture  is  understandable.  The  lady  is  a  Miss  Adams,  a  reporter  on  the 
Daily  Herald.  She  calls  occasionally  for  new  items,  mostly  involving  changes 
in  personnel". 

"An  amusing  thing  happened",  said  the  young  officer.  "She  asked  me  if  I 
came  from  the  South.  When  I  told  her  I  was  a  New  Yorker  she  appeared  sat- 
isfied and  asked  me  to  hand  this  large  envelope  to  you;  said  it  was  her  wish 
that  it  not  be  included  with  the  general  mail,  because  of  its  urgent  content". 

"Thank  you,  Lieutenant.  The  lady  may  have  attached  more  of  importance 
to  the  matter  than  it  really  deserved.  I  assume  she  has  selected  some  clip- 
pings from  the  Herald's  exchanges  which  she  thought  might  interest  me.  In 


any  event,  this  can  wait;  what  are  your  troubles,  if  any?" 

"Troubles  a  plenty",  said  Baker.  "My  fifty-five  men  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons are  mad  enough  to  wage  war  against  the  whole  world.  They  object  to 
serving  as  artillerymen,  which  they  boast  they  are  not,  and  which  the  sixty 
men  of  Captain  Stewart's  Third  Artillery  declare  they  never  could  be;  they 
want  to  handle  muskets,  not  fool  with  cannon". 

The  Department  Commander  laughed  and  said:  "I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing to  restore  their  morale.  You  may  return  and  inform  your  irate  soldiers 
that  next  week  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  artillery  recruits.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  send  the  dragoons  overland  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  they 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  cannon".  Then,  with  a  smile,  he  added:  "But 
there  will  be  quite  a  bit  of  high  temperature  to  trouble  them". 

"You  will  be  able  to  hear  their  yells  of  joy  all  the  way  across  the  Bay, 
when  they  get  that  news — and  it  takes  a  big  load  from  my  mind",  said 
Baker.  "But  about  that  beautiful  lady,  with  flashing  eyes  and  such  a  win- 
ning smile.  Tell  me  all  about  her,  please". 

"Miss  Ardis  Adams",  laughingly  replied  the  Commander.  "That's  all  I 
know,  or  am  supposed  to  know,  about  her". 

"And  she  is  a  newspaper  reporter;  works  for  the  Herald.  I  have  heard  that 
it's  a  fascinating  occupation.  And,  oh,  yes,  General,  I  am  giving  serious 
thought  to  leaving  the  Army  and  joining  the  newspaper  fraternity.  Do  you 
suppose  I  can  get  a  job  on  the  HeraldT 

"You  might  try,  but  don't  expect  me  to  endorse  your  application",  said 
the  General,  affecting  an  attitude  of  severity.  "And,  furthermore,  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  you  never  gave  journalism  a  thought  until  today?" 

A  whimsical  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  Lieutenant's  reac- 
tion. He  saluted  his  chief,  went  out  the  door  and  at  the  Government  pier, 
took  the  launch  for  Alcatraz  Island. 

"I  have,  unknown  to  them,  seen  these  conspirators  in  secret  session — 
and  I  have  listened  to  their  proceedings.  Here  is  what  I  saw  and  heard:" 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  his  fine  countenance  grave  with  concern,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  girl's  story — a  seemingly  perfect  plan  to  make  a  bloody 
battle-ground  of  the  Golden  State. 

"I  have,  unknown  to  them,  seen  the  members  of  the  group  in  secret  ses- 
sion and  I  have  listened  to  their  deliberations.  I  have  a  friend  who,  yester- 
day, told  me  that  his  father  is  a  member  of  the  organization.  He  gave  me  the 
outline  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  cabal,  and  he  explained  how  he 
learned  of  the  undertaking.  He  felt  safe  in  speaking  freely  to  me,  assuming 
that  because  of  my  Kentucky  ancestry,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  secession.  I 


did  not  undeceive  him,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  you.  'All  of  us 
will  soon  be  living  in  a  Confederate  State,  Ardis — the  Confederate  State  of 
California'  was  his  confident  boast.  'What  do  you  think  of  that?' 

'  'I  can't  believe  it',  I  replied.  'Of  course  I  realize  that  nearly  half  of  the 
people  here  are  Southerners,  or  in  sympathy  with  Southern  aims,  but  seces- 
sion could  only  come  through  revolution,  and  there  is  no  cohesion;  no  or- 
ganization for  such  an  enterprise.  The  Government  has  the  Army  and  the 
forts.  No,  it's  just  a  wild  dream'. 

'  'My  friend  was  annoyed  by  my  attitude,  so  he  eagerly  proceeded  to 
convince  me  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  When  he  saw  that  I 
was  still  unconvinced,  declaring  that  it  was  fantastic  to  assume  the  Southern 
cause  could  prevail  on  this  Coast,  my  friend  became  excited,  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  said :  'Well,  seeing  is  believing,  isn't  it?  And  hearing?  If  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your  own  ears,  you  will  believe  what  you 
see  and  hear?' 

"  'What  do  you  mean?'I  asked.  Then  he  explained : 

'  'There  is  a  group  of  uncompromising  Southern  men  in  this  town,  all 
wealthy  and  prominent,  who  are  oath-bound  to  seize  all  of  the  army  fortifi- 
cations, by  a  surprise  attack  in  force.  Four  of  these  men  have  pledged  a  min- 
imum of  $100,000.00  to  finance  the  enterprise;  some  will  contribute  more,  if 
necessary.  My  father  says  a  million  dollars  can  easily  be  raised.' 

'  'Your  father  is  one  of  the  group?"  I  asked.  'Yes,  I  shouldn't  tell  you 
this,  but  I  am  not  a  member,  so  am  not  violating  an  oath  of  secrecy.  None 
of  the  Southerners  who  are  not  members  are  permitted  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. But  I  attend,  in  a  way;  I  listen  to  the  proceedings  from  an  adjoining 
room,  or  rather,  I  did  listen  and  observe  until  I  became  familiar  with  every- 
thing. 

'  'The  gatherings  are  always  at  the  home  of  the  head  man,  whom  they 
call  General.  One  of  his  two  servants,  a  Cantonese,  is  a  friend  and  business 
associate  of  mine ;  he  has  Eastern  connections  which  make  it  possible  for 
our  company  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  ginseng,  which  we  sell  in  the 
China  market.  His  name  is  Louie  Shing.  I  see  him  often,  in  his  own  room, 
arriving  and  leaving  through  the  servants'  entrance.  Louie  hasn't  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  secret  meetings  and  is  amused  at  my  attention  to  them! 

'  'Until  recently  it  had  been  my  practice  to  listen  behind  the  tapestry  cur- 
tains which  separate  the  parlor  and  living  rooms,  I  would  peek  between  the 
drapes  and  observe  the  members  in  action.  Then,  just  before  adjournment,  I 
would  leave  and  seclude  myself  in  Louie's  room'." 

General  Johnston  ceased  reading,  to  acknowledge  the  salute  of  an  orderly 


and  receive  from  him  a  note  from  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Presidio, 
Colonel  Merchant.  He  read  the  note,  pencilled  a  reply  and  handed  it  to  the 
soldier,  then  resumed : 

1  'Ardis,  how  would  you  like  to  listen  to  what  goes  on?  You  could  see  the 
members  in  conference  without  anyone  being  aware  of  your  presence. 
Among  them  you  would  recognize  prominent  figures  in  the  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  city.  I  will  take  you  to  the  portiers,  place  a  chair  for 
you  and  then  go  and  chat  with  Louie.  I  will  call  for  you  before  adjourn- 
ment'. 

"  'It  promises  to  be  thrilling,  I  said,  'and  even  if  I  am  discovered  no  harm 
will  come,  as  I  see  it;  I  can  make  a  joke  of  the  matter,  as  though  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was  all  about'. 

'  'Good,'  my  friend  exclaimed.  'They  meet  tonight,  at  nine.  I'll  take  you 
up  there  well  in  advance.  You  will  not  see  anyone  except  Louie.  The 
"General"  lives  alone,  except  for  the  two  servants.  The  housekeeper  leaves 
at  six  every  afternoon.  Ardis,  we  have  an  engagement!' 

"The  bowing  Oriental  responded  to  our  side-door  knock,  admitted  us 
without  hesitation,  and  my  friend  took  me  at  once  to  the  station  of  vantage. 
Nearly  all  of  the  members  had  already  arrived.  A  chair  was  placed  for  me, 
as  promised,  close  to  the  drapes,  and  soon  I  was  by  myself.  I  took  out  pad 
and  pencil  and  was  ready  for  work.  I  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

"Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  strong,  resonant  voice;  the  'General' 
was  speaking: 

'  'Gentlemen,  all  are  present,  including  one  whom  you  have  not  met 
before,  here.  He  has  subscribed  to  the  qualifying  obligation.  Please  rise,  lift 
your  right  arms  and  repeat  the  oath'. 

'  'Just  a  minute',  one  member  interrupted,  'Should  not  the  gentleman 
who  is  here  for  the  first  time  subscribe  to  the  qualifying  oath  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  membership,  before  we  proceed?' 

'  A  good  idea',  replied  the  "General".  Mr.  Harpending,  please  give  your 
attention'. 

"I  recognized  handsome,  youthful,  black-bearded  Asbury  Harpending, 
adventurous  Kentuckian,  not  yet  twenty,  and  a  millionaire  mine  owner.  The 
'General'  intoned: 

'  'Do  you,  Asbury  Harpending,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  swear 
that  what  we  may  this  night  say  or  show  you  shall  be  kept  secret  and  sacred, 
and  that  you  will  not,  by  hint,  action  or  word,  reveal  the  same  to  any  living 
being,  so  help  you  God?' 

'  T  do',  the  young  man  responded,  in  a  firm  voice. 


'  'Then  let  us  join  in  giving  the  principal  oath'  the  "General"  announc- 
ed. The  members  rose  and  gave  the  oath : 

'  'Having  been  brought  to  this  room  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  secret 
confided  to  me,  and  believing  that  to  divulge  such  secret  would  imperil  the 
lives  of  certain  Southern  men,  as  well  as  injure  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
States,  I  do  solemnly  swear  in  the  name  of  the  Southern  States,  within 
whose  limits  I  was  born  and  reared,  that  I  will  never,  by  word,  sign  or  deed, 
hint  at  or  divulge  what  I  may  hear  tonight;  not  to  my  dearest  friend,  not  to 
the  wife  of  my  bosom,  will  I  communicate  the  nature  of  the  secret.  I  hold 
myself  pledged,  by  all  I  hold  dear  in  Heaven  or  on  earth,  by  God  and  my 
country,  by  my  honor  as  a  Southern  gentleman,  to  keep  inviolate  the  trust 
reposed  in  me. 

'  T  swear  that  no  consideration  of  property  or  friendship  shall  influence 
my  secrecy,  and  may  I  meet  at  the  hands  of  those  I  betray  the  vengeance 
due  a  traitor  if  I  prove  recreant  to  this,  my  solemn  obligation,  so  Help  me 
God,  as  I  prove  true'. 

"The  'General'  then  addressed  the  gathering: 

'  'Gentlemen,  California  owes  nothing  to  the  Union.  We  are  continually 
exploited  by  Washington ;  robbed  by  Washington.  For  every  million  dollars 
in  gold  we  contribute  from  our  precious  heritage,  to  enrich  the  East,  we  get 
back  a  meagre  thousand  dollars  in  Federal  buildings. 

'  'To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  are  a  rich  but  helpless  colony,  under 
alien  rulers  thousands  of  miles  distant.  But  soon  we  will  cease  paying  this 
exhausting  tribute.  Soon  we  will  be  the  Republic  of  the  Pacific — and  rule 
ourselves,  keep  our  golden  treasure  and  later,  we  trust  and  plan,  be  annexed 
to  a  greater  nation  of  our  own  prople,  the  Confederate  States  of  America ! 

'  'Yes,  California  must  be  made  a  Confederate  State  in  this  manner.  To 
secure  the  advancement  of  this  great  project;  to  make  certain  its  accom- 
plishment, our  organization  was  founded.  To  that  end  we  pledge  our 
wealth,  our  energy — and  our  lives. 

'  T  am  the  sole  director  of  the  activities  of  this  group,  by  your  unan- 
imous action.  All  money  transactions  are  made  in  cash.  No  record  will  be 
made  of  them;  no  accounting  given.  All  money  contributions  are  made  to 
me  secretly,  privately,  and  all  disbursements  made  by  me,  as  deemed  ex- 
pedient. No  funds  will  be  placed  in  bank. 

'  'All  notations  of  our  proceedings  will  be  torn  and  placed  in  the  fire  be- 
fore adjournment. 

'  'Each  member  is  responsible  for  the  recruiting  of  a  company  of  one 
hundred  fighting  men.  Each  such  company  will  be  located  at  a  point  to  be 


determined  by  me.  No  member  will  be  told  of  the  location  of  any  company, 
other  than  his  own.  Idlers  and  curiousity-seekers  will  not  be  permitted  in 
any  of  the  company  camps.  Each  camp  will  be  well  provisioned,  by  the 
orders  of  its  "Captain",  and  none  of  the  camp  members  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  its  environs.  No  such  company  will  know  that  other  companies  exist. 

'  'Those  recruited  will  be  adventurers,  soldiers-of-fortune,  Mexican  War 
veterans,  men  who  have  been  filibustered,  miners,  sailors,  etc. 

'  'In  recruiting,  preference  will  be  given  to  men  from  the  South,  but  none 
will  be  told  what  is  expected  of  them.  The  rumor  will  circulate  among  them 
that  a  filibuster  is  planned.  Those  not  from  the  South,  but  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  secession,  will  be  accepted.  No  man  from  a  Northern  State, 
with  Northern  prejudices,  will  be  enrolled.  The  camp-occupants  will  be  paid 
weekly,  in  coin,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of  wood-cutters,  fishermen, 
or  other  labor-activity. 

'  'You  will  each  select  your  own  Captain,  as  camp-leader.  When  each 
group,  or  camp,  has  been  filled,  its  members  will  be  told  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  instant  summons  to  action.  All  will  be  armed  in  advance  of, 
or  at  the  time,  of  action. 

'  'I  have  spoken  in  the  present  and  future  tense;  but  practically  all  that  I 
have  outlined  has  been  accomplished,  except  that  which  will  be  performed 
by  our  new  member. 

'  'Our  proceedure  will  be  to  consolidate  all  groups  immediately  prior  to  a 
night  attack,  to  be  made  at  a  time  not  yet  determined.  This  action  will  be  si- 
multaneous, on  the  city's  militia-arsenals,  on  the  Government  and  city 
office-buildings,  police  and  sheriff  headquarters,  newspapers,  and  all  other 
potential  resistance  and  informative  agencies. 

'  'All  Bay  fortifications,  including  Mare  Island  and  Benicia  Arsenal,  will 
be  overcome.  The  State  Government  at  Sacramento  will  fall  to  us  at  the 
same  time.  Our  strength  and  the  element  of  surprise  will  enable  us  to  prevail 
at  all  points. 

'  'I  have  said  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  camps  will  be  armed.  This  means 
that  they  will  be  given  new  muskets,  to  be  obtained  at  Benicia,  where 
30,000  are  stored  in  a  frame  building,  in  the  original  shipping  crates,  some 
distance  from  the  offices.  These  arms  will  be  removed  from  the  warehouse, 
at  night,  by  a  committee  from  this  membership,  its  personnel  to  be  named 
by  me  at  the  time  fixed  for  action. 

'  'Treachery  on  the  part  of  any  camp-member,  or  his  default  in  obeying 
orders  to  move,  will  be  followed  by  that  person's  permanent  disappearance. 

'  'The  Department  Commander  does  not  know  of  this  organization.  But 


because  he  is  a  devoted  Southerner,  his  sympathy  with  the  secessionist  cause 
is  taken  for  granted.  As  a  Federal  officer,  he  cannot,  of  course,  participate 
with  us.  For  his  own  protection,  and  that  his  reputation  may  not  suffer,  he  is 
to  be  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at  the  instant  of  general  action.  Then  he 
will  be  taken  South  under  escort.  While  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Floyd  sent  Johnston  to  this  Coast  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  secessionist 
movement  developing,  the  military  resistance  would  be  slight,  we  must  not 
take  chances  on  that.  Because  it  happened  in  the  case  of  General  Twiggs,  in 
Texas,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  certain  to  happen  here.  The  two  men  are  of 
different  character.  Our  safety,  the  success  of  our  movement,  may  depend 
upon  keeping  General  Johnston  in  ignorance  of  all  we  are  doing,  and  in- 
tend to  do. 

'  'Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  mainly  for  the  education  of  our  new  mem- 
ber. I  pause  to  give  you  time  for  questions  or  comment.  Do  any  of  you  wish 
to  speak?  No,  then  remember;  we  are  marking  time.  I  will,  as  usual,  welcome 
you  privately,  either  after  we  adjourn,  or  any  evening  you  may  wish  to  call. 

"  'The  meeting  is  adjourned'. 

"General  Johnston,  my  city  editor  has  never  given  me  an  assignment  so 
nerve- wrecking  as  the  one  I  made  for  myself  last  evening.  At  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  I  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  but  a  tug  at  my  sleeve  stimulat- 
ed me  and  I  hurried  with  my  friend  to  the  safe  haven  of  the  servants'  room. 
We  waited  until  the  house  was  quiet,  then  left,  through  fog  and  darkness. 
Within  a  short  time  I  was  at  home,  transcribing  my  notes  of  the  secret 
assemblage. 

"As  I  finish  writing  this  the  dawn  is  breaking.  I  shall  relax  for  a  few  hours, 
too  agitated  to  sleep,  I  suppose;  then  to  run  down  and  place  this  letter  in 
your  hands;  I  cannot,  dare  not,  entrust  it  to  a  messenger. 

"This  will  be  my  last  visit  to  your  Headquarters.  I  must  not  be  seen  there. 
If  in  future  I  have  any  important  word  for  you  I  shall  call  at  your  home. 

Faithfully,  for  the  Union, 
Ardis  Adams." 


W.  W.  Mackall,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
turned  from  his  desk  at  Army  Headquarters  to  answer  the  whistle  of  the 
speaking-tube:  "Yes,  General?",  he  inquired. 

"If  you  are  not  too  busy,  William,  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  a  little  mat- 
ter involving  a  Pacific  Coast  revolution",  said  General  Johnston. 

"A  revolution?",  replied  the  Adjutant.  "Of  course  I'm  not  too  busy  to 
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talk  about  a  revolution.  I'll  be  there  in  a  jiffy".  Then  he  added:  "I  wasn't 
expecting  our  men  to  mutiny". 

When  Major  Mackall  was  seated  the  Commander  said : 

"That  remark  of  yours  about  mutiny  isn't  as  far-fetched  as  you  may 
think.  It  just  happens  that  our  soldiers  haven't  revolted;  not  yet,  but  if  the 
Government  doesn't  send  some  money  out  here  soon  so  we  can  pay  them 
their  long-past-due  $13.00  per  month,  well,  they  may  decide  to  run  the 
Department  themselves.  And  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  state  of  our 
finances  in  general.  With  a  sub-Treasury  right  here  in  San  Francisco,  con- 
taining more  gold  than  there  is  any  demand  for,  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting the  Government  credit  to  become  so  seriously  impaired.  How  much 
do  we  owe,  altogether;  nearly  a  quarter-million,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  more  than  that",  replied  Mackall.  Our  debts  in  the  Oregon  District 
amount  to  $200,000.00  and  over  $100,000.00  here— and  no  money  on  hand 
for  nominal  current  expenses". 

General  Johnston  inquired:  "Why,  for  reasons  of  community  as  well  as 
soldier-morale,  doesn't  the  Treasury  Department  order  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  sub-Treasury  here  direct  to  our  disbursing  officers,  instead  of  per- 
mitting every  department  of  our  establishment  to  fall  into  this  state  of 
pauperism?  What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"The  situation  is  puzzling  to  me,  too",  Mackall  replied.  "It  appears  to  be 
inexcusable  neglect,  not  so  much  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  officials, 
perhaps,  as  of  the  War  Department.  They  have  our  reports ;  the  Treasury 
Department  may  not  have  them.  But,  wherever  the  responsibility  rests,  it 
certainly  creates  a  bad  situation  for  us,  one  that  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  foreign  enemy  with  designs  on  this  territory.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  Army's  need  is  really  desperate." 

Johnston  speculated:  "That  gives  me  an  idea:  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Cobb,  is  from  Georgia.  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  War  Department  has 
kept  him  advised  of  our  financial  status,  and  that  he  has  permitted  this  con- 
dition to  develop  deliberately,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  values?  Let  us  hope 
not;  but,  in  any  event,  he  is  no  longer  in  office.  Dix,  of  New  York  succeed- 
ed him  about  a  month  ago,  so  there  may  be  a  change  in  our  favor  before 
long.  But  let's  get  to  the  matter  I  asked  you  to  discuss  with  me: 

"Sectional  prejudices  have  developed  out  here  to  a  serious  degree",  said 
General  Johnston.  "Counter  measures  must  be  considered  immediately". 

"Have  matters  gone  that  far?",  asked  Mackall,  with  concern.  "I  have 
heard  some  rash,  irresponsible  talk;  threats  of  forming  a  new  government 
on  the  Coast;  demands  that  California  unite  with  the  Confederacy,  but  such 
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an  attitude  on  the  part  of  zealous  Southerners  is  to  be  expected.  That  there 
would  really  be  any  overt  action  did  not  appear  to  me  as  possible,  however. 
But  I  can  see  that  you  are  disturbed  about  it.  What  has  happened,  thus  far?" 

"I,  too,  was  sanguine  that  it  was  only  'shooting  off  steam' — until  yester- 
day. Like  you,  I  have  heard  rumors  of  impending  radical  action.  In  fact, 
several  City  officials  have  called  on  me  to  demand  that  I  do  something  'to 
protect  San  Francisco';  urging  me  to  detail  soldiers  to  patrol  the  streets; 
issue  a  proclamation  threatening  to  arrest  those  who  openly  advocate  a 
'Pacific  Republic'.  It  is  strange  that  people,  supposedly  educated  people, 
know  so  little  about  their  country's  Constitution,  and  how  subordinate  the 
army  is  to  the  civil  process. 

"But  Major,  this  is  something  different;  something  concrete,  calling  for 
action  the  army  can  properly  take,  and  must  take — preventive  action ;  pre- 
cautionary action,  such  as  will  render  punitive  measures  unnecessary.  Read 
this:" 

General  Johnston  handed  a  letter  across  the  table.  It  was  signed,  "Ardis 
Adams".  "I  received  it  yesterday",  he  said. 

Major  Mackall  read,  slowly,  then,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  said:  "Yes, 
you  are  right.  This  means  that  we  have  a  serious  situation  to  deal  with ;  one 
we  could  not  have  anticipated,  hence  might  not  have  been  able  to  success- 
fully counter  without  this  advance  warning.  You  say  you  received  this  letter 
yesterday;  then  you  have  already  perfected  plans  for  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gency; the  City's  protection  and  that  of  the  Government.  May  I  read  your 
blue-print  for  action?" 

"You  compliment  me  unduly,  Major",  responded  Johnston.  "And  you 
forget  that,  as  Adjutant,  you  not  only  are  'keeper  of  the  General's  con- 
science', but  also  the  one  who  does  most  of  the  General's  planning — for 
which  the  General  gets  all  the  credit,  if  the  program  is  successfully  carried 
out". 

After  a  pause  Johnston  continued:  "No,  Major,  we  will  work  together  on 
this  problem,  starting  tomorrow  morning.  Tonight  we  should  move  the 
30,000  surplus  muskets  from  Benicia  to  Alcatraz,  where,  in  the  event  of  in- 
surrection, Governor  Downey  may  draw  upon  them  to  equip  the  State 
troops.  Will  you  please  arrange  for  the  transfer  tonight?" 

"Certainly",  replied  Major  Mackall.  "The  sooner  the  better.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  'revolutionists'  did  not  decide  to  act  earlier.  What  do  you 
think  they  have  been  waiting  for?" 

"Thirty  thousand  muskets,  perhaps",  replied  the  General. 

The  Commander  sat  at  his  desk  for  a  brief  period  after  the  Adjutant  had 
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left.  Then,  in  solemn  tone,  he  said:  "Yes,  Ardis,  'Faithfully,  for  the  Union' 
— //  is  the  only  way  ' . 

The  following  day  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  W.  W.  Mackall,  Com- 
mander and  Adjutant,  respectively,  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  U.S. 
Army,  were  in  conference.  Instructions  had  been  given  that  they  were  not  to 
be  disturbed.  The  Adjutant  spoke: 

"I  personally  directed  the  transfer  of  the  30,000  muskets  from  Benicia  to 
Alcatraz  last  night.  The  water  was  rough  at  the  island  landing  and  we  lost 
two  cases.  They  slipped  overboard  when  one  of  the  barges  'listed  heavily  to 
port'.  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  recovered". 

"How  much  sleep  did  you  get  last  night?",  asked  the  General,  with  con- 
cern. "You  look  fatigued". 

"That  isn't  important",  replied  the  officer.  "I  am  accustomed  to  a  loss  of 
sleep  when  work  is  to  be  done". 

Then,  in  serious  vein,  the  General  addressed  his  Adjutant: 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  prudently  take  the  officers  into  our  confidence 
with  regard  to  this  situation.  What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"That  is  a  problem",  Mackall  replied.  "They  must  be  alert,  but  without 
being  alerted,  as  I  see  it,  just  as  they  would  be  \{  the  Secretary  of  War  were 
expected,  without  knowledge  of  when  he  would  sail  through  the  Golden 
Gate  on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  Pacific  Coast  defenses,  or  something  like 
that.  Or,  we  might  announce  that  a  British  squadron  may  pay  us  a  good-will 
visit  any  day,  which  is  a  possibility,  according  to  the  press,  thus  requiring 
our  troops  to  be  as  vigilant  as  they  would  be  if  the  visit  were  a  hostile  one". 

"Excellent",  said  the  General,  "both  suggestions.  Do  as  you  please  about 
it.  That  will  meet  the  immediate  need.  But  there  is  something  more — the 
long  view.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  the  fortifications. 
The  troops  will  be  ready  and  able  to  meet  it,  if  on  a  'war  footing',  as  you 
outline.  There  will  be  blood-shed,  inevitably,  and  many  of  our  Southern 
zealots  will  die — by  order  of  the  officers  at  the  points  attacked. 

"These  officers  will  fight — all  of  them — to  protect  the  Army  establish- 
ment. This  is  where  the  long  view  should  be  considered : 

"Supposing  these  officers  are  Southern  men.  Later,  if  war  occurs  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  I  feel  certain  it  cannot  be  avoided  at  this  late 
date,  these  officers  will  resign,  to  fight  on  the  Southern  side.  What  will  hap- 
pen to  them  when  they  get  home — with  blood  of  Southern  men  on  their 
hands?  In  the  heat  of  war-passion  they  will  be  ostracized,  socially  and  mili 
tarily.  The  fact  that  they  performed  their  sworn  duty  in  California  will  not 
even  be  considered.  Their  standing,  their  careers,  will  be  ruined.  That  must 
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not  happen.  You  can  see  that,  Adjutant". 

"Yes,  there  can  be  no  argument  on  that  score",  replied  the  Major;  "I 
have  not  been  thinking  that  far  ahead.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  none  but  men  of  Northern  birth  and 
interest  be  in  key  positions  while  this  situation  exists,  and  not  only  for  the 
reason  I  have  given,  but  also  because  if  the  war  breaks  out  we  will  have  left 
behind  us  a  staff  among  whom  there  will  be  no  disaffection;  no  revolt — and 
therefore  no  bloodshed.  That  is  our  vital  responsibility.  There  must  not  be 
war  on  this  Coast.  It  would  tear  this  State  to  pieces,  this  land  which  is  so 
far  away  from  what  will  become  the  contending  areas.  There  must  be  peace 
out  here.  These  people  are  entitled  to  live  together  in  harmony.  We  must 
plan  wisely  to  that  end,  as  God  will  surely  show  us  how. 

"And  now  we  must  have  our  lunch.  You  will  be  busy  the  remainder  of 
the  day",  concluded  the  Commander,  "let  me  know  tomorrow  what  you 
have  worked  out". 


GUARDIANS  OF  PEACE 

San  Francisco's  morning  newspaper,  Alta  California,  issue  of  March  7, 
1861,  contained  the  following: 

TROOPS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 
The  number  of  troops  now  in  service  in  the  Pacific  Division, 
under  the  command  of  Brig-General  Johnston,  is  3,650,  including 
227  officers.  Of  this  number,  1,735  are  stationed  in  California.  The 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Presidio  are  at  present 
garrisoned  by  400  troops.  Fort  Point  is  occupied  by  two  compan- 
ies, A  and  B,  of  the  Third  Artillery,  numbering  160,  with  Lieuten- 
ants Kellogg  (N.Y.),  Shinn  (N.Y.)  and  Kipp  (Pa.).  Lieut.  Gibson 
is  Quartermaster  (Pa.). 

Captain  Stewart  (Ky.)  is  the  commander  at  Fort  Alcatraz.  The 
garrison  consists  of  Company  H,  of  the  Third  Artillery,  of  sixty 
men,  together  with  fifty-five  dragoons,  acting  as  artillerymen, 
under  Lieut.  Baker  (N.Y.)  of  the  First  Dragoons.  Lieut.  Robin- 
son (Me.)  is  also  at  Alcatraz. 

Company  I,  Third  Artillery,  has  taken  the  post  at  the  Presidio, 
at  which  place  are  the  field  officers  and  staff  of  the  regiment.  The 
commanding  officer  is  Col.  Merchant  (N.Y.).  Captain  Lundrum 
(Md.),  Lieut.  Chandler  (Mass.)  and  Lieut.  Hamilton  (Ohio)  are 
also  at  the  Presidio,  the  total  number  of  men  being  115. 
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At  Benicia  Barracks  Col.  Andrews  (D.C.)  is  in  command.  The 
garrison  consists  of  Companies  G  and  K  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  160 
men.  Lieutenants  Corley  (S.C.),  Sawtelle  (la.)  and  Moore  (Mich.) 
are  with  the  troops  at  this  place. 

The  arsenal  at  Benicia  is  in  charge  of  Lieut.  McAllester  (Mich.), 
with  forty-one  men  of  the  ordnance  corps. 

Major  Mackall,  Adjutant  of  the  Department,  explained,  when  comments 
were  made  on  the  unusual  number  of  changes  in  personnel  revealed  in  the 
newspaper  account : 

"It  is  the  policy  of  General  Johnston  to  make  such  changes  frequently  in 
order  that  officers  and  men  may  have  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  conditions  existing  at  all  posts  in  the  Department". 

UNION  OFFICERS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  record  now  shows  that  of  the  military  officers  placed  at  strategic 
points  by  General  Johnston  to  protect  San  Francisco  Bay  from  attack  by 
secessionist  forces,  ten  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Two 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Captain  Lundrum,  probably  Confederate, 
died  in  October,  1861. 

The  U.S.  Army  Register,  and  the  official  records  of  the  War  Department 
show  the  following  services  and  promotions  of  the  Johnston  selections  for 
important  posts : 

Lieutenant  Kellogg:  Promoted  to  Brevet- Major,  September  1864,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  and  at  the 
Battle  of  Jonesboro". 

Lieutenant  Shinn:  Promoted  to  Brevet- Major,  March  13,  1865,  "for 
arduous  and  meritorious  service  in  successfully  bringing  his  battery  across 
the  Yuma  and  Gila  Deserts,  and  for  faithful  service  in  New  Mexico". 

Lieutenant  Kipp :  Promoted  to  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel,  April  1,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va.". 

Lieutenant  Gibson:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Brig-General,  March  13,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service". 

Lieutenant  Chandler:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Colonel,  March  13,  1865,  "for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  war". 

Lieutenant  Moore:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Major,  July  4,  1863,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services",  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  13,  1865,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war". 

Lieutenant  Hamilton:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Captain,  July  3,   1863,   "for 
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gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg". 

Lieutenant  Sawtelle:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Colonel,  March  16,  1865,  "for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  war". 

Lieutenant  McAllester:  Promoted  to  Brevet-Colonel,  March  13,  1865, 
"for  zeal  and  ability  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Sr.  Ordnance  Officer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  (at  Benicia)". 


Colonel  Merchant,  Presidio  commander,   left  California  with   General 
Sumner,  to  serve  in  the  Union  Army. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
PASSION  VS.  CHARACTER 

Edmund  Randolph,  a  prominent  member  of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  was  in 
the  office  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  United  States  Army.  He  had  called  to  make  certain  his 
friend,  the  General,  would,  as  a  Southerner,  cooperate  with  the  attorney's 
fellow-conspirators  in  their  design  to  attach  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1819,  Edmund  Randolph  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Sir  John  Randolph,  whose  ancestor,  Peyton  Randolph,  was  twice 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  grandfather  was  Edmund 
Randolph,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General  in 
Washington's  cabinet  and  who  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of 
State.  His  own  was  a  romantic  if  not  a  notable  career.  He  had  been  Clerk  of 
the  U.S.  Court  for  Louisiana,  during  which  tenure  he  had  studied  law  and 
been  admitted  to  the  New  Orelans  bar.  In  1849,  when  thirty,  he  arrived  in 
California  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  elected  to  represent  San  Francisco  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  Recently  he  had 
won  national  recognition  for  his  brilliant  work  in  the  famous  New  Almaden 
Mine  case,  as  associate  counsel  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  protracted  litigation  over  that  fabulously  rich  California 
quicksilver  property,  the  title  to  which  was  at  issue  with  Mexico.  Randolph's 
closing  argument  for  the  Government  filled  300  printed  pages.  His  early 
recognition  by  California  was  directly  traceable  to  the  prominent  part  he 
had  played  in  the  ill-fated  "Walker  Expedition"  for  the  conquest  of 
Nicaragua,  the  plans  of  which  provided  that  he  should  issue  the  "Proclama- 
tion" establishing  the  new  empire,  be  its  first  "Chancellor",  and  Walker  the 
nominal  head. 

"Good  morning,  counsellor;  what  is  the  cheering  news  today?",  greeted 
the  General,  cordially. 

"I  appreciate  your  warm  welcome,  General",  said  the  visitor,  "but  I  have 
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no  cheering  news;  there  is  none,  anywhere". 

"Can  it  be  that  these  dark  February  skies  depress  you,  my  friend?", 
General  Johnston  inquired.  "Are  you  light-hearted  only  when  the  sun 
shines?  But,  whatever  the  reason,  I  am  sorry.  As  for  me,  whenever  I  am 
downcast  in  spirit  I  retire  to  my  room  and  read  a  few  pages  of  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  St. Paul,  the  greatest  of  the  herald's  of  our  Faith.  But  I  cannot 
prescribe  for  you;  I  can  only  listen,  in  sympathy.  Now  unburden  your 
mind". 

Randolph  turned  in  his  chair  to  gaze  out  the  window  at  the  struggles  of 
cabs  and  people  who  were  contending  with  the  deep  mud  of  Bush  Street, 
then  faced  the  Commander  and  said : 

"You  realize,  of  course,  that  everybody  is  talking  war;  that  the  popula- 
tion is  predominately  Southern  in  sympathy  and  demanding  action  in  favor 
of  the  South.  You  know  this,  of  course". 

Randolph  had  spoken  rapidly,  nervously,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
attempting  to  suppress  his  excitement.  Tall,  dark  complexioned,  and  grace- 
fully slender,  he  was  normally  self-controlled.  Today,  however,  he  was  agi- 
tated, as  if  influenced  by  spasmodic  zeal.  He  restlessly  waited  for  General 
Johnston  to  speak. 

"Yes,  Edmund",  he  began.  "I  realize  the  unfortunate,  or  I  should  say, 
regrettable  situation.  But  my  position  requires  that  I  disregard  the  conflict 
of  sentiment.  In  order  that  the  worried  may  not  become  fearful,  I  must 
appear  confident;  especially  that  war  between  the  sections  will,  somehow, 
be  avoided.  And  I  really  cherished  this  hope  until  recently,  even  as  the  trend 
toward  open  expression  of  bitterness  increased.  I  had  convinced  myself  that 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  sensible  enough,  and  patriotic  enough,  to 
settle  the  grave  differences  by  compromise.  But  now  I  am  far  from  sanguine. 
It  looks  as  if  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  long,  terrible  war." 

The  Department  Commander  paused,  sighed,  took  a  deep  breath,  which 
expanded  his  massive  chest,  shuffled  a  stack  of  envelopes  without  attention 
to  them,  then  continued : 

"Sentiment  on  this  Coast  is  so  evenly  divided  that  the  danger  of  local  in- 
volvement in  the  war,  if  it  comes,  is  constant,  and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
This  can  be  achieved  if  our  Southern  friends  cease  inflaming  the  Northern 
partisans  by  flagrant  accusations  and  threats.  For  my  own  part,  I  take  no 
notice  of  the  many  heated  arguments  between  officers  and  between  the  men 
in  the  ranks.  Their  sympathies  are,  naturally  enough,  with  their  respective 
sections  and  their  words  of  condemnation  are  but  the  reflection  of  the  love 
they  have  for  their  own  States.  I  have,  however,  cautioned  them  all  not  to 
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engage  in  such  controversy  with  any  of  the  civilian  population." 

The  General  ceased  speaking  to  respond  to  a  knock  on  the  door.  He  ac- 
cepted a  package  from  the  hands  of  a  messenger,  said  "Thank  you",  smiled 
at  the  boy,  then  continued : 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  because  of  the  existing  secret  organization  of 
over-zealous,  and  therefore  dangerous,  Southern  men  who  are  planning  to 
take  possession  of  the  military  establishment  under  my  control.  Publicly, 
for  purposes  of  civilian  morale,  I  dismiss  the  rumors  of  this  movement 
lightly,  as  unfounded.  But  I  know  all  about  it,  as  a  military  commander 
usually  learns  of  subversive  movements  and  the  men  involved  in  them.  But 
I  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  now,  because  that  would  be  playing  with 
fire  around  a  powder-keg. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  know  all  about  this  pro-Confederate  program; 
that  its  purpose  is  to  set  up  a  'Pacific  Republic',  comprising  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  in  order.  I  know  the  names  of  its  principals  and 
its  financial  status.  As  I  have  said,  I  deeply  deplore  the  situation.  Particularly 
do  I  regret  that  you,  whose  influence  should  be  and  could  be  constructive, 
are  an  active  and  leading  participant  in  the  abortive  enterprise". 

Randolph  remained  silent. 

General  Johnston  stood  up  and  faced  the  flag  above  his  desk,  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  as  \i  in  deep  reflection,  then,  still  standing,  said,  with 
emotion : 

"Why  can't  we  all  love  our  common  country  too  well  to  permit  this 
senseless  war  to  occur?  Why  must  we  shed  each  other's  blood  over  ques- 
tions which  should  be  settled  at  a  conference  table?  The  people  of  the  North 
and  South  have  gone  so  far  together.  And  what  a  mighty  destiny  could  be 
ours  if  only  we  possessed  the  wisdom  to  continue  down  the  years  side  by 
side!  Oh,  if  we  could  but  impress  upon  the  radical  ones,  North  and  South, 
the  fact  that  war  means  tragedies  infinitely  more  demoralizing  than  are  the 
issues  involved,  no  matter  how  serious  they  now  appear!  Blood  and  treas- 
ure cannot  pay  for  victory;  the  residue  of  hate  will  be  ours  for  a  century,  if 
we  resort  to  arms.  The  crucible  of  war  gives  only  hate,  for  victor  and  van- 
quished alike!" 

Again  the  General  paused,  then  went  on: 

"But  war  is  the  ruling  influence  now  and  war  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  passion-dictated  agitation.  I  suffer  constant  agony  of  soul  in 
the  awful  contemplation.  It  is  all  wrong — inexcusably,  damnably  wrong!" 

Randolph  waited  for  the  General  to  resume  his  seat.  Then  he  began  to 
speak,  quietly  but  bitterly: 
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"General  Johnston,  I  am  one  of  those  who  hate.  Hate  is  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  to  the  studied  campaign  of  slander  to  which 
they  have  for  so  long  been  subjected  by  Northern  fanatics.  It  is  they  who 
have  made  war  inevitable.  Yes,  J  hate;  all  of  us  hate,  and  we  shall  express 
that  hate  in  war!  The  Southern  people  here,  being  faithful  to  their  cause, 
must  strike  in  defense  of  their  rights,  their  dignity  and  their  honor;  in 
defiance  of  Northern  tyranny.  The  infamy  of  denying  us  the  right  to  govern 
ourselves  in  our  own  way  must  end.  It  shall  end,  by  the  sword\ 

"This  may  give  you  agony  of  soul,  Sidney  Johnston,  but  I  am  thrilled  by 
it;  thrilled  by  our  people's  rising  tide  of  resistance  to  coercion,  to  usurpa- 
tion, to  defamation! 

"Why  should  we  travel  any  further  on  the  road  to  ruin?  We  are  accused  of 
treason  because  we  demand  the  'inalienable  right'  given  to  us  by  the  Consti- 
tution. We  have  the  same  right  to  leave  the  Union  and  set  up  a  new  form  of 
government  that  our  fathers  exercised.  Nobody  can  logically  contend  that 
the  Constitution  ever  would  have  been  adopted  if  this  right  had  been  denied 
in  its  text.  Did  not  Virginia,  and  even  some  of  the  Northern  States,  reserve 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  as  a  condition-precedent  to  signing 
the  document?  But  it  now  appears  that  we  of  the  South  must  fight  a  war,  as 
our  fathers  did,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  most  fundamental  of  all  our  laws.  Very 
well,  war  let  it  be,  and  triumph  for  Southern  arms !" 

Randolph  now  leaped  to  his  feet,  pushed  back  his  chair,  waved  his  arms 
wildly  and  exclaimed : 

"Yes,  let  us  have  war!  The  South  will  win.  Southern  rights  will  be  reaffirmed. 
Let  us  destroy  our  would-be  destroyers.  Then,  only,  will  we  be  free.  Then,  only,  shall 
we  be  avenged 7" 

The  Virginian  sank  into  his  chair,  exhausted  by  the  strain  under  which  he 
had  been  speaking.  He  relaxed  for  a  moment  and  was  silent.  Then,  leaning 
forward  and  placing  his  arms  on  the  Commander's  desk,  he  said,  in  soft, 
tremulous  tone : 

"General,  I  came  here  today  to  discuss  a  specific  subject,  not  to  talk  in 
general  terms  as  I  have  done.  I  came  to  talk  about  your  own  relation  to  this 
problem.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  you  already  knew  of  our  supposedly 
secret  plans  for  action  by  our  Southern  patriots.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  became  so  well  informed,  as  we  all  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  However,  I  am 
now  free  to  confirm  what  I  was  prepared  to  announce  to  you — that  I  am  a 
member,  and  a  leader,  in  the  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  or  not 
it  is  known  to  you,  I  conceived  and  laid  the  ground-work  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Prior  to  that  I  had  been  developing  sentiment  favorable  to  our  cause. 
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For  some  time  past  I  have  been  classifying  the  citizens  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact.  I  know,  for  instance,  who  are  the  uncompromising  Union  sympa- 
thizers— because  I  have  pretended  to  be  one  of  them.  Thus  I  have  been  able 
to  serve  the  Southern  cause  in  advance  of  the  crisis,  which  I  knew  was  in- 
evitable. I  even  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  declaring  myself  to 
be  so  strong  a  Union  man  that  I  favored  shooting  all  anti-Union  agitators, 
as  if  they  were  alien  enemies,  attempting  to  destroy  the  government. 

"I  had  to  assume  this  attitude  because  the  Legislature  was  heavily  Union 
on  joint-ballot.  What  a  shock  it  would  have  been  to  the  members  who  had 
voted  for  me,  had  I  been  elected  and  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  defend 
the  Southern  cause. 

"But  to  get  back  to  the  object  of  my  visit:  I  had  intended,  on  my  own 
responsibility,  to  tell  you  of  our  organization,  I  have  not  been  delegated  to 
talk  with  you.  None  of  our  members  know  that  I  am  here  for  this  purpose.  I 
justify  the  interview  because  I  do  not  feel  that  our  pledge  of  secrecy  should 
apply  to  you.  It  cannot,  if  we  are  to  be  certain  of  matters  regarding  which  we 
must  be  certain. 

"Our  program  has  been  perfected.  It  is  supported  by  men  who  are  finan- 
cially able  to  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  We  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  we  are  ready  and  able  to  assume  control  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
area.  We  intend  to  set  up  a  provisional  government,  suspend  all  Federal 
functions,  seize  and  divert  to  the  Confederacy  all  gold  and  all  subsistence 
available  here,  then  organize  the  interior  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  a 
continuous  flow  of  treasure  and  commodities  to  the  South,  through 
this  port. 

"You,  as  Commander  of  the  military  forces,  are  our  greatest  asset.  Your 
cooperation  is  essential  to  our  success;  the  guarantee  of  our  success.  When 
the  moment  comes  to  strike  you  will  be  'surprised  and  overcome';  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  to  us  the  military  establishment.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
you  can  be  trusted,  but  some  of  our  group  are  not  so  confident.  They  fear 
that  because  of  your  official  position  you  may  deem  it  necessary  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  your  natural  sympathies.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  here 
with  your  promise  that  you  will  not  fail  us.  I  will  then  be  able  to  reassure  the 
few  doubters  without  having  to  reveal  the  fact  of  this  conference. 

"For  the  sake  of  your  reputation,  and  your  standing  with  the  Union  men 
locally,  you  will,  after  you  are  over-powered  and  made  prisoner,  denounce 
our  'treasonable  action'.  Then  you  will  be  spirited  away  and  you  will  not  be 
heard  from  again  until  you  take  the  field  as  a  Southern  officer  in  the  war. 

"I  must  take  back  to  my  associates  the  information,  supposedly  gained 
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from  'an  inside  source'  other  than  yourself,  that  you  will  place  the  right 
officers  at  all  strategic  points;  men  who  will  have  had  advance  instructions 
from  you.  They,  too,  will  be  'surprised  and  overcome  by  a  superior  force' — 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  surrender  of  their  posts. 

"General,  I  have  had  this  visit  in  mind  for  some  time.  My  temperament 
is  such  that  I  cannot  wait  for  developments;  I  hasten  them.  I  must  know 
now,  not  by  assumption,  but  by  word  of  mouth  from  you,  our  fellow- 
Southerner,  that  you  will,  when  the  hour  comes,  act  as  a  Southerner,  not  as 
a  Federal  officer". 

Randolph  would  soon  know  the  General's  attitude.  His  talk  was  finished. 
He  waited  for  General  Johnston  to  speak. 

The  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Department,  United  States  Army,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  in  a  characteristic,  unconscious  gesture,  ran  his  hands 
through  his  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair  and  then,  with  arms  folded  across  his 
broad  chest,  erect  in  his  chair,  he  addressed  the  Southern  zealot: 

"Randolph,  you  are  the  first  of  the  organized  Southern  conspirators  to 
call  upon  me.  I  have  been  anticipating,  hoping  even,  that  someone,  or  a 
committee,  from  the  group  would  contact  me  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
What  I  shall  say  to  you  about  my  position  and  how  it  affects  my  attitude 
would  have  been  said  to  any  such  person  or  persons  sent  to  interview  me. 

"The  problem  is  more  complex  than  it  appears  to  you,  my  friend.  If  we 
were  sitting  here  as  two  private  citizens,  discussing  the  national  crisis,  we 
could  converse  on  and  from  the  same  plane.  But  that  is  not  the  situation.  As 
an  attorney,  you  are  an  'officer  of  the  court',  oath-bound  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  of  your  clients  to  the  utmost.  But  when  not  so  engaged 
you  are  a  private  citizen  and  enjoy  freedom  of  action.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  an  officer  of  the  government  at  all  times,  oath-bound  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance its  interests  continually.  This  difference  in  our  status  will  not  change 
while  I  wear  the  Army  uniform. 

"You  and  your  fellow-conspirators  are  plotting  revolution.  And  that  is,  as 
you  say,  your  'inalienable  right',  inherent  in  the  human  race.  But  it  is  a  basic 
function  of  existing  government  to  suppress  and  defeat  revolution.  That  is 
my  primary  function  at  this  juncture.  I  am,  under  my  oath,  bound  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  and  fully  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  all  matters ;  not 
only  routine,  but  also  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  military  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  My  personal  opinions,  my  sectional  sentiments,  my  ancestry,  are 
wholly  apart  from  my  official  obligation. 

"This  is  true  of  all  the  soldiers  of  my  command — until  they  are  released 
from  their  official  oath.  If  they  were  citizens  instead  of  soldiers  some  of  the 
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men  now  on  my  staff  might  be  working  with  your  secret  organization.  But 
they  are  not  free  so  to  act,  therefore  none  of  them  are  so  affiliated.  These 
men  will  obey  my  orders,  consistent  with  their  oath.  Respecting  that  oath 
they  will  deserve  and  receive  the  respect  of  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  any 
future  conflict,  and  they  will  hold  the  regard  of  their  own  people  at  home. 
To  violate  their  obligation  never  occurs  to  them. 

"Mr.  Randolph,  you  know  that  there  are  no  garlands  of  affection  for  the 
traitor,  anywhere  in  the  world — not  even  from  those  whose  cause  his 
treason  serves." 

Randolph  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  table.  He  did  not  speak,  nor 
did  he  change  position  as  the  Commander  paused. 

General  Johnston  continued : 

"The  details  pertaining  to  your  organization  were  made  known  to  me  by 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  your  group.  That  person's  knowledge  resulted 
from  secretly  listening  to  and  observing  your  proceedings.  It  is  fortunate  for 
me  and  for  the  people  that  this  information  became  available  thus  early.  In 
the  end  it  may  mean  the  difference  between  peace  and  war  on  this  Coast. 

"From  the  day  I  learned  of  your  program  you  have  not  had  the  slightest 
chance  to  succeed,  even  if  you  could  have  prevailed  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Army  is  prepared  to  meet  any  possible  emergency.  More  than 
this,  the  Coast  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Army  to  preserve  peace 
and  security.  Colonel  Stevenson,  veteran  officer  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
leader  of  the  'Stevenson  Expedition'  to  California,  has  organized  and 
equipped  a  strong  force  of  volunteers  in  San  Francisco,  ready  to  meet  and 
suppress  any  outbreak  of  violence.  We  have  conferred  and  will  coordinate 
action  as  the  need  arises. 

"As  soon  as  your  plan  was  reported  to  me  I  moved  all  Army  ordnance, 
except  a  few  fixed  pieces,  from  Benicia  Barracks  and  arsenal,  where  an  attack 
in  force,  by  surprise,  might  have  secured  them,  to  invulnerable  Alcatraz.  In- 
cluded were  all  reserve  muskets  and  ammunition. 

"I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  Governor  Downey.  He  has  my  as- 
surrance  that  these  surplus  munitions  are  subject  to  his  order,  if  and  when 
insurrection  is  threatened. 

"You  ask  me  to  place  the  'right  officers'  at  all  vital  points.  This  has  al- 
ready been  done.  Most  of  these  men  were  trained  at  West  Point — a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  their  fidelity.  But  all  of  them  can  be  depended  upon,  re- 
gardless of  how  and  where  they  were  commissioned.  All  but  four  of  these 
officers  are  from  Northern  States  and  will  fight  for  the  Union  in  the  event  of 
war.  I  know,  because  they  have  been  interviewed  as  to  sentiment  whenever 
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any  doubt  existed  involving  their  attitude  toward  the  sectional  crisis.  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  who  commands  at  Alcatraz,  is  a  Kentuckian,  but  he  will  fight 
on  the  Union  side  in  the  event  of  war.  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lieutenant 
Corley,  both  Southerners,  have  been  retained  at  now  depleted  Benicia 
Barracks. 

"No  Southern  men  have  been  assigned  to  key  positions;  this  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  subject  them  to  the  necessity  of  firing  on  Southern  men, 
which  they  would  have  unhesitatingly  done  if  attacked.  You  can  see  that 
this  would  be  unfair  to  them,  and  it  would  invite  reprisals,  in  the  heat  of  war 
passion,  when  they  returned  to  their  home  States. 

"Why  do  I  tell  you  of  this  preparedness,  Randolph,  when  a  military  com- 
mander's plans  are  for  the  ears  of  his  staff,  only?  It  is  because  your  under- 
taking calls  for  surprise.  You  counted  on  securing  guns  for  your  revolution 
by  a  sudden,  unexpected  attack  on  Benicia.  You  were  certain  that  you 
would  not  have  to  contend  with  serious  resistance  anywhere,  because  dis- 
loyal soldiers  would  surrender  their  posts  to  you  immediately.  And,  more 
important  to  you  than  all  else,  you  counted  on  the  cooperation  of  a  dis- 
honorable Commander.  Now  you  know  there  are  no  disloyal  officers  and 
soldiers  and  that  the  Commander  of  the  Department  will  function  consist- 
ent with  his  duty. 

"Randolph,  the  men  in  your  organization  are  realists.  When  they  learn 
that  their  plans  are  known  to  me  and  that  they  have  already  been  countered ; 
when  they  realize  that  because  of  this  their  cause  is  hopeless,  they  will 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Then  bloodshed  will  be  avoided.  That  is  what  I  ac- 
complish by  revealing  my  plans  to  you. 

"Tell  our  Southern  friends  what  I  have  outlined  to  you.  If  any  of  them  are 
still  unconvinced  regarding  my  attitude,  ask  the  doubters  to  come  to  me.  I 
shall  let  them  know  exactly  what  they  face — defeat,  punishment,  possibly 
death.  Then  I  shall  advise  them  to  go  South  and,  if  war  comes,  join  their 
Confederate  Army.  I  shall  try  to  show  them  that  this  tranquil  distant  land 
must  not  become  a  bloody  battleground ;  that  peace  must  prevail  on  this 
Western  territory,  which  belongs  alike  to  the  North  and  to  the  South. 

"This  Coast  is  not  under  martial  law  just  now,  nor  should  it  be,  even  if 
war  between  the  sections  develops.  But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  invoke  this 
extreme  measure  to  put  down  sedition.  In  such  an  event  I  shall  suspend  the 
civil  process  by  proclamation,  imprison  every  conspirator  and  all  who  are 
guilty  of  overt  acts.  Any  mob  of  extremists  engaged  in  violence,  or  advocat- 
ing violence,  will  feel  the  full  power  of  the  United  States  Army,  re-enforced 
by  the  friends  of  order  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 
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"Yes,  my  friend,  I  shall  employ  every  resource  at  my  command  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  people  and  preserve  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Isolated  as  we  are  out  here,  thousands  of  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, I  cannot  receive  instructions  from  General  Scott,  the  Chief  of  the 
Army.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  is  mine;  it  is  all  mine;  by  virtue  of  my 
position  I  am,  in  any  emergency,  the  supreme  governmental  authority  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  the  power  of  the  Government  rests  in  me  when  its 
authority  is  challenged.  /  will  not  abuse  that  power,  but  I  shall  use  it  if  1  must. 
Tell  that  to  our  Southern  friends  ' . 

Randolph  leaped  to  his  feet,  seized  his  chair  and  hurled  it  against  the  wall 
with  a  resounding  crash.  Then,  flashing  a  look  of  unutterable  fury  at 
General  Johnston,  he  rushed  through  the  door  and  was  gone. 

The  Californian  from  Virginia  and  the  Texan  from  Kentucky  had  met  for 
the  last  time. 

But  Randolph  would  have  his  revenge.  He  must  see  McClatchy — and 
he  did. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
RANDOLPH'S  REVENGE 

James  McClatchy,  astute  founder  of  a  powerful  progressive-newspaper 
dynasty,  in  1861  chief-editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  was  in  conference  with 
Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  urgently  requested  the  meeting.  "I  must  see 
you  at  once",  he  had  said,  "about  a  matter  of  treason !" 

A  native  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  McClatchy  was  an  orphan  at  eight- 
een. Resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world,  he  arrived  in  New  York 
in  1846  and  soon  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  Horace  Greeley.  In 
1849  he  was  in  California,  writing  weekly  stories  on  the  gold-rush  for 
Greeley's  New  York  Tribune.  A  varied  journalistic  career  raised  him  high  in 
public  esteem  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between  the  States  he  was  the 
most  influential  of  Californians.  Years  later  McClatchy's  land-reform  princi- 
ples were  incorporated  by  Henry  George  in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty'  edited 
by  McClatchy,  which  literary  achievement  became  the  inspiration  of  the 
national  Single-Tax  movement.  At  the  time  of  the  talk  with  Randolph  he 
was  President  of  the  Lincoln  League,  in  Sacramento. 

The  conference,  near  midnight,  began  with  the  dramatic  assertion  by 
Randolph  that  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  Pacific 
Department,  was  a  traitor.  McClatchy  told  about  it  years  later  in  a  remin- 
iscent editorial,  which,  in  part,  read  as  follows: 

"Randolph,  then  an  earnest  Union  man,  said  that  war  was  inevitable  and 
that  he  prayed  California  might  be  saved  from  its  horrors.  There  is  danger', 
he  said,  'very  grave  danger!  This  danger  lies  in  the  very  officers  you  seem  to 
rely  on.  I  know  this  man  Johnston,  who  is  in  command  here.  His  heart  is 
with  the  South.  He  will  aid  it  whenever  opportunity  offers.  His  military 
pride  may  not  permit  him  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  Government  against  it 
while  he  is  in  command.  He  may  not  become  an  open,  broad-daylight 
traitor,  but  he  will  plot  treason  in  secret.  He  will  connive  at  and  consent  to 
becoming  surprised  and  overcome,  so  that  the  forts  and  arsenals  may  be 
captured  by  the  rebels.  He  will  so  arrange  his  posts  and  his  guards,  by  plac- 
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ing  doubtful  men  there  and  fewer  of  them  here,  so  that  in  a  single  night  a 
few  hundred  conspirators  can  gain  possession  of  Alcatraz,  Fort  Point  and 
Benicia.  Then  what  can  loyal  men  do,  with  their  hands  tied  and  their  own 
guns  turned  against  them? 

'  'The  possession  of  these  forts  will  give  them  control  of  the  Overland 
Route.  The  South,  knowing  how  much  stronger  in  war  the  party  must  be 
that  controls  the  gold-production  of  California,  will  make  it  a  point  to  en- 
compass the  State,  with  the  intent  to  secure  the  gold-dust'. 

"It  was  then  late;  but  it  was  Pony  Express  night,  and  the  little  horse  was 
saddled,  ready  to  start  on  his  gallop  across  the  continent  as  soon  as  the 
steamer  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  This  information  was  too  weighty  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  telegraph.  The  peace,  prosperity  and  perhaps  the  future  of  a 
great  State,  and  it  might  be,  the  life  of  a  nation,  depended  upon  its  swift  and 
secret  transmission  to  the  proper  authorities. 

"The  editor  hastened  to  his  office.  He  wrote  U.S.  Senator  Baker  the  tale 
that  Randolph  told  him,  saying: 

'You  know  me  and  you  know  Randolph.  I  fear  that  what  he  says  is  but 
too  true.  Be  swift  to  see  the  President.  Tell  him  this  and  if  you  and  he  and 
the  War  Department  think  that  treason  is  brooding  in  this  quarter,  lose  not 
an  hour  in  placing  a  trustworthy  soldier  in  command.  The  people  of  Calif- 
ornia will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  the  rest.' 

"The  pony  leaped  out  into  the  night  and  when  morning  came  he  was 
speeding  through  the  Sierra,  beyond  the  reach  of  mishap. 

"It  has  since  been  said  that  Senator  Baker,  on  the  instant  he  received  the 
letter,  went  to  President  Lincoln.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  summoned  and 
General  Sumner  then  and  there  ordered  to  San  Francisco.  The  out-going 
steamer  was  ordered  to  stop  off  Staten  Island  and  there  General  Sumner,  dis- 
guised, was  put  on  board.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  unheralded,  except  for 
two  short  lines  in  a  newspaper  dispatch,  which,  however,  none  but  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Baker  understood. 

"Sumner  went  at  once  to  Johnston's  headquarters,  showed  him  his 
authority  to  take  command  and  demanded  immediate  possession  .  .  . 
Randolph  never  knew  that  it  was  the  information  he  gave  which  saved  Calif- 
ornia from  rebel  hands  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war". 


LINCOLN'S  PERPLEXITY 

Abraham  Lincoln,  three  weeks  in  office  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  listening  intently  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward.  The  Sec- 
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retary,  his  agitation  obvious,  had  entered  the  White  House  hurriedly,  an- 
nouncing that  he  must  see  the  President  at  once.  After  both  were  seated  the 
newly  inducted  head  of  the  State  Department  said: 

"I  have  just  received  bad  news  from  California,  Mr.  President.  The  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Department  out  there,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  is  a 
traitor.  He  is  preparing  to  turn  over  the  entire  military  establishment  to  the 
Confederacy.  We  must  replace  him  at  once,  before  he  can  put  his  plans  into 
effect ". 

President  Lincoln,  a  half-smile  on  his  calm  face,  remarked  quietly:  "Gen- 
eral Johnston  a  traitor!  No,  Mr.  Secretary,  not  that  man.  You  have  been 
misinformed". 

Seward,  irritated  at  Lincoln's  attitude,  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  to 
his  feet.  Taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  shaken  by  emotion,  he  said : 
"Here  is  the  proof ;  a  letter  to  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon.  It  came  by  pony 
express  this  morning."  The  letter  bore  the  signature:  "James  McClatchy". 

The  President  read  the  editor's  letter  and  returned  it.  He  said :  "The  writer 
is  sincere;  that  is  plain.  He  writes  from  praiseworthy  conviction,  but  we,  as 
attorneys,  must  admit  that  it  does  not  constitute  proof  of  treason". 

"But  we  are  not  in  court  now,  Mr.  President.  This  is  a  time  of  crisis;  war 
crisis.  The  situation  calls  for  quick  action,  based  on  what  the  letter  says.  If 
we  wait  for  evidence  that  would  stand  up  in  court  it  will  be  too  late.  Mr. 
Cameron  agrees  with  me.  He  says  that,  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  replace  Johnston  immediately." 

"Let's  sleep  on  it,  Mr.  Seward",  said  the  President.  "I  suggest  that  you 
and  Mr.  Cameron  meet  with  me  at  nine  tomorrow  morning.  Is  that  agree- 
able to  you?" 

"Very  well",  replied  Seward,  with  hesitation.  "Good  day,  Mr.  President", 
and  the  Secretary  left  for  his  desk  at  the  State  Department. 

President  Lincoln  remained  seated,  in  meditation.  His  mind  took  him 
back  a  quarter-century,  to  the  stirring  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  War;  to  1833, 
when  he,  a  young  lawyer,  was  Captain  of  a  Scout  Company  of  the  Illinois 
Militia,  fighting  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  Indian  tribes;  to  the  profit-paying  hours 
spent  with  the  earnest  instructor  on  military  ways  and  means,  the  tall,  mag- 
netic, popular  young  Adjutant  of  General  Atkinson's  staff,  Lieutenant 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Modest,  patient  and  friendly,  there  was  stimulus  in 
his  hand-clasp,  intrinsic  nobility  in  his  countenance. 

"A  traitor?" ,  said  Lincoln,  in  audible  reflection,  "No,  not  that  man\" 
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DILEMMA  OF  CHIEFTAINS 

The  majestic  frame  of  Winfield  Scott,  General-in-Chief,  United  States 
Army,  stood  in  attitude  of  respect  and  welcome  as  President  Lincoln  entered 
the  General's  office.  The  hour  was  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Greetings  were 
limited  to  a  handshake,  in  silence. 

Taking  a  chair  across  the  desk  from  the  big  mahogany  seat  of  the  Army 
chief,  the  President  said : 

"I  deemed  it  prudent  to  arrange  to  see  you  here  instead  of  at  the  White 
House.  Tonight  we  must  decide  what  to  do  about  the  Johnston  matter.  The 
problem  has  two  aspects,  military  and  political.  Seward  is  to  see  me  again 
tomorrow  morning  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  mollified ;  that  his  appre- 
hensions involving  General  Johnston  be  at  least  reduced  by  action.  The  im- 
portant task  we  face  is  to  quiet  him.  Unless  Johnston  is  superceded  he  fears, 
and  rightly,  that  Senator  Baker  will  make  the  situation  public.  If  he  does 
that  it  will  aggravate  the  prevailing  hysteria,  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  entire  North.  How  does  it  look  to  you?" 

"This  letter  to  Baker  from  the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  is  the  climax  of 
a  series  of  rumors  and  unsupported  allegations  which  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated, as  you  are  aware,  all  of  it  by  civilians",  said  General  Scott.  "It  is  all 
based  upon  suspicion — and  fear;  nothing  more  than  that.  Johnston  is  a 
Southerner.  Therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  will  not  have  regard  for 
his  official  oath;  that  he  will  turn  the  Pacific  Department  into  a  Confederate 
stronghold.  And  the  irony  in  it  all  is  that  I  issued  the  order  assigning 
Johnston  to  the  Pacific  command  because  I  was  determined  to  avert  just 
such  a  disaster  to  the  nation". 

The  President  sat  relaxed,  eyes  closed,  while  Scott  was  speaking,  his  head 
bowed  to  his  chest.  From  his  attitude  he  might  have  been  dozing.  But  his 
brain  was  alert,  the  relaxation  being  relief  from  a  long  day — many  long  days 
— of  exhausting  labor.  He  waited  for  General  Scott  to  resume.  The  aging 
head  of  the  Army,  also  a  harried  victim  of  the  hectic  days  following  the 
change  of  Administration,  was  tired  in  mind  and  body.  His  speech  was  slow 
and  labored : 

"Floyd  wanted  to  send  Johnston  to  the  Texas  Department,  but  he  de- 
clined ;  said  he  would  leave  the  service  rather  than  be  placed  where  he  might 
be  brought  in  conflict  with  his  own  people  if  it  became  necessary  to  defend 
the  Texas  establishment  against  secessionist  attack.  If  Twiggs  had  been 
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equally  scrupulous  we  would  have  been  spared  the  tragic  loss  caused  by  his 
collusion  with  the  rebellion-minded  Texans".  General  Scott  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  sighed  deeply,  then  proceeded : 

"I  know  this  will  not  happen  in  California.  Johnston  is  a  man  of  charac- 
ter. I  understand  him  better  than  those  who  have  had  but  limited  contact 
with  him.  I  observed  him  at  the  Academy,  where  he  was  Captain  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  and  after  he  was  graduated  with  such  high  honors  I  sought 
to  make  him  my  aide-de-camp.  But  he  declined;  said  he  wanted  active 
service  in  the  line  instead  of  a  life  of  ease  in  Washington. 

"When  Floyd  told  Johnston  that  he  would  not  be  sent  to  Texas  against 
his  will  he  indicated  preference  for  California,  where  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  conflict  between  sentiment  and  duty.  However,  Floyd  undoubtedly 
had  in  mind  that  when  put  to  the  test  Johnston  would  do  his  utmost  to  ad- 
vance the  Southern  cause".  The  General  waited  for  the  President  to  speak: 

"We  both  are  of  one  mind",  he  said.  "We  both  know  that  Johnston  is 
principle  incarnate  and  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  public  and  congressional 
doubts  and  fears  are  potentially  dangerous.  Our  problem  is  how  to  end 
them  and  still  avoid  injury  to  Johnston's  pride  and  prestige.  General  Scott, 
it  is  the  very  fact  of  his  integrity  that  renders  our  problem  so  difficult.  I  must 
depend  upon  you  to  find  the  solution". 

"Johnston  is,  as  you  know,  the  ranking  General  in  the  service",  said 
Scott.  "And  of  course  we  hope  to  preserve  his  talents  for  the  Union,  master- 
strategist  that  he  is.  If  he  remains  in  the  Army  I  shall  place  him  at  its  head, 
in  the  field.  If  he  goes  to  the  South  he  will  first  resign  his  commission, 
which  Twiggs  did  not  do,  and  will  ask  to  be  relieved.  But  he  will  guard  the 
Department  zealously  until  relieved.  If  he  then  aligns  himself  with  the  Con- 
federacy he  will  be  a  powerful  factor  on  that  side. 

"Perhaps  Colonel  Sumner  should  be  used  in  the  emergency.  He  could  be 
promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  then  sent  out  to  take  over  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand. That  would  be  routine;  proper  because  of  his  promotion.  If  that  is 
done  there  will  be  no  friction,  or  hard  feelings,  when  Sumner  arrives  on  the 
West  Coast,  because  he  and  Johnston  are  personal  friends;  have  been  for 
years.  I  can  send  orders  with  Sumner  for  Johnston  to  report  here.  This  will, 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  mean  that  his  promotion  to  Major- General  is  in 
contemplation. 

"If  Johnston  intends  to  leave  the  army  he  will  not  come  here.  Then  we 
will  have  to  intercept  and  arrest  him  before  he  can  get  to  the  South.  Once 
that  is  accomplished,  he  can  safely  be  paroled.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
reasoning,  Mr.  President?" 
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"Proceed  as  you  have  outlined,  General",  said  the  weary  Executive. 
"When  Secretary  Seward  calls  in  the  morning  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  have 
left  everything  to  you.  He  must  not  know  of  this  conference,  however.  And 
now  I  shall  try  to  get  some  sleep". 

"Before  you  leave",  said  Scott,  "I  must  give  you  the  military  slant  to  this 
situation :  If  it  were  in  the  mind  of  General  Johnston  to  make  California  a 
secessionist  base,  nothing  we  could  do  here  would  prevent  that  disaster 
from  happening — it  would  now  be  a  fact-accomplished.  Generals  who  are  in 
supreme  comand  of  a  military  situation  do  not  have  to  wait;  they  do  not 
have  to  take  a  chance  on  remaining  undisturbed — they  act\  If  Johnston  were 
disloyal  to  his  oath  it  would  now  be  too  late  to  relieve  him.  In  that  unlikely 
event  Sumner  would  be  placed  in  irons  on  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco — and 
we  would  lose  a  good  Union  General.  Sumner  knows  that  now.  Thank  God 
in  was  not  Twiggs  who  was  sent  to  California!" 


Edmund  Randolph  lied  when  he  told  editor  McClatchy,  President  of  the 
Lincoln  League,  that  General  Johnston  was  a  secessionist  conspirator;  lied 
with  malice-aforethought,  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  friend  with  the 
vengeance-intent  to  ruin  Johnston.  Not  suspecting  treachery,  McClatchy 
sent  the  warning  to  Senator  Edward  D.  Baker.  But  when  he  read  in  the 
Union  of  Randolph's  tirade  against  Lincoln  he  knew  he  had  been  shamefully 
deceived.  By  that  time  the  damage  had  been  done. 


To  President  Lincoln  the  dilemma  created  by  the  demand  of  Senator  Baker 
for  Johnston's  replacement  was  deeply  disturbing — for  he  would  not  be 
President  were  it  not  for  Baker's  devoted  life-long  zeal  in  his  behalf.  In 
Illinois  it  was  Baker's  strategy  which  activated  Lincoln's  every  political  con- 
test. In  California  it  was  Baker's  inspiring  eloquence  which  won  the  State 
for  him.  And  now,  with  his  gratitude  amounting  to  fervor,  he  must  devise 
means  to  check-mate  Baker's  agitation,  based  upon  Baker's  belief  that 
McClatchy's  warning  of  treason  was  true. 


That  night,  before  he  retired,  Abraham  Lincoln  read  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm.  A  book-mark  was  between  the  pages. 
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GENERAL  JOHNSTON  RESIGNS 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1861 
Via  Pony  Express 

To  Colonel  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
Adjutant  General, 
Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  tender  the  resignation  of  my  commission  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  to  request  that  it  may  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  action;  and  I  also  respectfully  ask  that  my  suc- 
cessor may  be  appointed  and  ordered  to  relieve  me  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

A.  S.Johnston, 

Brevet  Brigadier- General. 

HONORS  TO  FATHER  AND  SON 

Washington,  April  18,  1861 

To  General  A.  S.Johnston: 

My  Dear  General:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  that  he  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  you,  and  will  give 
you  the  most  important  command  and  trust  on  your  arrival. 

Sidney  (Albert  Sidney,  Jr.,)  is  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy. 

Ever  Yours,  F.J.  Porter 
Asst.  Adjutant-General 

Telegraph  to  St.  Louis 

Pony  Express  to  San  Francisco. 

GENERAL  TWIGGS— AND  CALIFORNIA 

General  Scott  called  at  the  White  House  the  day  following  President 
Lincoln's  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 
In  his  hand  Scott  held  a  folder  containing  "General  Orders" ,  requiring  the 
President's  approval  and  signature. 
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"I  had  a  troubled  sleep  last  night",  said  the  President  in  reply  to  the  soli- 
citous inquiry  of  the  Army's  General-in-Chief,  "not  the  restful  one  I  might 
have  had  if  you  hadn't  mentioned  General  Twiggs,  just  as  I  was  leaving  you 
last  night.  And,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  completed  file  on 
Twiggs;  please  send  it  over". 

That  afternoon  the  record  of  the  late  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Texas  was  in  process  of  inspection  by  the  President: 

"In  re  David  E.  Twiggs — Resume' by  Scott. 

"Investigation  discloses  that  not  only  did  Twiggs  surrender  the  Army  es- 
tablishment without  resistance,  but  that  he  actually  contrived  to  have  the 
demand  for  surrender  made  upon  him,  even  before  the  Texas  'Ordinance  of 
Secession'  had  been  adopted. 

"The  contemplated  draft  of  the  ordinance  was  in  the  hands  of  a  'Com- 
mittee of  Safety'.  Twiggs  informed  this  Committee,  a  purely  civil  group,  of 
his  willingness  to  surrender  the  Department,  provided  a  show  of  force  was 
made.  This  was  then  made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Ben 
McCulloch  to  a  command  at  San  Antonio,  Headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment. McCulloch  hurriedly  collected  a  volunteer  force,  appeared  before  the 
city,  and,  on  February  18th,  demanded  and  received  the  surrender  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Texas.  This  took  the  form  of  an  'Order  of  Exercise',  signed  by 
General  Twiggs,  'to  avoid  bloodshed',  which  required  the  troops  to  evacu- 
ate the  posts,  surrender  all  public  property  not  necessary  to  transport  them 
to  the  Coast,  and  retaining  their  side-arms  and  two  batteries  of  flying  artil- 
lery, of  four  guns  each,  to  then  concentrate  at  Green  Lake,  where  they 
would  surrender  the  remaining  transportation  to  State  agents. 

"Colonel  George  Stoneman,  commanding  on  the  Rio  Grande,  refused  to 
surrender  his  command  and  equipment,  consistent  with  Twiggs'  order. 
Taking  everything  possible  with  him,  he  impressed  the  steamboat  Mustang 
for  transport  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  arrived  March  20, 
1861.  The  next  morning  he  transferred  his  command  to  the  Steamer  Arizona 
and  sailed  for  Indianola,  where  he  arrived  two  days  later.  On  March  3lst  he 
sailed  with  the  First  Detachment  of  the  Regiment  on  the  Steamer 
Coatzacolcos  for  New  York,  and  from  there  to  Carlisle,  where  the  troops  ar- 
rived April  13th. 

"Colonel  Stoneman  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  serve 
in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

"Property  surrendered  to  Col.  Ben  McCulloch  by  Twiggs: 

1,880  mules value   $      90,000.00 

500  wagons "  70,000.00 
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950  horses "  142,000.00 

Wagon  materials,  etc "  250,000.00 

Corn "  7,000.00 

Clothing "  150,000.00 

Commissary  stores "  75,000.00 

Ordnance  stores "  400,000.00 

Total  $1,209,000.00 
Note— (Scott) 

"This  is  the  most  shameful  and  demoralizing  instance  of  betrayal  of  trust 
in  all  history." 


General  Orders  No.  24 

War  Department,  March  1.  1861 
By  Direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

It  is  ordered  that  Brigadier-General  David  E.  Twiggs  be,  and  is 
hereby  dismissed  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  his  treachery 
to  the  flag  of  his  country,  in  having  surrendered  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1861,  on  the  demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the 
military  posts  and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  his  Depart- 
ment and  under  his  charge. 

J.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War 
By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
S.  Cooper,  Adjutant-General. 


The  President  reflected :  He  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
titled  it: 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 

Losses  caused  because  Twiggs  was  sent  to  Texas :  The  entire  property 
inventory  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  $1,209,000.00. 

Losses  (estimated)  if  Twiggs  had  been  sent  to  California: 

1.  The  entire  property  inventory  of  the  Pacific  Department. 

2.  The  Pacific  Coast,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  consolidat- 
ed with  the  Confederacy. 

3.  The  gold  and  silver  of  California  and  Nevada  diverted  to  the  Con- 
federacy. 

4.  Loss  of  the  War,  and  a  divided  nation ! 
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'Yes,  thank  God  Twiggs  did  not  go  to  the  Pacific  Department! 


"Tremendous  Warfare"  in  California. 
(From  the  book,  "Gold  and  Sunshine ",  by  Col.  James  J.  Ayers,  war-time 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call.) 

"It  became  a  serious  matter  whether  the  sympathizers  with  the  South 
would  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  Although  the 
Unionists  were  believed  to  be  in  the  majority,  yet  if  General  Johnston 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  General  Twiggs  had  done  in  Texas,  the 
secessionists  could  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  this  state  with  the  odds 
decidedly  in  favor  of  their  success.  But  General  Johnston  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor  and  refused  to  betray  the  trust  he  held  under  his 
commission. 

"The  Call,  at  the  crisis,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  although  about  one-half  of  its  subscribers  were  secessionists,  or 
sympathized  with  it. 

"No  one  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  awful  conditions  which 
would  have  arisen  on  this  Coast  if  General  Johnston  had  yielded  to  the  ex- 
treme secessionist  demands.  'Bleeding  Kansas'  would  have  afforded  but  a 
shadowy  picture  of  strife  beside  the  tremendous  warfare  that  would  have 
been  waged  in  California  between  the  hostile  forces.  The  whole  state  and 
the  adjoining  Territories  would  have  been  deluged  in  blood.  Thanks  to 
Johnston's  nobility  of  soul,  he  was  loyal  to  the  highest  instincts  of  honor 
and  our  state  was  saved  from  a  calamity  that  would  have  brought  sorrow 
and  desolation  to  thousands  of  hearthstones". 


"Victory  For  the  Confederacy" 
(From  the  book,  "California  in  the  Making",  by  Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  Dir- 
ector of  the  California  History  Foundation,  College  of  the  Pacific,  1953.) 

"Suppose  the  agitation  for  a  'Pacific  Republic'  had  eventuated?  Or  the 
state  government,  being  in  the  hands  of  Southerners,  suppose  that  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  on  the  Pacific,  had 
betrayed  California  to  the  Confederacy,  would  not  the  state  have  been  led  to 
secede  and  throw  the  great  weight  of  its  influence  to  the  South?  Would 
California  gold  have  been  used  to  buttress  the  case  of  the  Confederacy  in- 
stead of  for  the  support  of  the  Union?  If  California  (and  Oregon)  had 
seceded  in  1861,  how  far-reaching  might  have  been  the  consequences?  If 
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California's  official  attitude  was  truly  a  major  factor  in  preserving  the  Union, 
would  not  a  contrary  attitude  have  been  a  powerful  factor  for  victory  for  the 
Confederacy?  With  profound  changes  resulting  in  the  entire  course  of 
American  history,  including  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  very  nature  of 
the  government  itself?" 


A  GENERAL'S  SECRET  MISSION 

Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  U.S.  Army,  was  at  breakfast,  in  a  Washington 
hotel.  In  his  hands  he  held  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Star,  the  date,  March 
21,  1861.  The  Colonel  found  one  item  which  had  significance: 

"Yesterday,  in  cabinet  council,  it  was  determined  to  nominate  Colonel 
E.  V.  Sumner  to  the  office  of  Brigadier- General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  in  the 
regular  order  of  promotion  in  the  service.  Colonel  Sumner  accompanied 
President  Lincoln  on  the  trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington  for  his  inau- 
guration". 

At  the  hour  of  ten  that  morning  Sumner  was  in  the  office  of  General 
Scott,  Army  Chief,  to  receive  his  new  commission. 

"Good  morning,  General",  said  Scott.  "My  hand,  on  your  promotion, 
and  my  best  wishes".  "Thank  you",  said  Sumner. 

"Here  is  a  letter  I  thought  best  to  place  in  your  hands  myself.  Please  read 
it  now  and  return  it  to  me.  For  the  record,  it  is  dated  tomorrow".  Sumner 
took  the  letter  and  read : 

Washington,  March  22,  1861 

Brigadier-General  E.  V.  Sumner: 

Dear  General : 

Prepare  to  sail  from  New  York  the  first  of  next  month  to  relieve 
Brigadier-General  A.  S.Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Pacific  Depart- 
ment, say  for  a  term  of  years.  The  order  to  sail,  etc.,  will  reach  you  by 
the  next  mail,  but  will  remain  unpublished  "till  you  are  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  confidential  reasons". 

In  haste,  Yours  Truly, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

General  Sumner  returned  the  letter  to  General  Scott  and  awaited  explana- 
tions. Scott  said : 

"This  will  not  be  any  more  to  your  liking  than  it  is  to  mine.  But  it  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  allay  agitation  on  the  part  of  certain  officials  and  to 
avoid  public  clamor.  Senator  Baker  gave  Seward  a  letter  from  a  California 
editor,  relaying  a  warning  he  had  received  from  a  San  Francisco  attorney, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  Johnston  is  preparing  to  surrender  the 
Pacific  Department  to  the  Confederates,  as  Twiggs  did  in  Texas. 

"Cameron,  Seward  and  Stanton  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  matter. 
They  don't  know  Johnston,  as  we  know  him,  nor  do  they  realize  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  at  this  end  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  if  it  were  in 
Johnston's  mind  to  betray  his  trust.  This  trip  is,  therefore,  a  means  of  poli- 
tical appeasement.  The  cabinet  assumes  that  sending  you  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  secretly  will  defeat  a  conspiracy.  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  this  civil- 
ian insistence  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 

"This  mission  will  involve  you  in  a  difficult,  delicate  situation.  Do  the 
best  you  can  with  it.  Johnston  will  leave  the  Army,  I  fear.  Texas  has 
seceded,  and  he  is  a  Texan.  I  feel  that  he  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved;  will 
certainly  ask  to  be  relieved  before  he  leaves  his  post.  The  important  consid- 
eration is  that  he  must  not  know  your  taking  over  his  command  is  other 
than  routine. 

"One  disturbing  factor  is  that  your  mission  may  become  known  here,  and 
the  reason  for  it.  I  am  apprehensive  regarding  the  effect  any  such  publicity 
may  have  upon  a  proud  fellow  like  Johnston.  The  suspicion  of  treason  will 
not  rest  lightly  upon  him,  any  more  than  it  would  on  us". 

General  Sumner  returned  to  his  hotel  to  await  further  orders.  These 
reached  him  the  following  day,  as  "Special  Orders  No.  86",  directing  him  to  as- 
sume the  Pacific  command.  He  placed  this  document  in  the  coat  pocket  of 
his  uniform,  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  accompanying  "confidential" 
letter.  The  General  read  it,  with  disgust  and  humiliation.  Then,  to  fix  the 
details  firmly  in  his  mind,  he  read  it  again.  Next,  he  consigned  the  letter  to 
the  fire,  proceeded  to  a  nearby  store  where  he  purchased  a  plain  business- 
suit  and  outfit.  Back  at  the  hotel,  he  substituted  the  suit  for  his  uniform 
and  left  for  the  steamship  office.  In  the  name  of  "James  Smith"  he  booked 
passage  for  San  Francisco,  via  Panama.  The  steamer  would  sail  April  1st. 

JOHNSTON  LEARNS  OF  INSULT 
(Editorial,  San  Francisco  Herald,  April  11,  1861) 

"A  TRUE  PATRIOT— The  Administration  has  learned,  if  the  telegraphic 
reports  can  be  relied  upon,  that  a  conspiracy  exists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
overthrow  the  Federal  authority  in  California,  with  the  view  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  an  independent  confederacy— and  that  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  is  involved  in  it. 

"The  General,  it  seems,  is  to  surrender  the  U.S.  Forts,  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  to  the  rebels,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  betrayal  of  trust  he  is  to 
be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 

"Whether  the  report  originated  here,  or  in  Washington,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Whether  it  was  coined  for  political  purposes,  or  is 
simply  one  of  the  canards  of  the  day,  intended  for  sensational  effect,  is 
wholly  immaterial.  It  is  a  miserable  falsehood. 

"Certainly  General  Johnston  is  the  last  man  to  whom  the  conspirators 
would  declare  their  plans,  or  from  whom  they  would  expect  assistance. 
While  he  holds  a  commission  from  the  Federal  Government  the  advocates 
and  enemies  of  that  Government  may  alike  rest  assured  that  he  will  never 
betray  the  trust  confided  in  him,  or  do  aught  to  sully  a  reputation,  hitherto 
spotless.  His  friends  in  his  native  State  of  Kentucky,  and  throughout  the 
Atlantic  States,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  in  San  Francisco  the  report  has 
no  believers,  and  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  weakened  the  confidence 
which  our  people  repose  in  him  as  an  accomplished  soldier,  a  true  patriot, 
and  a  gallant  gentleman". 


FROM  ALTA  CALIFORNIA,  APRIL  25,  1861 

"The  newly  appointed  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Department,  Brigadier- 
General  E.  V.  Sumner,  lately  promoted  to  his  present  rank  and  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  Department,  arrived  on  the  Golden  Age  yesterday  to 
assume  control  of  the  forces  on  this  Coast,  the  headquarters  being  in  this 
city. 

"The  change  will  supercede  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston". 


"A JUDICIOUS  COMMANDER" 

(Editorial,  Alta  California,  April  26,  1861) 
"We  stated  in  yesterday's  Alta  that  Brigadier-General  Sumner  had  arrived 

on  the  Golden  Age  to  relieve  General  Johnston,  who  was  selected  by  General 

Scott  himself  to  succeed  General  Harney,  after  the  death  of  the  lamented 

General  Clarke. 

"One  might  search  the  Army  Register  in  vain  to  find  a  man  better  qualified 

in  every  respect  for  this   important  position.   A  braver  soldier,   a   more 
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courteous  gentleman,  a  purer  patriot  or  more  admirable  man  never  trod  the 
soil  of  our  country. 

"We  regret  to  add  that  General  Johnston  has  resigned  his  commission". 

Sacramento  Union,  April  26,  1861,  By  Telegram  from  San  Francisco: 

General  E.  V.  Sumner  took  formal  possession  of  the  Pacific  Depart- 
ment today  at  Fort  Point.  A  salute  was  fired  for  the  occasion.  The 
report  that  he  hastened  to  Fort  Point  immediately  on  his  arrival  and 
sent  orders  to  Benicia  for  the  removal  of  180,000  stand  of  arms  to 
Alcatraz  is  unfounded.  The  rumor  that  Captain  Stewart  at  Alcatraz  has 
been  removed  is  denied  at  Headquarters. 

"COMMAND  IN  GOOD  ORDER" 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1861 

To  the  Adjutant-General, 
Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  24th  inst.,  and 
on  the  25th  relieved  General  Johnston,  in  command  of  this  Depart- 
ment. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  command  was  turned  over 
to  me  in  good  order.  General  Johnston  had  forwarded  his  resignation 
before  I  arrived,  but  he  continued  to  hold  the  command,  and  was 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government.  My  departure  from  New 
York  was  not  known  until  the  night  before  my  arrival. 

E.  V.  SUMNER, 
Brigad  ier-  General . 


' '  /  Have  Served  Faithfully  ' 

(From  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Griffin,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  by  General  Johnston, 
his  brother-in-law,  in  Pasadena.) 

San  Francisco,  April  14,  1861 
Dear  Brother : 

I  have  forwarded  my  resignation  to  the  President.  I  have  served 
faithfully  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
relieved.  Until  then  I  will  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  my  obligation 
to  the  Government,  as  an  officer.  I  have  consulted  with  my  wife.  It 
brings  me  face  to  face  with  poverty.  There  is  no  dishonor  in  this ;  but 
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to  serve  without  the  proper  motive,  there  would  be. 

I  am  willing  to  undertake  any  employment  that  will  yield  support 
for  my  family.  Your  advice  would  assist  me.  I  have,  in  cash,  about 
$1,500.00  to  begin  with. 

Any  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  I  have  resigned  would  embar- 
rass me  in  the  proper  discharge  of  my  duty.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  notice  to  come  from  the  East. 


Army  Resignations  Accepted 

War  Department,  Washington, 
April  22,  1861 

General  Orders  No.  24 
Resignations: 

Brigadier- General  Joseph  E.Johnson,  April  22,  1861 

Col.  and   Brevet-Brigadier-General   A.   S.  Johnston,   May   3,    1861 

Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  April  25,  1861 

Capt.  James  E.  B.  Stuart,  May  3,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
"WITH  THE  LAST  DROP  OF  BLOOD" 

Eliza  Johnston  opened  the  door  of  the  Department  Commander's  home 
on  Rincon  Hill  to  greet  Ardis  Adams.  The  hour  was  near  nine  p.m. 

"Come  in  my  dear",  she  greeted.  "No  one  could  be  more  welcome.  I 
have  just  told  the  children  their  bed-time  stories  and  tucked  them  in". 

The  two  women  seated  themselves  in  front  of  the  heavy-stone  fireplace 
and  sighed  in  restful  satisfaction.  The  day  had  been  arduous  for  both,  one  in 
the  discharge  of  the  housewife's  myriad  duties,  the  other  from  the  tiresome 
walking  and  talking  which  make  up  the  news-reporter's  normal  day. 

"I  have  some  news  for  the  General",  said  Ardis,  "so  I  thought  if  I  waited 
until  this  late  he  would  be  home". 

"Oh,  he  is  so  busy  these  days  that  sometimes  I  don't  see  him  until  after 
midnight.  If  he  is  late  again  tonight  I  shall  put  you  to  bed  in  the  guest- 
room and  you  can  talk  with  him  at  breakfast.  There  is  Indian  trouble  up 
North  and  the  General  is  preparing  plans  and  instructions  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  He  is  an  old  Indian  fighter,  and  knows  more  about  punitive  ex- 
peditions than  do  the  young  officers  in  the  Oregon  District.  He  says  that 
these  Coast  Indians  are  not  as  crafty  and  ferocious  as  are  the  Plains'  tribes, 
but  they  murder  and  pillage  whenever  they  feel  the  settlers  and  gold- miners 
can  be  attacked  without  danger  to  themselves.  The  General's  policy  is  to 
take  them  by  surprise  and  punish  them  severely". 

"Why  not  tell  me  a  bed-time  story",  urged  Ardis,  "one  with  much  of 
General  Johnston  in  it.  What  about  the  Comanches,  in  Texas,  when  your 
husband  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Texas  Republic?"  Mrs.  Johnston 
turned  a  listening  ear  toward  the  front  door. 

"No  bed-time  story  for  you  tonight,  young  lady",  replied  Eliza.  "The 
General  is  at  the  door  this  minute.  I  hear  him  scraping  the  awful  mud  from 
his  boots".  Mrs.  Johnston  hastened  to  the  door.  The  husband  kissed  his 
wife  ardently,  then  strode  into  the  room.  There  he  gathered  both  women  in 
his  long  arms  in  a  hearty  embrace. 
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"We  have  a  visitor.  Tis  an  honor.  I  am  happily  surprised". 

"Thank  you",  responded  Ardis.  "Yes,  you  have  one  visitor  tonight,  but 
you  will  have  three  visitors  tomorrow,  at  Headquarters,  and  you  will  not  be 
so  'happily  surprised'  when  they  call."  Then,  in  a  bantering  tone,  she  con- 
tinued: "I  came  here  to  see  you  tonight  to  prepare  you  for  their  appear- 
ance". 

"You  have  been  peering  between  the  portiers  again,  I  infer",  said 
Johnston 

"You,  too,  should  have  been  there",  was  the  answer,  her  smiling  glance 
including  both  husband  and  wife.  "It  was  a  verbal  battle- royal". 

Mrs. Johnston  interrupted  to  say: 

"I  have  kept  your  dinner  warm  since  six  o'clock,  Sidney;  shall  we  contin- 
ue in  the  dining  room?  Ardis  and  I  will  have  coffee,  while  she  tells  all  about 
the  callers  you  are  to  greet  tomorrow". 

General  Johnston  attacked  his  meal  as  if  famished.  Observing  him  with 
concern,  Eliza  challenged : 

"What  did  you  have  for  lunch,  my  dear?"  A  smile  was  the  only  response. 

"I  knew  it!",  exclaimed  the  General's  wife,  "You  haven't  had  a  bite  to 
eat  since  breakfast,  have  you?" 

"Well,  dear,"  he  explained,  "it  was  this  way:  I  was  riding  my  horse  to  the 
Presidio,  for  an  inspection.  I  could  have  made  it  in  three  hours,  arriving  in 
ample  time  for  dinner.  But  the  horse  stepped  in  a  badger-hole  and  went 
lame.  I  couldn't  ride  him  after  that,  of  course,  and  I  couldn't  leave  him 
there.  So — your  husband  led  a  limping  horse  two  miles  to  the  officers' 
quarters,  much  too  late  for  dinner. 

"Colonel  Merchant  had  kept  the  troops  on  the  parade  grounds  for 
more  than  an  hour,  waiting  for  me  to  arrive,  then  dismissed  them.  And 
now",  said  the  General,  "may  I  have  more  of  your  incomparable  pot-roast, 
my  dear?" 

The  hungry  Commander  turned  to  Miss  Adams  for  her  recital  of  the 
"battie-royal". 

"Oh,  but  it  was  thrilling",  she  declared.  "At  one  point  I  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  scream.  The  Southern  cabal  is  about  to  break  up.  A  special  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  tomorrow  night,  to  hear  the  report  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  call  upon  you".  Ardis  referred  to  her  notes : 

"It  all  began  when  Edmund  Randolph,  who  came  in  late,  started  to 
shout,  even  before  he  took  his  seat.  He  had  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes  and  he 
spoke  hysterically. 

'  'We  are  ruined!'  he  exclaimed.  T  have  seen  Johnston.  He  refuses  to  co- 
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operate  with  us.  He  is  a  coward,  a  weakling,  not  the  hero-Southerner  we 
thought  he  was.  He  preached  "duty"  as  an  excuse  for  not  hauling  down  the 
Union  flag  and  turning  the  forts  over  to  us.  He  is  against  us,  I  tell  you, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  now!  General,  I  move  we  disband  this  group  at 
once,  pay  off  and  disperse  the  men  in  all  the  camps !' 

"If  there  was  a  second  to  Randolph's  motion  it  was  drowned  out  in  the 
pandemonium  his  sensational  outburst  precipitated.  A  dozen  men  were  on 
their  feet,  all  trying  to  get  recognition.  Failing  to  restore  order,  the  'General' 
left  the  chair.  Then  it  was  a  bedlam  of  argument  and  recrimination,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time.  Not  until  they  had  worn  themselves  out  did  the 
gavel  restore  quiet. 

'  'Gentlemen',  said  the  'General',  'your  conduct  reflects  no  credit  upon 
you  as  Southern  gentlemen.  No  problems  can  be  solved  by  emotional  out- 
bursts. We  will  meet  again  tomorrow  night.  In  the  meantime  we  will  get  a 
definite,  reliable  report  on  Johnston's  attitude.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  our 
excitable  member,  who  has  violated  his  oath  by  his  action,  has  sensed  the 
situation  with  accuracy.  I  now  appoint  members  two,  nine  and  thirty,  with 
the  responsibility-laden  mission  it  involves,  to  interview  General  Johnston. 
They  are  to  obtain  a  direct,  definite  statement  from  him  tomorrow.  Before 
they  leave  him  they  will  know  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  cooperate  with 
us  when  we  give  the  signal.  The  gentlemen  will  report  to  us  tomorrow 
night.  The  continuance  or  abandonment  of  our  project  will  depend  upon 
what  they  have  to  report.  The  meeting  is  adjourned'  ". 

General  Johnston  disposed  of  a  large,  juicy  apple-dumpling,  gave  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  thanked  Mrs.  Johnston  for  his  repast  and  suggested  that 
they  return  to  the  parlor.  Then  the  General  said : 

"Thank  you,  once  more,  Miss  Adams.  Your  zeal  and  good-will  make  my 
course  easier  and  plainer  than  if  I  were  proceeding  blindly.  My  visitors  will 
not  remain  long  tomorrow". 


With  all  members  present,  the  special  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was 
called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  night  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  interview  the  Pacific  Department  Commander. 
Member  thirty,  Ashbury  Harpending,  spoke: 

"General  and  fellow- members:  Your  Committee  acted  consistent  with  its 
instructions.  We  were  ushered  into  the  office  and  presented  to  General 
Johnston.  He  is,  as  most  of  you  know,  a  veritable  giant,  with  a  mass  of 
heavy,  yellow  hair,  untouched  by  age,  though  he  is  nearing  sixty.  The 
General  is  possessed  of  the  nobility  of  bearing  that  marks  a  great  leader  of 
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men  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  looking  at  some  super- man  of  ancient 
history,  like  Hannibal  or  Caesar,  come  to  life  again. 

"He  bade  us  be  seated,  courteously.  'Before  we  go  further',  he  said,  in  a 
matter-of-fact,  off-hand  way,  'there  is  something  I  want  to  mention.  I  have 
heard  foolish  talk  about  an  attempt  to  seize  the  strongholds  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  my  charge.  Knowing  this,  I  have  prepared  for  emergencies,  and 
will  defend  the  property  of  the  United  States  with  every  resource  at  my 
command,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  my  body.  Tell  that  to  all  of 
our  Southern  friends'. 

"Whether  it  was  a  direct  hint  to  us,  I  know  not.  We  sat  there  like  petrified 
stoten-bottles.  Then,  in  an  easy  way,  he  launched  into  general  conversation, 
in  which  we  joined  as  best  we  might.  After  an  hour  we  departed.  We  had 
learned  a  lot,  but  not  what  we  wished  to  know. 

"Of  course  this  foreknowledge  and  inflexible  stand  of  General  Johnston 
was  a  body  blow". 

The  'General'  addressed  the  membership.  "It  is  plain,"  he  said,  "that  the 
time  has  come  for  definite  action,  I  propose  a  secret  ballot  that  will  be  con- 
clusive." 

The  word  "yes"  was  written  on  thirty  slips  of  paper;  likewise,  the  word 
"no".  The  slips  were  jumbled  up  together  and  placed  alongside  of  a  hat,  in 
a  recess  of  the  room.  Each  member  stepped  forward  and  dropped  a  slip  in 
the  hat.  "Yes"  meant  action;  "No",  disbandment.  When  all  had  voted  the 
'General'  took  the  hat,  opened  the  ballots  and  tallied  them;  then  threw 
everything  in  the  fire.  "I  have  to  announce",  he  said,  "that  a  majority  have 
voted  'No'.  I  therefore  direct  that  all  of  our  forces  be  dispersed  and  I  declare 
this  Committee  adjourned  without  day". 

"And  this",  said  Ardis  Adams,  as  she  concluded  the  story  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  secessionists,  "is  my  final  report  as  your  volunteer  commit- 
tee-of-one  on  The  State  of  the  Union — in  California." 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
United  States  Army,  pressed  the  hand  of  Ardis  Adams,  in  appreciation — and 
understanding. 

When  the  girl  had  left  the  Johnston  home  he  sank  into  his  favorite  chair 
by  the  fire.  His  shoulders  twitched  with  emotion;  his  eyes  were  moist;  his 
body  aching.  But  there  was  solace  in  the  gentle  hands  of  one  standing  be- 
hind the  chair;  hands  caressing  his  fevered  forehead;  hands  resting  as  if  in 
benediction  on  his  crown  of  golden  hair.  He  raised  his  arms  to  draw  Eliza's 
lips  to  his,  and  said,  from  deep  in  his  heart: 

"My  dear  one,  love  is  the  sweetest  of  the  blessings  of  God". 
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COMMUNION  OF  COMRADES 

General  E.  V.  Sumner,  United  States  Army,  incognito  as  "James  Smith" 
on  the  passenger  list,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  Golden  Age,  April  24, 
1861. 

From  his  room  in  the  Great  West  Hotel,  later  in  the  day,  he  sent  a  note  to 
a  friend  of  many  years : 
Dear  Sidney: 

I  arrived  today.  Please  see  me  here  tonight.  Am  registered  as  "James 
Smith"  and  am  in  citizen  clothes.  Room  37. 

Sumner. 

Two  soldier-comrades,  veterans  of  thirty  years  military  service,  were  con- 
versing, in  low  voices  and  serious  vein,  in  Room  37,  Great  West  Hotel.  The 
exchange  of  greetings  was  hearty. 

"This  is  the  most  humiliating  experience  of  my  career — of  any  officers's 
career,  I  imagine",  said  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  United  States  Army. 
"But  because  of  you,  for  your  reputation,  it  was  I  who  had  to  come.  No 
other  officer  held  the  rank;  it  would  not  have  been  given  to  me  this  early 
had  not  necessity  compelled.  The  promotion  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
assignment  to  take  over  the  Pacific  command.  Porter  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  rank  for  the  purpose,  but  he  was  known  to  be  your  devoted  friend 
and  admirer,  so  he  wouldn't  do. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  looked  at  Sumner,  with  concern,  at  first, 
then  with  amazement  and  anger,  as  he  caught  the  significance  of  his  words. 
He  spoke,  rapidly,  with  agitation : 

"I  know  that  you  have  been  sent  here  to  succeed  me;  the  office  is  proper- 
ly yours  because  of  your  rank.  But  why  the  secrecy?  Why  the  James  Smith', 
and  the  civilian  attire?  Why  do  you  say  that  no  officer  but  you  could  come, 
especially  not  one  known  to  be  my  close  friend?  What  does  it  mean,  Edwin? 
I  think  I  know  what  it  means,  but  I  want  to  know  everything*." 

"I  am  here,  Johnston,  to  supersede  you  because  charges  have  been  made 
against  your  fidelity  to  your  oath,  by  someone  here  in  San  Francisco;  be- 
cause it  is  believed  by  some  prominent  men  in  Washington  that  you  are  in 
conspiracy  to  turn  the  Department  over  to  the  secessionists.  /  don't  believe 
it;  nobody  in  the  Army  believes  it.  The  President  knows  that  is  is  not  true, 
and  has  said  so  to  his  intimates.  Scott's  very  soul  revolts  over  the  whole 
mess — wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  have  the  high  command  when 
you  go  to  Washington.  A  Major-General's  commission  is  on  his  desk  now, 
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undated,  ready  to  be  handed  to  you  as  soon  as  you  arrive.  And  he  wants 
Mackall  for  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  I 
saw  both  papers  before  I  left  his  office. 

"Scott  realizes,  of  course,  that  you  both  may  leave  the  Army  and  go  with 
the  South  as  so  many  have  done,  or  will  do.  But  he  also  fully  realizes  that, 
in  that  event,  you  will  file  a  resignation. 

"But  in  the  meantime  things  had  to  be  done  this  way.  I  can  see  that  it  had 
to  be  done,  and  you  will,  too,  later.  Washington  is  a  mad-house  and  the 
Senators,  some  of  them,  the  maddest  element  in  the  city.  Baker  is  worst  of 
all.  He  wants  a  commission  in  the  Army;  nothing  less  than  a  regimental 
command  and  will  probably  get  it  if  war  breaks  out;  Colonel  of  Volunteers. 
But  it  is  a  shameful  situation,  even  under  the  circumstances. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  shameful  thing.  How  I  wish  that  I  could  have  avoided  any 
connection  with  it".  The  General  ceased  speaking. 

Johnston  left  his  chair,  his  tall  body  trembling  with  emotion,  face 
flushed,  eyes  flaming  with  indignation.  He  said : 

"So  that  is  why  you  are  here — to  prevent  treason;  treason  by  me!  Did  you 
bring  the  evidence  with  you?  The  proof?  NO,  because  there  was  no  evidence;  no 
proof;  not  the  semblance  of  proof !  Nevertheless,  a  high  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  is  to  be  branded  'Traitor — because  somebody  suspects  him  of  conspiracy 
against  his  country — while  he  wears  its  uniform!  Humiliating?  Shameful?  Of 
course,  but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  damnable!  Albert  Johnston,  consigned  to  the 
Nation  s  outcasts — with  Benedict  Arnold!" 
Johnston  sank  to  his  chair,  exhausted  by  his  passionate  outburst. 

"I  realize  just  how  you  feel,  Sidney",  said  Sumner,  his  distress  obvious. 
"Your  reaction  to  the  insult  is  what  mine,  what  any  officer's — would  be, 
under  the  same  provocation.  I  feel  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
want  to  do — I  shall  do — everything  I  can  to  make  the  ordeal  easier  for  you. 
That  is  why  I  am  waiting  until  tomorrow  to  present  my  orders  at  Head- 
quarters. I  want  the  public  to  know  that  no  occasion  for  haste  existed.  That 
is  why  I  asked  you  to  come  here  tonight.  I  am  a  man,  a  human  being,  as 
well  as  an  officer. 

"My  orders  are  to  succeed  to  this  command — nothing  more.  How  and 
when  I  take  over  is  for  me  to  decide.  I  shall  call  on  you  tomorrow  and  show 
my  orders,  as  though  this  prior  meeting  had  not  occurred.  The  formal  cer- 
emonies can  take  place  at  any  time  agreeable  to  you. 

"What  I  am  attempting  to  do",  the  disturbed  Sumner  continued,  "is  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  treason  charges  at  this  end ;  by  proceeding  leisurely,  thus 
indicating  confidence  in  you  and  satisfaction  with  the  existing  conditions. 
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The  President  would  want  it  done  that  way.  So  would  Scott.  It  is  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  agitators  in  Washington,  and  throughout  the  hysterical 
North,  that  they  are  concerned  with.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  I  can 
do?" 

Johnston,  his  poise  returned,  answered: 

"No,  I  don't  think  of  anything.  It's  not  the  appearance  of  things  that 
matters  to  me.  That  is  only  the  surface.  It  is  the  fact  that  hurts;  the 
fact  that  nothing  more  than  a  rumor  was  sufficient  to  send  you  here  to 
supersede  me ;  to  prevent  me  from  betraying  my  trust.  That  cuts  to  the  heart 
—  a  cut  so  deep  that  it  will  never  heal".  After  a  pause,  the  Commander  con- 
tinued : 

"Yesterday,  by  Pony  Express,  I  learned  that  you  were  en  route  here.  I  as- 
sumed that  it  was  routine,  but  I  should  have  known  better.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  local  newspapers  reported  that  charges  were  being  circulated  against  me 
in  Washington. 

"On  the  10th  I  forwarded  my  resignation  to  Washington  Army  Head- 
quarters. It  should  be  there  by  now.  I  asked  to  be  relieved  and  assured  the 
Department  that  I  would  function  until  my  successor  arrived.  I  said  nothing 
about  it  here,  for  reasons  of  soldier  and  citizen  morale.  I  hope  the  accept- 
ance will  come  quickly. 

"As  for  promotion  when  I  reach  the  Capital,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
am  too  old  for  service  in  the  field.  I  hope  to  spend  my  remaining  years  with 
my  family,  in  Pasadena.  But  even  if  I  did  intend  to  remain  in  the  Army,  this 
insult  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kindly  concern,  Edwin.  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you,  and 
will,  later,  about  the  old  days,  and  about  the  gathering  storm.  But  I  am  too 
sick  at  heart  right  now  to  be  good  company,  and  you  need  rest  after  the 
long  journey.  I  shall  be  expecting  you  tomorrow.  Good-bye,  for  the 
present". 


This  was  Edmund Randolph 's  revenge] 


RANDOLPH  SAYS  KILL  LINCOLN 

The  Democratic  (Breckinridge)  State  Convention  met  in  Sacramento  July 
27,  1861.  A  delegate  nominated  Tod  Robinson  of  Sacramento  for  Attorney- 
General.  Another  nomination  was  that  of  Edmund  Randolph.  Randolph 
declined  to  stand  for  the  nomination.  According  to  the  Sacramento  Daily 
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Union  of  that  date,  Randolph  took  the  floor  and  spoke  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  stenographic  report : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

"With  the  absolute  certainty  that  I  could  be  elected  to  this  office,  or  any 
other,  I  would  not  run  against  Tod  Robinson.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning, 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  candidate,  and  will  not  so  consider  myself.  I 
embrace  the  opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  I  am  not  here  as  a  member  of 
this  Party,  or  as  a  member  of  any  other  Party.  But  I  have  enjoyed  a  moment 
of  leisure  to  search  for  some  Party  that  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
war.  If  that  be  the  Democratic  Party,  represented  by  yourselves,  then  I  am 
with  you  (applause).  If  it  be  any  other  Party,  under  any  other  name,  repre- 
sented by  anybody  else  under  God's  heaven,  then  I  am  with  them. 

"Gentlemen,  my  thoughts  and  my  heart  are  not  here  tonight,  in  this 
house.  Far  to  the  East,  in  the  homes  from  which  we  came,  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  with  arms  in  its  hands,  is  this  night  perhaps,  slaughtering  our 
fathers,  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  outraging  our  homes  in  every  conceiv- 
able way,  shocking  to  the  heart  of  humanity  and  freedom.  To  me  it  seems 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  talk.  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  tell  me  of  battles 
fought  and  won.  Tell  me  of  usurpers  overthrown ;  that  Missouri  is  again  a 
free  State,  no  longer  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a  reckless  and  odious  despot. 
Tell  me  that  the  State  of  Maryland  lives  again,  and,  oh,  gentlemen,  let  us 
read ;  let  us  hear  at  the  first  moment,  that  not  one  hostile  foot  now  treads 
the  soil  of  Virginia  (applause — cheers).  If  this  be  rebellion,  then  I  am  a 
rebel !  Do  you  want  a  traitor?  Then  I  am  a  traitor?  For  God's  sake,  speed  the 
ball ;  may  the  lead  go  quick  to  his  heart,  and  may  our  country  be  free  from 
this  despot-usurper  that  now  claims  the  name  of  President  of  the  United 
States  (cheers)". 

When  editor  McClatchy  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  read  that  editorial  in  the 
Union  he  knew  that  Randolph  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  with  "malice 
aforethought". 

Randolph  Condemned 
(An  editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  August  2,  1861) 
"The  lunatic  ravings  of  Edmund  Randolph  before  the  late  Disunion  con- 
vention in  this  city  has  brought  upon  that  unhappy  gentleman  a  torrent  of 
indignation,  censure  and  reproach  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
cause  of  an  excited  gathering  of  Union  men  at  the  Dixie  Ratification  meet- 
ing, on  Wednesday,  in  San  Francisco.  As  for  Randolph,  we  are  content  that 
his  friends  should  apologize  for  his  latest  effort  on  the  grounds  that  he  is 
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eccentric. 

"When  Randolph  was  a  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  he  was  for  treating  the 
seceded  States  as  foreign  countries,  and  conquering  them  as  we  would  a  for- 
eign government  on  our  shores". 


Lincoln  Honors  Johnston 
(By  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General  in  Lincoln  Cabinet) 

"When  General  Ord  came  here  from  San  Francisco  he  called  on  me  and 
said  that  great  injury  had  been  done  General  Johnston  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  superseded ;  that  he  had  often  heard  Johnston  rebuke 
people  for  using  in  his  presence  talk  about  secession,  telling  them  that  it 
was  not  respectful  to  him,  a  United  States  officer 

"I  immediately  told  Mr.  Lincoln  the  facts,  and  urged  him  to  send  General 
Johnston  a  Major- General's  commission,  which  he  did  immediately.  I  had  it 
forwarded  to  him  in  San  Francisco.  But  a  few  days  afterward  I  learned  that 
he  had  started  for  Texas,  and  I  directed  the  (San  Francisco)  postmaster  to 
return  the  commission  for  cancellation". 


Exercised  Command  Honestly  ' 
(By  General  W.  W.  Mackall) 

"General  Johnston  and  I  were  in  the  office  with  some  other  officers  when 
my  clerk  announced  Sumner's  arrival.  The  General  turned  to  me  and  said : 
'Major,  you  and  I  know  how  welcome  he  is'.  Neither  of  us  suspected  that  it 
had  any  other  significance  than  the  answer  to  the  General's  resignation,  or  a 
command  given  to  Sumner  on  his  promotion. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  no  officer,  Northern  or  Southern,  had  up  to  this  time 
thought  that  General  Johnston  would  act  otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman, 
true  to  his  trust.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  he,  much  as  his  character  commanded 
the  respect  of  all,  could  have  called  to  his  side  a  single  Southern  officer,  had 
he  attempted  to  use  his  position  to  injure  the  Government  he  then  served. 

"General  Johnston  exercised  his  command  honestly.  The  only  complaint 
I  ever  heard  from  General  Sumner,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  command,  as 
he  received  it,  was  that  he  was  not  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  commander  at 
Alcatraz,  Captain  Joseph  Stewart.  However,  that  officer  continued  to  serve 
in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  war,  and  so  Sumner  must  have  learned 
that  even  in  this  instance  Johnston  had  been  true. 

"You  will  find  an  item  in  the  San  Francisco  Alta,  of  October  15,  1861, 
which  said: 
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'The  following  officers  leave  here  with  the  troops  Monday  next: 
General  E.  V.  Sumner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Merchant  and  Captain  Joseph 
Stewart'." 


No  Plans  For  Treason 
(From  Records  of  the  Rebellion) 

"During  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  election  of  Lincoln  those 
in  favor  of  a  Pacific  Republic  were  looking  for  a  military  leader  to  assist 
in  carrying  California  out  of  the  Union.  They  approached  General  Shields, 
who,  during  the  Presidential  campaign  had  declared  that  if  the  political  con- 
test degenerated  into  a  sectional  struggle  his  part  would  be  with  the 
South  (Sacramento  Union,  October  20,  I860),  but  finding  him  unwilling  to 
accept  such  a  responsibility,  they  turned  to  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
a  native  of  Kentucky  and  veteran  of  the  Texas  and  Mexican  Wars. 

"If  Johnston  had  any  plans  for  treason,  his  letters  do  not  betray  him,  for 
his  direction  for  the  transfer  of  supplies  and  ammunition  from  one  part  to 
another  (Benicia  to  Alcatraz)  are  as  carefully  formulated  as  if  he  were  in  the 
enemy's  country". 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

"NOT BY THE  SWORD" 

(A  letter  to  General  Johnston  from  his  sister-in-law,  Eliza  Gilpin,  widow  of 
Albert's  brother,  the  late  U.S.  Senator,  Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston,  of 
Louisiana). 


Philadelphia,  April  15,  1861 
My  very  dear  Brother: 

The  newspaper  account  of  your  having  been  superseded  in  your 
command,  and  without  any  reasons  having  been  assigned  for  it,  has 
given  me  much  anxiety  on  your  account.  It  has  excited  much  indigna- 
tion, as  no  one  alive  has  the  right  to  feel  for  you  a  more  natural  and 
affectionate  interest.  Your  elder  brother,  my  beloved  husband,  having 
felt  for  you  as  a  father,  gives  me  the  right  to  speak  as  a  mother;  and  I 
do  affectionately  request  you  not  to  act  hastily  and  resign  your 
commission. 

I  have  a  letter,  this  moment  received  from  Washington,  from  a  re- 
liable source,  an  officer  of  rank,  and  a  great  personal  friend  of  yours.  I 
asked  him  what  it  all  meant.  His  reply  said:  "Great  astonishment 
prevails  at  the  course  taken  with  regard  to  your  brother,  General 
Johnston.  General  Scott  expresses  great  mortification  at  the  course, 
which  we  all  believe  to  be  purely  political.  The  General  plans,  when 
General  Johnston  arrives  here,  to  place  him  in  a  position  at  once  which 
will  relieve  him  from  the  slightest  imputation." 

Therefore,  my  dear  Albert,  do  not  think  of  resigning.  Remember 
your  dear  brother's  love  for  the  Union,  his  exalted  patriotism,  and  his 
many  virtues.  You  are  his  representative  now,  and  will  remain  by  our 
beloved  flag. 

God  bless  you,  and  direct  you  in  the  right  way. 

Your  Sister. 
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General  Johnston  to  His  Sister 

Los  Angeles,  California,  June  1,  1861 
My  dear  Sister: 

I  received  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of  April  15th  last  eve- 
ning. The  resignation  of  my  commission  in  the  Army  was  forwarded 
from  San  Francisco,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  President,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  by  the  Pony  Express.  It  should  have  reached  Washington  on  the 
25th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  General  Sumner,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  me  from  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
Department.  I  was  directed  in  that  order  to  repair  to  Washington  to 
receive  orders. 

Presuming  that  my  resignation  had  been  accepted  by  the  President, 
to  take  effect  on  the  arrival  of  my  successor,  as  had  been  requested 
by  me,  I  have  awaited  here  the  announcement  of  its  acceptance.  It 
may  be  that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unaccountable  and  unjustifiable 
distrust,  the  authorities  deferred  the  acceptance  until  they  received 
General  Sumner's  report,  in  which  case  I  cannot  receive  an  answer 
before  the  23rd  instant. 

Having  faithfully  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Department  until  I 
was  relieved,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  refuse  the  acceptance.  As  I  am 
neither  indebted  to  the  Government,  nor  have  done  any  exceptionable 
act,  a  refusal  to  accept  would  be  without  precedent.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  themselves  made  it  impossible  for  any  man  with  a  spark  of  honor 
in  my  position  to  serve  longer,  it  would  also  be  most  unjust. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  would  have  served  much  longer  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  do  say  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  done  any  act  inconsistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  That 
trust  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  been  restored,  as  it  was,  to 
the  Government,  intact. 

After  General  Sumner's  promotion  I  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  relieved  by  him,  and  was  not  aware  when  I  was  relieved  that  his 
being  sent  out  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  manifesting  dis- 
trust. This  I  learned  afterward.  I  was  astonished  to  see  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  of  the  7th  of  April,  and  I  must  say,  also  disgusted, 
that  the  War  Department,  which  should  guard  and  protect  the  fame  of 
an  officer  of  the  Army,  allowed  itself  to  be  the  vehicle  of  foully 
slanderous  imputations  against  me,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  anony- 
mous sources.  If  not,  justice  required  an  investigation,  which  would 
have  fixed  the  guilt,  or  have  acquitted.  Instead  of  this,  letter-writers 
were  suffered  to  spread  the  charges  of  disloyalty  against  me  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  States,  though  there  was  not  a  single  fact  to 
sustain  it. 
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I  have  since  received  assurances  of  the  Secretary,  dated  April  18th, 
through  an  excellent  friend,  of  full  confidence  in  me,  and  that  my  son 
was  appointed  to  the  Academy.  This  is  better  than  nothing,  but  a 
small  compensation  for  the  damage  done.  I  have  at  no  time  thought 
that  General  Scott  had  anything  to  do  with  this.  I  still  feel  for  him  all 
the  gratitude  and  kindness  I  have  always  felt. 

I  do  not  desire  ever  again  to  hold  an  office.  No  one  could  feel  more 
sensibly  the  calamitous  condition  of  our  country  than  myself;  and 
whatever  part  I  may  take  hereafter,  it  will  always  be  a  subject  of  gratu- 
lation  to  me  that  no  act  of  mine  contributed  to  bring  it  about.  I  sup- 
pose the  difficulties  will  now  only  be  adjusted  by  the  sword.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  that  was  not  the  remedy. 

I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  in  good  health,  and  that  you  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  good  things  Providence  has  placed  in  your  hands. 
Such  is  the  prayer  of  your  affectionate  brother, 

A.  S.Johnston. 


In  a  letter  to  General  Johnston's  son,  William,  dated  July  12,  1861,  Mrs. 
Gilpin  wrote: 

"I  truly  grieve  for  the  necessity  of  your  father's  resignation.  Still,  I  cannot 
blame  him.  He  has  always  been  the  soul  of  honor;  and  so  he  will  be,  in  my 
estimation,  while  I  live". 


Did  Not  Leave  Secretly 
(Sacramento  Union,  June  6,  1861 — Los  Angeles  Dispatch) 
"General  Johnston,  late  Commander  of  the  Federal  forces  in  this  State, 
will  leave  Los  Angeles  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  East,  overland,  in  company 
with  about  twenty-five  others,  bound  for  Dixie-land". 


(From  Sacramento  Union,  June  7,  1861 — San  Francisco  Dispatch) 
"General  Johnston  is  still  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  J.  S.  Griffin.  He  has  received  a  chest  of  massive  plate  from  his 
friends  in  San  Francisco.  The  acceptance  of  his  resignation  has  arrived". 


As  soon  as  General  Johnston  ceased  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  he  was  continually  asked  for  advice  by  Southerners  as  to  what  they 
should  do  in  the  crisis.  His  one  piece  of  counsel  was: 

"If  you  sympathize  with  either  side,  and  feel  the  call  of  duty  to  take  part 
in  sectional  war,  go  home  and  fight  there,  if  necessary.  War  here  in  Calif- 
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ornia  would  not  be  the  North  against  the  South,  but  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  and  that  is  unthinkable;  it  would  mean  tragedy  and  horror  be- 
yond description". 


Johnston  s  integrity 
(From  "A  Short  History  of  California" ,  by  Hunt  and  Sanchez) 
"The  loyalty  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the 
United  States  forces  on  the  Pacific,  was  questioned.  Without  doubt  the 
hope  was  entertained  by  the  extremists  that  active  encouragement  would  be 
lent  to  their  Southern  brethren,  and  the  story  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
betray  California  to  the  Confederacy  gained  much  currency.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  official  correspondence  reveals  no  reality  of  such  a 
conspiracy.  Such  was  his  integrity  and  fine  sense  of  honor  as  an  officer  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  as  long  as  he  held  his  commis- 
sion he  would  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  the  last 
extremity". 


Johnston's  Arrest  Ordered 

General  Johnston,  in  Los  Angeles  with  his  family,  was  kept  under  con- 
stant surveillance  by  Union  authorities.  His  position  had  become  one  of 
anxiety,  difficulty  and  danger.  He  was  virtually  a  prisoner  of  the  Department 
he  had  lately  commanded.  All  of  his  actions  were  noted.  His  plans  to  take 
his  family  to  New  York  by  sea  had  to  be  abandoned  when  he  was  about  to 
take  the  ship.  He  received  word  from  Washington  that  he  would  be  taken 
prisoner  on  arrival.  The  only  way  of  escape  was  across  an  inhospitable 
desert,  beset  with  hardships  and  perils  that  might  well  deter  even  a  veteran 
campaigner  like   himself.    This   route   had    to    be   taken,    however. 

While  considering  the  matter,  and  desirous  of  getting  to  the  South,  where 
he  would  be  safe,  he  learned  that  a  number  of  Southerners  planned  to  at- 
tempt the  desert  trails  to  the  Southern  States.  He  gladly  enlisted  with  them 
in  the  undertaking. 


Army  Headquarters,  Washington. 
June  3,  1861 
To  Col.  H.L.Scott,  U.S.A., 
New  York. 

Concert  with  Col.  William  B.  Franklin,  Brevort  House,  and  Col. 
Tompkins,  Quartermaster,  to  arrest  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  perhaps  by  means  of  pilot  boat. 

Winfield  Scott. 
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"If  I  had  proved  faithless  here,  how  could  my  own  people  have  trusted  me?" — 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 


GENERAL  SCOTT  VS  GENERAL  JOHNSTON 

The  greatest  military  leader  in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
tragic  war  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  This  was  true,  not  only  because  of 
his  wide  experience  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  in  directing  the  military  affairs  of 
the  Texas  Republic,  but  because  of  his  admitted  natural  military  genius. 

Two  men,  above  all  others,  evaluated  Johnston's  capabilities;  two  men 
who  knew  him  from  long  and  intimate  personal  contact — Winfield  Scott, 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Union  Army,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Together,  at  times,  and  often  separately,  these  two  great 
leaders  had  observed  Johnston  at  close  range,  from  his  Academy  days  to 
his  final  hours  as  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Department.  He  had  been 
under  their  joint  direction  when  Scott  was  his  Chief  and  Davis  Secretary  of 
War.  Of  the  two,  Davis  had  enjoyed  the  closest  personal  contact  with  him, 
in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars.  Between  Davis  and  Johnston  there 
existed  a  warm  friendship. 

From  the  moment  Jefferson  Davis  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  it  was  his  desire  to  have  Johnston  at  his  side  as  Secretary  of 
War.  But  Johnston  could  not  know  this;  he  was  nearly  four  thousand  miles 
away  and  contact  with  him  impossible.  Equally  impossible  appeared  the 
realization  of  the  Davis  hope  that  Johnston  would  be  able  to  get  to  Rich- 
mond for  high  Confederate  service. 

With  Scott,  the  vital  consideration  was  how  to  prevent  Johnston  from 
reaching  the  Confederacy  orbit.  That  he  resigned  his  commission  when 
Texas  seceded,  and  failed  to  appear  in  Washington  to  accept  a  high  ap- 
pointment in  the  Union  Army,  meant  only  one  thing,  to  Scott:  he  would 
join  the  Confederate  forces.  That  Johnston  might  contemplate  retirement 
from  every  kind  of  military  service,  and  be  content  to  observe  the  conflict 
from  the  side-lines,  in  remote  California,  never  occurred  to  Scott,  otherwise 
he  might  have  been  left  there,  undisturbed. 

Neither  did  this  possibility  occur  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Age  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  him,  nor  for  anyone  acquainted  with  his  military  values,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  Johnston  would  not  be  a  factor,  perhaps  a  leading 
one,  in  the  war. 
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General  Scott  took  every  precaution  to  see  that  Johnston  should  not  con- 
tribute his  talents  to  the  Southern  cause.  No  Northern  officer  was  his  equal, 
in  field  strategy,  in  organization  or  in  mass-troop  movements.  The  outcome 
of  the  war  might  depend  upon  the  participation  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
on  the  Confederate  side,  or  upon  his  compelled  inactivity.  It  was  a  race 
between  Scott  and  Johnston,  after  Scott's  orders  made  Johnston  a  subject 
of  official  suspicion  and  observance,  and  his  arrest  and  confinement 
rendered  practically  certain. 

In  Washington,  it  was  determined  that  the  sea  and  land  routes  to  the 
South  must  be  closed  to  Johnston.  Troops  were  alerted  to  intercept  him  if 
he  attempted  the  desert  journey ;  officers  were  sent  to  arrest  him  at  New 
York,  if  he  tried  to  reach  Richmond  by  steamer  from  Panama. 

For  Johnston,  there  was  no  alternative;  he  must  run  the  desert  gauntlet. 
Texas,  the  South,  needed  him,  and  he  must  go. 

Destiny  s  Soldier  vs.  the  Desert 
(From  the  Mesilla,  Arizona,  Times,  August  3,  186l) 

"The  following  named  gentlemen,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Alonzo  Ridley,  arrived  in  the  city  on  the  31st  of  July,  from  Los  Angeles: 

"General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  late  Com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  California;  Brevet- Major  L.  A.  Armisted; 
Lieutenants  A.  B.  Hardcastle,  D.  B.  D.  Riley,  Francis  Mallory,  N.  WicklifTe, 
A.  Shaff  and  R.  H.  Brewer. 

"Also  in  the  party  are:  Wm.  R.  Bower,  Thomas  Parker,  August  May, 
Joseph  D.  Darden,  James  L.  Parker,  Wm.  A.  Chapline,  Cyrus  K.  Holeman, 
Calvin  Poer,  Wm.  Campbell,  Joseph  N.  Chandler,  Frank  Varnell,  George 
W.  Gift,  David  MacKenzie,  Col.  W.  H.  Skinner,  John  J.  Dillard,  Dillard 
Jordan,  A.  M.  Albia,  Thomas  Moran,  Thomas  Smith,  W.  K.  Armistead, 
Wm.  Jones  and  Wm.  N.  Robinson. 

"The  following  joined  the  command  at  Tucson:  Richard  Simpson, 
George  Ryerson  and  W.  A.  Elam". 


Under  the  burning  glare  of  a  July  sun,  through  wastes  of  shifting,  scorch- 
ing sand  and  gravel,  no  trees  for  shade,  often  without  fuel,  grass  or  water, 
the  "Ridley  Party"  of  Confederacy  partisans  had  completed  the  journey 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Mesilla,  a  distance  of  800  miles ;  thirty-two  days  of 
travel;  an  average  of  twenty-two  miles  a  day. 

At  the  time  General  Johnston  left  San  Francisco  for  Los  Angeles  he  felt 
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that  he  would  be  able  to  relax  in  comfort  with  his  family  in  the  suburbs  of 
that  rapidly-growing  city.  Nearing  sixty,  he  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
too  old  for  further  military  service,  and  entitled  to  retirement. 

But  events  moved  too  rapidly,  and  too  dangerously  for  the  General  and 
for  his  people  of  the  South.  The  same  reasons  which  had  caused  him  to  re- 
sign from  the  army  when  Texas  seceded  now  moved  him  to  again  enlist  in 
her  cause.  He  could  not,  now,  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle.  Writing  of  the 
General's  feelings  at  this  stage,  his  son,  William  P.  Johnston,  said  that  his 
nature  took  fire,  and  that  he  said  to  his  wife:  "It  looks  like  Fate;  twice 
Texas  makes  me  a  rebel". 

Dr.  John  S.  Griffin,  brother  of  the  General's  wife,  with  whom  the 
Johnston  family  was  visiting,  solved  the  family-care  problem  by  promising 
to  take  care  of  wife  and  children,  in  the  General's  absence.  Freed  from  this 
pressing  responsibility,  he  now  entered  upon  his  line  of  action  with  charact- 
eristic rapidity. 

Before  the  General  reached  Los  Angeles,  a  Captain  Ridley  had  devised  a 
plan  to  join  the  Confederate  forces  by  an  over-land  journey.  Johnston  soon 
took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  advised  that  such  a  party  should 
be  strong  enough  to  cross  the  desert  without  danger  from  hostile  Indians. 
This  appealed  to  Ridley,  and  it  was  agreed  to  enroll  a  company  of  at  least 
thirty.  The  project  was  financed,  in  the  main,  by  Captain  Ridley. 

Aware  of  the  activities  of  the  group,  but  uncertain  as  to  their  intentions, 
a  force  of  Federal  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers  was  detailed  to  observe  its  move- 
ments. Arrests  were  to  be  anticipated  if  and  when  any  overt  incident  occur- 
red. For  strategic  reasons,  therefore,  the  news  was  permitted  to  circulate 
that  the  party  intended  to  leave  for  the  East  on  June  29th,  when,  actually, 
the  date  was  set  for  the  17th.  In  order  that  the  General  might  be  doubly  safe, 
he  left  on  the  16th,  unobserved.  His  outfit  consisted  of  a  strong,  light, 
covered  ambulance,  drawn  by  two  big  mules,  a  California-bred  saddle- 
horse,  a  small  Mexican  pack-mule,  and  an  extra  saddle-horse. 

The  General's  provisions,  camp-supplies  and  other  essentials  were  placed 
in  the  ambulance.  In  crossing  the  desert,  later,  a  quantity  of  barley  was  add- 
ed to  the  ambulance  supplies,  and  the  mule  laden  with  barley. 

Johnston  left  as  scheduled,  on  June  16th,  for  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
Warner's  Ranch,  in  San  Diego  County,  a  good  hundred  miles  on  the  way; 
the  hour  of  departure  was  at  about  day-break.  He  was  accompanied  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chino,  thirty  miles,  by 
Captain  Ridley  and  the  General's  servant,  "Ran."  Dr.  Freeze  was  the  guide, 
one  who  knew  the  country  well.  The  Doctor  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
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as  a  private  in  Jefferson  Davis'  First  Mississippi  Regiment. 

Resting  at  Chino  several  hours,  during  which  time  a  Mr.  Carlisle,  owner 
of  the  Chino  Ranch,  picketed  the  road  with  a  number  of  his  vaqueros,  with 
orders  to  ride  out  and  warn  the  General  if  Federal  troops  were  following. 
None  appeared. 

On  June  25th  nearly  all  members  of  the  group  had  arrived  at  Warner's 
Ranch,  then  owned  by  John  Rains.  He  ordered  several  cattle  killed  and  the 
meat  jerked  for  the  use  of  the  party.  This  required  several  days  delay  and 
not  until  June  29th  did  the  caravan  finally  get  under  way.  Captain  Ridley 
was  invested  with  authority  to  control  the  order  of  marching.  The  party 
consisted  of  eight  resigned  army  officers  and  twenty- Ave  citizens. 

From  Vallecito,  130  miles  from  Yuma,  General  Johnston  wrote  to  his 
wife,  saying,  in  part: 

"Our  party  is  now  as  large  as  needed  for  safety  and  convenience  in  travel- 
ling. They  are  good  men  and  well-armed.  By  observing  a  good  compact 
order  of  march  and  vigilance  in  camp,  we  will  be  free  from  any  danger  of 
attack  by  Indians. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  our  boys  that  has  not  already  been  said.  I  have 
perfect  confidence  that  they  will  be  all  that  ought  to  be  desired  or  expected. 
They  must  learn  that  one  man,  by  an  exhibition  of  physical  power,  can 
control  but  a  few.  It  is  by  moral  power  alone  that  numbers  of  minds  are 
controlled  and  directed  by  one  mind.  By  not  preserving  his  equanimity  a 
man  throws  away  his  moral  power.  He  who  cannot  control  himself  cannot 
control  others.  He  should  know  when  to  feel  and  show  resentment,  and  it  is 
only  on  grave  occasions  that  this  is  necessary. 

"I  am  writing  on  a  barley-sack.  We  leave  here  this  evening  to  go  to  Car- 
rizo,  eighteen  miles;  tomorrow  to  Indian  Wells,  thirty-two  miles,  travelling 
from  four  a.m.  until  late  at  night,  until  we  get  to  a  better  climate". 

From  Yuma  the  General  addressed  a  third  letter  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  under 
date  of  July  5th : 

"We  arrived  here  last  evening.  They  were  firing  the  Federal  salute  of  the 
evening  in  honor  of  the  day  (Fourth  of  July),  thirteen  guns.  We  passed  the 
desert  without  much  suffering,  either  among  the  men  or  animals.  The  heat 
from  the  sand,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  was  intense. 

"We  started  from  Indian  Wells  at  sunrise.  Here  the  water,  when  clear,  is 
good,  but  the  well  had  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  it  was,  for  us,  muddy  and 
unpalatable. 

"At  this  place  the  house-flies  swarm  in  myriads.  It  was  not  possible  to 
throw  a  veil  over  your  face  quick  enough  to  exclude  them. 
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"The  scrubby  mesquite  afforded  but  little  shelter  from  the  burning  heat, 
so  we  concluded  to  go  on  again  at  midnight  and  go  to  Alamo  Well,  twenty- 
eight  miles,  where  we  arrived  at  nine  p.m.,  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep  and 
the  long  time  we  had  been  in  the  saddle.  I  rode  beside  the  carriage  all  night; 
though  Ran  is  very  trustworthy,  I  found  he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  kept 
wide  awake  and  bright,  whistling  at  times,  until  about  three  a.m.,  when 
Nature,  not  faithful  Ran,  gave  way.  Falling  fast  asleep,  he  drove  square  off 
into  the  desert.  Of  course  I  immediately  roused  him  and  put  him  on  the 
road  again. 

"Our  march,  Sunday,  the  30th,  was  far  into  the  night.  When  night  came 
on  we  were  astonished  to  see  a  hugh  comet,  with  a  tail  100  degrees  long, 
stretching  far  into  the  milky-way.  Its  brightness  contributed  to  make  our 
route  quite  apparent  during  the  march,  and  also  favored  us  with  great  addi- 
tional light  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night.  In  marching  through 
this  great  desert,  although  we  have  only  a  cloud  of  dust  by  day,  we  had  a 
pillar  of  flaming  light  by  night.  We  regard  this  comet  as  a  good  omen;  its 
tail  stood  to  the  South-East,  which  was  our  course.  It  seems  to  move  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  and  is  already  fast  disappearing. 

"I  have  been  compelled  to  wait  here  today  to  have  our  carriage-tires  cut". 


DESERT  HEAT— 120  DEGREES 

General  Johnston's  son,  William,  wrote  later  that  the  letters  written  to 
Mrs.  Johnston  did  not  convey  a  full  conception  of  the  sufferings  endured 
on  the  mid-Summer  march.  His  stoicism,  and  the  wish  to  relieve  his  wife's 
solicitude,  caused  him  to  treat  lightly  what  amounted  to  torture.  Torrid 
heat,  swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  clouds  of  stifling  dust,  brackish  drink- 
ing water,  wearing  vigils,  prolonged  night  marches  and  exhausting  fatigue 
were  constant.  The  route  across  the  Arizona  Desert  was  treeless,  and  one 
of  the  hottest  regions  in  the  world,  the  thermometer  often  being  120 
degrees  in  the  shade — but  no  shade.  It  was  a  waste-land,  130  miles  across,  of 
which  sixty  miles  was  without  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  sign  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  The  struggling  mules  sometimes  sank  to  the  knee  in  its  dry  sands 
and  the  hot  blasts  of  the  sirroco  lifted  the  loose,  moving  soil  in  clouds  and 
pillars  of  dust. 

Captain  Grift,  in  a  letter  to  his  family  wrote : 

"The  memory  of  that  weary  night  march  remains  with  me  like  a  night- 
mare. Each  of  us  had  begun  the  march  with  a  bota  (leather  bottle)  of  water, 
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holding  a  gallon  and  a  half.  At  no  time  during  the  night  had  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  more  than  moisten  our  lips,  and  yet  such  was  the  evaporation 
that,  when  we  lay  down,  we  had  scarcely  a  drink  of  water  left. 

"Five  or  six  miles  from  the  'Wells'  we  overtook  one  of  our  party  who  had 
gone  on  ahead.  His  weak  and  jaded  horses  (he  had  a  pack-horse  and  a  sad- 
dle-animal) were  almost  ready  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  the  man  was 
driving  the  beasts  before  him.  He  begged  us  to  go  ahead  and  send  him 
some  water,  as  he  was  almost  famished.  Within  an  hour  we  rode  into  camp 
and  reported  the  matter  to  the  Captain,  who  detailed  one  of  the  man's  mess- 
mates to  go  to  his  assistance.  This  young  man  was  also  weary,  and  his  horse 
exhausted,  and  he  was  loath  to  go. 

"Noting  this  hesitancy,  General  Johnston  approached  and  insisted  that 
the  young  man  not  be  forced  to  go  back,  saying  that  he,  the  General,  would 
make  the  relief  journey.  This  aroused  the  pride  of  a  dozen  men,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  soon  galloping  away  with  water. 

"This  was  our  time  of  greatest  trial.  Men  and  animals  fairly  wilted.  The 
General,  Ridley  and  myself  stood  at  the  well  and  drew  water  from  it  until  it 
was  dry,  and  still  we  did  not  appease  the  thirst  of  our  famishing  animals.  We 
would  permit  them  to  drink  ten  gallons  and  then  have  to  drag  them  from 
the  spot.  They  were  so  thirsty  that  they  could  eat  but  little. 

Could  Have  Burned  Fort  Yuma 

"We  had  now  crossed  100  miles  of  desert  and  were  near  the  Colorado 
River  and  Fort  Yuma.  It  was  necessary  to  approach  this  place  with  caution, 
as  a  trap  might  be  set  for  us.  A  scout  was  sent  forward,  and  at  noon,  July 
4th,  we  heard  the  national  salute.  The  scout  returned  and  reported  that  all 
of  the  officers  were  sick  and  that  we  could  cross  the  river  without  fear. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  camped  in  sight  of  the  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  village  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  river.  We  stationed  sentinels  and  preserved  our  mil- 
itary appearance. 

"Major  Armisted  was  the  first  sentinel  on  post.  He  was  approached  by  a 
soldier  from  the  garrison,  who  had  once  served  in  the  Major's  old  regiment. 
He  asked  for  a  parley.  He  had  come  with  a  proposition  from  some  of  the 
soldiers  to  desert  over  to  us,  and  then  to  seize  the  place  and  plunder  it. 

"But  for  General  Johnston's  coolness  on  this  occasion  we  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  left  Fort  Yuma  behind  us  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  The 
General  objected  to  the  procedure,  on  the  grounds  that  we  were  not  in  com- 
mission and  that  such  an  attack  would  be  equivalent  to  piracy  at  sea." 
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At  Blue  Water  the  caravan  was  met  by  two  citizens  of  Tucson,  who  in- 
formed them  that  the  Federal  forces  were  evacuating  the  Territory,  had 
burned  Fort  Breckinridge,  and  in  passing  through  Tucson  toward  Fort 
Buchanan,  had  burned  the  town's  flour-mill,  the  only  one  upon  which  the 
people  could  depend  for  bread.  They  said  that  the  people  were  indignant 
and  that  they  wished  to  join  forces  with  the  General  and  his  party  and  pun- 
ish the  troops,  which  amounted  to  four  companies.  By  joining  with  the  car- 
avan, of  thirty-two  men,  a  number  of  available  citizens  would,  with  the 
party,  be  able  to  surprise  and  defeat  the  Federals.  But  General  Johnston  re- 
strained them  with  the  assertion:  "We  must  commit  no  illegal  act". 

Johnston  Has  Narrow  Escape 

The  Federal  troops  under  Colonel  Canby  failed  by  thirty-six  hours  to 
effect  the  capture  of  General  Johnston  and  party  at  Dragoon  Springs,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fort  Buchanan  road  and  the  Tucson  Trail  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  order  to  Canby  to  intercept  Johnston  and  make  him  prisoner 
had  come  from  Washington.  Apprehensive  of  such  an  attempt,  Johnston 
made  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  one  day  and  forty  miles  the  next  day, 
in  order  to  reach  Dragoon  Springs  before  the  Federal  troops  would  arrive 
there.  They  had  been  forewarned  by  the  burning  smoke  of  Fort  Buchanan 
that  the  post  had  been  destroyed.  This  meant  that  the  troops  were  on  the 
march.  It  was  now  necessary  to  make  fast  progress,  tired  as  the  company 
was,  after  the  two  previous  forced  marches.  The  next  water  was  at  Apache 
Pass,  nearly  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  exhausted  column  saddled  and  harnessed  and  pushed  on.  It  was  a 
long,  weary  journey.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  they  reached  the 
Springs,  and  then  they  found  a  band  of  Texas  Unionists  there  to  dispute 
their  right  to  the  water.  But  the  travellers  were  too  tired  and  bad-tempered 
to  argue;  their  necessity  was  great,  and  they  had  the  force,  so  they  took  the 
Spring. 

A  proposal  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops,  surprise  them  in 
the  Pass,  cut  them  off  from  the  water  and  force  their  surrender  was  over- 
ruled by  General  Johnston. 

After  leaving  Fort  Yuma  the  caravan  was  constantly  in  the  country  of  the 
hostile  Apaches,  who  were  watching  its  progress  day  and  night.  But  aware 
of  the  precautions  taken,  the  party  was  not  attacked.  Between  Tucson  and 
Mesilla  they  passed  the  wrecks  of  two  stages  which  had  been  robbed  by  the 
Apaches,  the  guards,  drivers  and  passengers,  fourteen  in  all,  having  been 
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killed.  The  story  was  told  by  Cochise,  the  Indian  chief  who  led  the  attack. 
He  said  the  Indians  attacked  with  a  large  band,  but  that  the  stage  party 
maintained  themselves  for  several  days,  killing  many  Indians.  But  their  gal- 
lant defense  did  not  save  them.  They  could  not  reach  the  water,  and  suc- 
cumbed at  last,  of  wounds  and  thirst.  This  massacre  occurred  between 
Pache  Pass  and  Cook's  Spring. 

The  journey  from  Cook's  Spring  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  made  without 
camping,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

The  Alta  California  of  October  2,  1861  reports  a  rumor  that  General  A.  S. 
Johnston  had  crossed  the  Colorado  River  with  1,500  men  to  invade  Califor- 
nia. The  rumor  had  it  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Yuma  had  surrendered,  and 
14,000  Confederates  were  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Tucson.  This  is 
wholly  fantastic;  but  it  serves  to  show  how  great  weight  was  attached  to  the 
name  of  Johnston.  There  were  no  Confederate  troops  in  Arizona  at  that 
time,  and  none  until  the  middle  of  February,  1862,  and  then  only  100. 

GENERAL  PLANS  ESCAPE  TO  MEXICO 

Fort  Fillmore,  with  a  strong  Federal  garrison,  was  eight  miles  from 
Mesilla.  The  caravan,  therefore,  halted  to  plan  as  prudence  dictated.  It  was 
decided  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  a  superior  Federal  force,  the  little 
column  would  divert  the  enemy  long  enough  for  General  Johnston,  with 
two  picked  men,  to  ride  to  the  Mexican  border,  forty  miles  distant,  and  on 
to  Chihuahua,  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  General's  saddle-horse,  and 
two  of  Ridley's,  had  been  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  General  now  mounted  a  fresh  horse  and  waited  for  developments, 
with  the  two  men  who  had  been  selected  to  accompany  him;  Mackenzie 
and  Ryerson,  who  were  familiar  with  the  country.  Mackenzie  was  the  Gen- 
eral's devoted  friend,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of  American  scouts.  The 
trip  to  Mexico  was  not  necessay,  however,  as  information  was  soon  received 
that  the  Federals  had  recently  been  defeated  by  a  force  of  Texans,  and 
dispersed,  leaving  the  territory  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  relieved  the  caravan  of  all  danger  from  attack  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  success  of  the  Texans,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  R.  Baylor,  was 
described  by  General  Johnston  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  from  Mesilla, 
on  August  7th,  1861: 

"My  dear  wife:  We  arrived  at  this  place  on  July  28th,  three  days  after  the 
capture  of  eleven  companies  of  U.S.  troops  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Baylor.  These  troops,  consisting  of  eight  companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry 
and  three  companies  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  had  been  concentrated  at  Fort 
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Fillmore,  with  a  view  to  transferring  them  to  the  States  after  the  arrival  of 
four  companies  from  Fort  Buchanan. 

"The  audacity  of  the  Mesilla  people  in  keeping  the  secession  flag  flying 
had  excited  the  ire  of  Major  Lynde,  the  Fort  Fillmore  Commander,  and  he 
resolved  to  chastise  them.  Hearing  of  this,  the  Texan  commander  hurried  up 
and  occupied  the  place  with  about  280  Texans.  Major  Lynde  crossed  the 
river,  marched  here  and  demanded  that  the  Texans  surrender.  They  refused 
and  the  Mounted  Rifles  charged,  then,  outfought,  they  turned  in  retreat, 
running  over  their  infantry  and  causing  great  confusion.  Major  Lynde  then 
withdrew  and  that  night  commenced  to  retreat  toward  New  Mexico.  The 
next  day,  overtaken  by  the  Texans,  they  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war;  600  U.S.  Troops,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  surrendered  to  280  Texans 
and  are  now  paroled,  officers  and  men,  on  their  way  to  the  States. 

"It  is  due  to  the  Texans  to  say  that  they  accorded  to  the  prisoners  taken 
the  most  honorable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  their  officers  in  a  letter  to  the  commander. 

"Tomorrow  we  will  resume  our  journey.  Great  events  are  transpiring  and 
we  feel  called,  upon  to  hurry  on.  I  may  take  the  stage  at  El  Paso.  I  have 
stood  the  journey  well,  so  far,  and  expect  to  get  to  Richmond  in  good 
health.  May  God  preserve  you,  dear  wife,  and  sustain  you  in  your  trials. 
Give  my  love  to  our  dear  children". 

ON  TO  RICHMOND 

The  party  disbanded  at  Mesilla,  most  of  the  group  taking  the  stage  for 
San  Antonio,  and  on  by  land  to  New  Orleans.  The  General  went  by  stage  to 
El  Paso. 

Ridley  told  of  an  incident  at  El  Paso  in  which  a  small  party  gathered,  in- 
cluding General  Johnston  and  Major  Armistead.  The  topic,  as  usual,  was 
the  Yankees  and  the  war.  Some  man  made  the  remark:  "But  they  won't 
stand  steel".  The  General,  who  had  been  a  quiet  listener,  said : 

"Gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  We  are  a  proud  people.  Manners 
and  customs  in  the  different  sections  made  about  the  only  difference  that 
really  exists.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  what  we  have  to  do  must  be  done 
quickly.  The  longer  we  have  to  fight  the  more  difficult  the  task  of  winning". 

Colonel  Hardcastle,  describing  incidents  of  the  journey,  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  General  Johnston  en  route.  He  said : 

"During  our  trip,  subjected  as  we  were  to  oppressive  tropical  heat,  scanty 
rations  for  man  and  beast,  and  scarcity  of  water,  I  could  not  but  remark  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  our  General.  At  one  time  we  went  seventy  miles 
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without  any  water  for  our  stock,  and  supplying  ourselves  from  canteens  and 
kegs.  The  General,  at  all  times,  bore  himself  with  cheerfulness  and  dignity, 
and  set  us  an  example  of  fortitude  and  self-denial." 

Said  William  Preston  Johnston: 

"It  would  not  be  hard  to  weave  a  page  of  romance  from  such  a  pilgrim- 
age of  patriotism,  but  the  plain  truth  is  far  better.  The  heroic  spirit,  that 
'scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days',  took  but  passing  note  of  the 
dangers  and  distress  that  beset  him.  In  the  simple  but  sublime  confidence  of 
his  creed — 'in  the  hand  of  God  I  stand',  he  moved  on  to  his  fate". 

"When  General  Johnston  plunged  into  the  desert  and  was  lost  to  the 
sight  of  men,  the  relays  of  the  overland  express  swiftly  bore  the  tidings  East. 
The  Government  sent  orders  to  intercept  him,  and  even  in  that  crisis  of  a 
nation's  destiny,  both  sides  watched  the  issue  with  intense  interest.  Weeks 
of  suspense  passed,  then  his  appearance  on  the  frontier,  at  the  place  and 
almost  at  the  moment  of  Baylor's  brilliant  victory  and  the  fall  of  the  Federal 
power  in  Arizona,  linked  his  coming  with  the  auguries  of  victory.  He  had 
safely  run  the  gauntlet,  in  spite  of  the  snares  in  his  path. 

"A  general  burst  of  relief  and  joy  throughout  the  South  greeted  General 
Johnston's  safe  arrival.  In  his  rapid  progress  toward  Richmond  he  could  not 
escape  a  continued  ovation.  He  was  again  among  his  own  people  He  had 
come  to  them  without  communication  or  understanding  with  the  Confeder- 
ate Government,  or  any  of  its  leaders,  ready  to  take  whatever  post  of  duty 
might  be  assigned  to  him. 

"The  telegraph,  of  course,  had  announced  his  coming,  but  President 
Davis  was  not  aware  that  he  had  reached  Richmond,  but  when  he  called  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  the  President,  sick  in  bed,  heard  the  bell  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  step  below.  He  started  up  and  exclaimed:  'That  is  Sidney 
Johnston's  step.  Bring  him  up'." 

Last  Meeting  of  Father  and  Son 
(By  William  Preston  Johnston) 

"On  September  14th,  1861,  General  Johnston  reached  Nashville,  He  had 
been  looked  for  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  people  and  State  authori- 
ties. His  arrival  was  greeted  with  a  general  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  An 
immense  multitude  gathered  about  the  Capitol,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
show  himself  to  the  excited  concourse  and  make  a  brief  response  to  their 
words  of  welcome. 

"This  was  the  last  day  that  I  ever  saw  my  father;  the  only  day  after  his  re- 
turn from  California.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in 
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which  I  held  a  commission,  and  I  saw  him  for  a  few  hours.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised to  put  me  on  his  staff,  but  he  thought,  and  I  agreed  with  him  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  this  association,  and 
serve  in  the  position  I  had  made  for  myself,  thus  avoiding  the  semblance  of 
partiality. 

"This  decision,  proper  as  it  was  in  its  general  aspects,  I  have  often  since 
regretted ;  most  of  all  that  I  was  not  with  him  in  the  painful  season  of  his 
reverses,  for  such  use  as  I  might  have  been  to  him,  and  from  the  lessons  I 
might  have  learned  in  his  example". 


William  Preston  Johnston:  Born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  5,  1831.  Graduated, 
Yale,  1852  and  Louisville  Law  School,  1853.  Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Confederacy.  Professor  of  History  and 
Literature,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  until  1877.  1880,  President 
Louisiana  State  University.  First  President  Tulane  University,  1884-1899. 


JOHNSTON— CONFEDERATE  GENERAL 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  the  first  of  the  four  full  Generals  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  Davis  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  field.  The  three  others 
were  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  George  T.  Beauregard.  The 
first  General  named  was  Samuel  Cooper,  to  be  Adjutant-General. 

Although  President  Davis  hoped  at  first  that  he  could  retain  Johnston  at 
Richmond  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  realized  that  his  friend  and  comrade  of 
many  years  was  essentially  a  line  soldier. 

Prior  to  the  General's  arrival  at  Richmond  several  delegations  had  been 
sent  to  the  Confederate  capital  to  urge  that  he  be  given  a  Western  com- 
mand. No  such  endorsements  were  necessary,  however,  because  Davis  knew 
the  Johnston  capabilities  better  than  others.  They  had  been  at  West  Point 
together,  were  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars,  and 
their  relationship  was  intimate  and  cordial. 

President  Davis  knew  out  of  his  own  experience  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Confederacy  in  the  West,  and  he  knew  that  Johnston  understood 
them.  Later,  when  Johnston  was  under  criticism  by  Southern  newpapers, 
whose  editors  alleged  that  he  was  not  a  competent  General,  Davis  replied : 
"If  Johnston  isn't  a  General,  then  I  have  none". 

Under  the  following  document  General  Johnston  assumed  his  command : 
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Adjutant  and  Inspector-General's  Office, 
Richmond,  September  10,  1861 
Special  Orders  No.  149: 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Confederate  Army,  is  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Department  Number  2,  which  will  hereafter  embrace 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  west  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  &  Central  Railroad ; 
also  the  military  operations  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  country  immediately  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  He  will 
repair  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  assume  command,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  such  point  as  he,  in  his  judgment,  feels  will  best  secure 
the  purposes  of  the  command. 

By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

John  Weekers, 

Assistant- Adjutant-General. 

Johnston  was  thus  called  to  command  all  of  the  Confederacy's  Northern 
frontier  West  of  the  Alleghanies,  including  a  portion  of  the  mountain  bar- 
rier. The  assignment  and  responsibility  were  complicated,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  divided  by  the  Mississippi  into  two  theatres  of  war,  with  widely 
separated  bases.  To  the  son,  William,  the  situation  appeared  as  follows: 

"The  command  entrusted  to  General  Johnston  was  imperial  in  extent. 
His  discretion  as  to  military  movement  was  unlimited  and  his  powers  were 
as  large  as  the  theory  of  the  Confederate  Government  permitted.  He  lacked 
nothing  but  men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 
His  army  had  to  be  enlisted  before  it  could  be  led.  Subsistence  was  to  be 
obtained  through  commissaries  already  drained  of  materials  of  war  to  sup- 
ply the  first  levies.  Soldiers  could  be  recruited  only  through  the  machinery 
of  the  States,  by  requisitions  upon  their  Governors,  to  be  armed  and 
equipped  by  demands  upon  empty  arsenals." 

Under  these  conditions  Destiny's  Soldier  proceeded  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America — the  third  Republic  to  be  inspired  by  the 
genius  and  the  character  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
A  GREAT  LEADER  DIES  IN  BATTLE 

Governor  A.  T.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  gave  this  appraisal  of  General  John- 
ston's character,  and  dramatic  account  of  his  last  hours,  in  the  following 
statement : 

"From  the  day  that  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  assumed  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  West,  in  September,  1861,  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  I  was  in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  him,  either  in  personal  con- 
sultation or  in  contact  by  letter  or  telegram.  This  association  soon  warmed 
into  personal  friendship,  and,  on  my  part,  into  decided  admiration  for  his 
great  ability,  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  exalted  chivalry. 

"I  was  with  the  General  when  the  telegram  announcing  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Donelson  was  received,  and  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  philosophic  heroism  with  which  he  met,  not  only  the  disaster,  but 
the  unjust  censure  and  complaints  of  both  army  and  people;  the  coolness 
and  energy  with  which  he  set  about  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  remnant 
of  his  army  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  defense.  I  was  with  him 
most  of  the  time  of  his  retreat  from  Nashville  to  Corinth,  and  not  infre- 
quently I  was  astonished  at  the  coolness,  vigilance  and  ability  with  which 
he  struggled  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles  and  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  obliged  to  contend." 

Of  General  Johnston's  tragic  death  at  Shiloh,  Governor  Harris  said : 

"At  one  point  the  Confederate  line  wavered  slightly,  with  a  backward 
tendency,  and  General  Johnston  said:  'I  will  go  to  the  front,  order  and  lead 
the  charge'.  As  he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  line  to  the  front 
he  said  to  me:  'Go  to  the  extreme  right  and  lead  the  Tennessee  regulars 
stationed  there'.  I  galloped  to  the  regiment  and  when  the  charge  was 
ordered  a  few  minutes  later  I  repeated  the  order  on  the  extreme  right  and 
moved  forward  with  the  regiment. 

"The  charge  was  successful.  The  Federal  line  gave  way  and  we  advanced 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  without  opposition,  when  we  en- 
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countered  the  reserve  line  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  on  a  ridge.  General 
Johnston  immediately  placed  his  line  upon  a  parallel  ridge,  in  easy  musket- 
range  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  heavy  fire  was  opened  by  both  sides. 

"Just  as  the  line  of  our  extreme  right,  with  which  I  had  moved  forward, 
was  established,  looking  to  the  left  I  saw  General  Johnston  sitting  upon  his 
horse,  a  few  feet  in  the  rear  and  at  about  the  center  of  the  line.  He  was  alone. 
I  immediately  galloped  to  him,  to  ascertain  if,  in  his  new  position,  he  wished 
to  send  orders.  I  had  never  seen  him  looking  more  bright  and  happy  than  he 
looked  at  the  moment  I  approached  him.  The  charge  he  had  led  was  heroic. 
It  had  been  successful,  and  his  face  expressed  a  soldier's  joy  and  patriot's 
hope. 


BULLET  HITS  GENERAL'S  BOOT 

"As  I  came  up  to  him  the  General  said:  'Governor,  they  came  very  near 
putting  me  hors  de  combat  in  that  charge',  holding  out  his  foot  and  pointing 
to  it.  I  noted  that  a  musket  ball  had  struck  the  edge  of  the  sole  of  his  boot, 
cutting  the  sole  clear  across,  and  ripping  it  off  to  the  toe.  I  asked  eagerly: 
'Are  you  hurt?  Did  the  ball  touch  your  foot?'  He  said:  'No',  and  was  start- 
ing to  say  something  more  when  a  Federal  battery  opened  fire  from  a  posi- 
tion which  raked  our  line,  which  we  had  just  established.  The  General 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  to  say:  'Order  Colonel  Stratham  to  wheel 
his  regiment  to  the  left,  charge  and  take  that  battery'.  I  galloped  to  Colonel 
Stratham,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  gave  the  order,  galloped 
back  to  the  General,  rode  to  his  right  side  and  said:  'General,  your  order 
is  delivered  and  Colonel  Stratham  is  in  motion'.  But  as  I  was  speaking  the 
General  reeled  from  me  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  he  was  falling 
from  his  horse.  I  put  my  left  arm  around  his  neck,  grasping  the  collar  of 
his  coat  and  righted  him  up  in  the  saddle,  bending  forward  as  I  did  so. 
Looking  him  in  the  face  I  said :  'General,  are  you  wounded?'  In  a  deliberate, 
emphatic  tone  he  replied:  'Yes,  and  I  fear,  severely'.  At  that  moment  I  re- 
quested Captain  Wickham  to  go  with  all  possible  speed  for  a  surgeon,  to 
send  the  first  one  he  could  find  and  then  proceed  until  he  located  Dr. 
Yandell,  the  medical  director,  and  bring  him  to  us. 

"The  General's  hold  upon  his  rein  relaxed  and  it  dropped  from  his  hand. 
Supporting  him  with  my  own  left  hand,  I  gathered  the  rein  with  my  right,  in 
which  I  held  my  own,  and  guided  both  horses  to  a  valley  about  150  yards  in 
the  rear  of  our  line.  There  I  halted,  dropped  down  between  the  two  horses, 
pulling  the  General  over  upon  me,  and  easing  him  to  the  ground  as  gently 
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as  I  could.  He  gave  no  answer  to  my  anxious  questions. 

"Supporting  the  General's  head  with  one  hand,  I  untied  his  cravat,  un- 
buttoned his  collar  and  vest,  and  tore  open  his  shirt,  looking  for  the  wound. 
His  right  leg  was  bleeding  profusely,  but  from  his  condition  I  felt  certain 
that  he  had  received  an  even  more  serious  wound  elsewhere.  But  I  could 
find  no  other  wound. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  General  ceased  to  breathe.  I  did  not  look  at  my 
watch,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  died  within  thirty  minutes  after  being 
wounded. 

"General  Johnston  died  calmly,  and  to  all  appearances,  free  from  pain.  In 
fact,  so  calmly  had  he  died  that  his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  struggle,  nor  twitch  of  a  muscle.  His  features  were  as  reposed 
and  natural  as  at  any  time  in  life  and  health. 

"Just  as  the  General  expired,  General  William  Preston  arrived  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  remain  with  and  accompany  the  body  to  headquar- 
ters and  that  I  should  proceed  at  once  to  report  the  fact  of  General  John- 
ston's death  to  General  Beauregard,  upon  whom  the  supreme  command 
now  rested. 

"My  own  horse  having  run  off  when  I  dismounted,  I  rode  Fire-Eater,  the 
General's  horse,  but  found  that  he  was  so  badly  crippled,  after  a  few  steps, 
that  I  dismounted  to  examine  him.  He  was  wounded  by  three  musket-balls. 
I  rode  him  to  the  rear,  where  we  had  left  General  Johnston's  orderly,  with 
two  fresh  horses,  left  Fire-Eater  with  the  orderly,  mounted  a  fresh  horse  and 
reported  to  General  Beauregard". 

COULD  HAVE  SAVED  HIMSELF 

The  shot  which  took  the  life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  tore  the  poplieal 
artery  of  the  right  leg,  where  it  divides  into  the  tibial  arteries,  according  to 
Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell,  Confederate  medical  director.  The  wound  was  not  nec- 
essarily fatal,  as  the  General's  own  knowledge  of  military  surgery  qualified 
him  to  control  the  bleeding  by  means  of  a  tourniquet.  He  either  did  not 
know  the  serious  nature  of  the  wound,  or  neglected  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
excitement  of  conflict. 

Dr.  Yandell  had  been  with  the  General  during  the  first  hours  of  the  battle 
but  he  had  ordered  him  to  attend  to  a  number  of  wounded  Federal  soldiers 
whom  he  had  paroled.  To  the  surgeon  he  said:  "These  men  were  our 
enemies  a  moment  ago;  now  they  are  our  prisoners.  Take  care  of  them". 
The  surgeon  protested  the  order  to  leave  the  General  but  he  was  insistent. 
If  he  had  been  with  him  at  the  time  he  could  have  saved  the  General's  life. 
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"A  NOBLE  AND  STAINLESS  LIFE" 
(By  General  Basil  W.  Duke) 
"Thus  passed  the  spirit  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  in  the  glory  of  his 
manhood,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory.  A  noble  and  stainless  life  was  appro- 
priately closed  by  a  heroic  death.  He  left  his  children  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  rich  in  the  heritage  of  his  name.  He  left  the  people  the  priceless 
example  of  unswerving  personal  honor  and  patriotic  devotion.  They  will 
cherish  his  fame  and  love  his  memory". 


SHILOH  RESULT  "DOUBTFUL" 
(From  "History  of  the  United  States",  by  James  F.  Rhodes) 

"The  general  opinion  in  the  North  was  that  only  the  arrival  of  Buell's 

Army  saved  Grant  from  a  second  and   worse   defeat Sherman,   in   his 

Report  of  April  10,  1862,  said: 

'  T  saw  for  the  first  time  the  well-ordered  and  compact  columns   of 

General  Buell's  Kentucky  forces It  is  safe  to  say,  at  all  events,  that  the 

arrival  of  Buell  converted  what  would  have  been  at  best  a  doubtful  result 
into  an  almost  absolute  certainty'. 

"Beauregard's  disorganized  and  shattered  army,  worn  out  with  the  exer- 
tions of  Sunday,  was  little  fitted  to  cope  with  the  body  of  fresh  troops  that 
had  joined  General  Grant.  Lew  Wallace  had  an  army  of  6,500  men.  The  re- 
mainder of  Nelson's  Division  and  part  of  McCook's  Division  (Crittenden's) 
of  Buell's  Army,  total  20,000,  had  arrived.  Buell  and  Grant  met  Sunday 
night  and  determined  to  attack  early  Monday  morning.  This  was  done  and 
resulted  in  a  Union  victory.  At  2  p.m.,  after  eight  hours  of  fighting, 
Beauregard  gave  the  order  to  retire,  which  was  accomplished  in  good  order. 
The  total  Union  losses  were  13,047;  Confederate  10,699". 


"RAN  "—UNRECONSTRUCTED  SLAVE 

(By  Asbury  Harpending) 
"There  is  rather  a  pathetic  sidelight  that  illustrates  the  simple  devotion 
of  the  old-time  slaves  to  their  white  masters:  One  of  them,  called  'Ran', 
brief  for  Randolph,  followed  General  Johnston  to  the  Pacific,  although  the 
General  had  freed  the  man,  who  had  been  his  body-servant.  When  the  Gen- 
eral left  California  for  Texas  he  ordered  Ran  to  stay  behind,  but  he  refused. 
A  fine  cook,  Ran  could  have  commanded  big  wages  in  any  high-class  res- 
taurant. But  he  fought  his  way  across  the  desert  and  was  with  Johnston 
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when  he  died  at  Shiloh.  He  hung  over  the  dead  body  of  the  fallen  leader  in  a 
wild  passion  of  primitive  grief. 

"Ran  became  something  of  a  character  in  Louisville,  where  he  settled  and 
married  a  widow  with  seven  children.  He  refused  to  be  'reconstructed',  re- 
maining an  unrepentent  rebel  to  the  last.  When  he  uncorked  his  wrath  he 
would  call  his  adversary  an  'abolitionist',  as  the  last  word  of  scorn.  In  his 
final  illness  tender  Southern  hands  smoothed  his  way  to  the  hereafter.  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Hepburn,  of  Louisville,  once  of  San  Francisco,  was  present  when  the 
final  curtain  was  dropped  on  Ran.  He  raised  his  feeble  hand  and  said:  'Ise 
gwian  to  meet  Marse  Johnston',  then  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  closed  his 
eyes  and  died". 


FALLEN  HERO  COMES  HOME 

Anguish  and  tears  throughout  the  vastness  of  Texas. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  come  home,  forever.  The  soldier  who  was  the 
people's  hero  and  ideal  had  fallen  in  their  service;  today  he  would  be  laid 
to  rest,  with  the  soil  of  Texas  on  his  coffin.  That  he  had  asked  for — he  never 
asked  for  more,  from  "my  own  people". 

The  Legislature  of  Texas,  by  joint  resolution,  on  October  1st,  1866,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  and  arrange  for  the  remov- 
al of  the  body  of  General  Johnston  to  Austin.  The  resolution  read : 

Whereas,  the  remains  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  at 
Shiloh,  were  stopped  in  New  Orleans,  on  their  way  to  Texas,  by  the 
capture  of  that  City,  and  have  never  been  removed  thence;  and  where- 
as, it  was  the  desire  of  the  deceased  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
State  of  Texas;  and  whereas,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  people 
of  the  State  that  the  dying  request  of  one  of  whom  Texas  was  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  citizens  should  be 
complied  with :  therefore — 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  That  the  sum  of 
$2,000.00  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  removal  and  burial  of  the  remains  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  in  the  State  Cemetery,  in  the  City  of  Austin ;  and  that 
a  joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  consisting  of  one  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  appointed,  who 
shall  proceed  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  carry  the  Resolution  into 
effect,  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
Approved  October  3,  1866. 

(Signed) 

J.  W.  Throckmorton,  Governor. 
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Hon.  R.  V.  Cook,  of  the  Senate,  and  Colonel  Ashbel  Smith  and  Colonel 
Jones,  of  Titus  County,  were  appointed  as  the  Committee.  Senator  Cook 
spoke  on  the  Resolution  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President,  in  moving  this  amendment  I  do  so  from  the  feeling  that 
it  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased. Let  this  sacred  duty  be  done  by  the  Legislature  itself;  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Texas. 

"General  Johnston  always  claimed  the  State  of  Texas  as  his  home,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  one  of  her  citizens. 

"When  the  conflict  became  inevitable,  General  Johnston,  at  that  time  afar 
off  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  immediately  began  his  journey  across  the 
wilderness  and  trackless  desert  that  separated  him  from  Texas,  resolving  to 
offer  his  sword  to  a  cause  which  already  had  the  sanction  of  his  affections 

"In  the  saddle,  with  the  harness  of  a  warrior  on  him,  the  chieftain  met  the 
inevitable  messenger  of  Fate.  The  pitiless  musket-ball  that  pierced  him 
spilled  the  noblest  blood  of  the  South.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  men  began  to 
see,  when  the  fruits  of  victory  were  so  near  being  seized,  the  vast  compre- 
hensive strategy  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Federal  Army 

"Fearless,  honest  and  loyal  to  principles,  our  hero  died  for  what  he 
thought  was  right.  We  know  his  resting-place  and  we  can  recover  his 
ashes 

"In  the  ages  that  are  to  come when  the  teeming  millions  from  the 

North  and  the  South,  who  are  to  inhabit  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  shall  recount  in  song  and  story,  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestry — then  it  shall  be  that,  our  gallant  dead  shall  live  in 
the  remembrance  of  mankind. 

"For  my  own  part  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  honoring  the  worth  of 
our  departed  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  give  our  cordial  support  in  main- 
taining, upholding  and  defending  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

"If  we  can  lower  him  to  his  last  resting-place,  while  the  bosoms  of  brave 
men  heave  around  him,  and  the  tears  of  fair  women  bedew  the  sod  that  shall 
cover  him,  a  sacred  duty  will  be  performed  to  the  memory  of  a  great,  a 
noble  and  an  illustrious  man". 

"AN  INHERITANCE  FOREVER" 
Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  on  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution,  spoke,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"It  is  fitting  that  the  mortal  remains  of  our  great  soldier  should  repose  in 
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the  bosom  of  his  State I  perform  a  sad  and  yet  not  altogether  unpleasant 

duty.  To  render  homage  to  worth,  so  great  and  so  pure,  is  a  pleasure. 

"Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  my  friend;  and  who  that  ever  knew  him  was 
not  his  friend? 

"We  were  fellow-soldiers;  I  served  under  him  in  the  old  Republic  of 
Texas,  twenty  years  ago.  A  quarter-century  afterward  I  fought  under  his 
command  on  the  great  battlefield  of  Shiloh;  his  last  battlefield,  where  he 
sealed  his  devotion  to  our  cause  with  his  life's  blood 

"It  is  fitting,  it  is  profitable,  to  render  honor  and  homage  to  great  worth 
and  great  public  services.  We  ourselves  are  better  for  this  homage.  Like 
mercy,  it  blesses  him  that  gives ;  it  makes  the  man,  the  people  who  render 
this  homage,  a  better  man,  a  better  people 

"The  worth  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  is  to  the  people  of  Texas,  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children,  a  possession  and  an  inheritance 
forever". 

NEW  ORLEANS  TRIBUTE 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  January  24,  1867,  said,  in  part: 
"At  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery 
was  the  scene  of  an  assemblage  such  as  never  before  had  been  witnessed 

within  these  ancient  walls It  was  the  occasion  of  the  remains  of  one,  who, 

though  neither  a  native  nor  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  was  perhaps  dearer 
than  any  native  or  resident  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  the  hero-chieftain  of  the  Confederate  Army,  the  victor  and 

victim  of  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh 

"When  it  was  announced  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  fam- 
ily were  expected  to  be  present,  this  simple  phrase  embraced  a  whole  popu- 
lation, to  whom  the  memory  of  the  departed  is  even  dearer  than  that  of 
friend  or  relative.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  great  a  number  of 
our  people  assisted  at  the  ceremony;  nor  that  a  majority  should  have  be- 
longed to  that  gentler  sex,  who  first  strewed  flowers  upon  the  hero's  coffin, 
and  who  ever  since  have  tended  his  tomb  with  pious  care,  more  precious 
than  garlands." 

GALVESTON  MOURNS 

Galveston  had  once  been  the  home  city  of  General  Johnston  and  many  of 
his  friends  were  residents  of  the  City.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
public  honor  of  a  solemn  funeral  procession  should  be  accorded  his  body, 
after  its  arrival  by  steamer  from  New  Orleans.  However,  General  Charles 
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Griffin,  commanding  the  district,  refused  permission  for  the  procession.  On 
appeal  to  General  Phil.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the 
action  of  General  Griffin  was  confirmed.  The  Galveston  News  commented 
on  the  occasion,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  remains  of  the  distinguished  chieftain  lay  on  the  Central  Wharf  all 
day  Friday,  where  it  was  visited  by  thousands. 

"At  an  early  hour  yesterday  thousands  of  our  people  could  be  seen  wend- 
ing their  way,  the  number  increasing  every  few  minutes.  At  half  past  nine 
the  hearse,  decorated  with  black  plumes,  pulled  by  four  black  horses,  made 
its  appearance.  The  multitude  formed  a  column  by  twos,  and  marched  be- 
hind. Along  the  Strand  and  Center  Street  hundreds  of  ladies  and  children 
were  waiting  to  take  their  places  in  the  procession.  Never  before  did  Gal- 
veston witness  such  a  scene.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
depot  the  rear  of  it  was  just  turning  into  Center  Street,  and  the  whole  width 
of  the  street  for  that  distance  was  packed  with  the  seething  mass  of  people. 
Thousands  participated  in  these  sad  funeral  rites.  The  cars  and  engine  were 
beautifully  draped  in  mourning. 

"Many  passed  into  the  car  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  remains  of  him 
who  had  nobly  fought  and  died  for  a  cause  dear  to  him  and  to  us. 

"So  ended  the  honors  paid  by  the  people  of  Galveston  to  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston." 

"SHROUD  OF  FLOWERS"  IN  HOUSTON 

The  funeral  ceremonies  in  Houston  for  General  Johnston  were  described 
by  the  Houston  Telegraph : 

"In  the  large  Academy  Hall  of  this  City  the  honored  soldier,  taking  his 
last  sleep,  remained  Saturday  evening,  through  Sunday  and  until  yesterday 
morning.  Thousands  of  those  who  admired  his  goodness,  his  courage  and 
his  wisdom,  thronged  around  his  bier,  bending  under  the  floral  offerings 
of  the  women  of  Texas.  Fit  shroud,  these  flowers,  for  so  grand  a  form,  for 
flowers  are  love's  truest  language — and  it  was  the  hand  of  love  for  the  heroic 
soldier  who  placed  them  there. 

"On  yesterday  morning  the  streets  leading  to  the  Academy  were  thronged 
by  gathering  thousands,  of  every  age  and  condition.  The  building  was  soon 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  and  streets  crowded 
by  those  unable  to  gain  admission.  Tears  were  in  many  eyes;  those  of  the 
aged  especially. 

"The  procession  passed  through  the  principal  streets.  All  of  the  principal 
public  and  business  houses  were  tastefully  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
mourning.  All  stores  were  closed  and  business  suspended. 
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"It  was  the  grand  ovation  of  the  whole  people  to  the  honored  dead.  The 
coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  Central  Depot,  placed  upon  a  car  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  immortal  man  is  now  speeding  on- 
ward, amid  the  grief  of  Texas,  to  his  last  resting-place". 

CEREMONIES  AT  AUSTIN 

The  funeral  train  bearing  the  body  of  General  Johnston  arrived  at  Austin 
on  February  2,  1867.  The  remains  were  received  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Governor  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  who,  after  thanking  the 
Committee  of  Escort,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  The  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  you  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Texas,  that  you  should  repair  to  a 
neighboring  State,  and,  in  the  name  of  Texas,  receive  and  convey  to  the 
early  home  of  his  adoption  the  mortal  remains  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
has  been  accomplished. 

"As  loving  friends,  and  as  honoring  countrymen,  we  receive  his  honored 
dust.  All  that  is  left  to  us  of  his  once  manly  form,  wrapped  in  the  habili- 
ments of  death — a  death  made  glorious  by  lofty  conduct  in  life — now  lies 
lowly  in  the  midst  of  those  who  knew  his  worth,  and  who  honor  his  memo- 
ry, not  alone  for  his  achievements  as  a  warrior,  who  led  mighty  hosts  in  bat- 
tle, but  also  for  the  many  and  rare  virtues  which  adorned  his  character  as  a 
citizen,  and  made  him  prominent  among  the  noblest  of  men.  His  reputation 
as  a  public  man  belongs  to  history  and  to  his  country;  with  it  today  we  have 
no  concern. 

"General  Johnston  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Texas.  He  is  en- 
shrined in  the  holiest  of  their  affections.  But  our  tears  do  not  alone  moisten 
the  memories  that  cling  around  the  departed  hero ;  the  tears  of  the  people  of 
other  lands  mingle  with  ours  in  paying  tribute  to  the  worth  of  one  so  pure 
in  all  the  walks  of  live,  and  so  exalted  in  every  attitude  of  noble  manhood. 

"When  the  pen  of  history  shall  record  the  deeds  of  the  fathers  who  made 
Texas  a  nation,  the  name  of  him  whom  we  mourn  will  occupy  one  of  the 
most  prominent  places  in  that  distinguished  company;  no  name  will  com- 
mand greater  respect  than  that  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

"May  the  purity  of  his  private  life  be  an  example  for  our  young  men  in  all 
time  to  come!  May  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  conduct  as  a  public  man  be 
emulated  by  all  in  authority !  And  may  his  unsullied  fame  as  an  American 
citizen  and  soldier  teach  us  that  we  cannot,  and  should  not,  share  it  alone! 

"His  fame,  whether  won  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  under  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  American  people. 
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"Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  late  civil  war  grew  up  in  arms  together,  and 
shared  glories  mutually  won  upon  other  fields;  and  notwithstanding  the 
follies  of  their  fellow-citizens  caused  them  to  lead  armies  of  countrymen 
against  each  other,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  were  brothers  in  affection.  Their 
deeds — the  deeds  of  other  heroes — the  gallantry  and  endurance  of  the  sol- 
diers of  every  section,  and  the  glories  won  by  the  armies  of  the  North  and 
the  South — all  should  teach  us  that  we  cannot  be  two  people;  that  we 
should  remain,  as  our  fathers  desired — one  nation". 


One  cro  wded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

— Mo  rdaunt. 


PRIVATE  SOLDIERS  CLASSIC  TRIBUTE 
By  John  B.  S.  Dimitry,  a  private  in  General  Johnston's  Army  at  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh ;  first  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Times,  which  said : 

"No  eulogy  has  been  composed,  no  tribute  has  been  rendered,  giving 
more  fitting  expression  to  the  lofty  qualities  that  marked  the  illustrious 
dead,  when  living,  than  the  following  beautiful  epitaph.  It  was  found  pasted 
on  a  rough  board  attached  to  the  tomb,  by  a  lady  passing  through  the  St. 
Louis  Cemetery  of  this  city." 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Behind  this  stone  is  laid,  for  a  season, 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON 
A  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States 

Who  fell  at  Shiloh,  Tennessee, 

On  the  sixth  day  of  April, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

A  man  tried  in  many  high  offices 

And  critical  enterprises, 

And  found  faithful  in  all; 
His  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  of  interest  to  Conscience; 
And  even  that  life,  on  a  woeful  Sabbath, 
Did  he  yield  as  a  Holocaust  at  his  Country's  need. 

Not  wholly  understood  was  he  while  he  lived ; 
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But  in  his  death  his  greatness  stands  confessed 

In  a  People's  tears. 
Resolute,  moderate,  clear  of  envy,  yet  not  wanting 
In  that  finer  ambition  which  makes  men  great  and  pure; 

In  his  honor  impregnable; 

In  his  simplicity,  sublime; 
No  country  e'er  had  a  truer  son — no  Cause  a  nobler  champion 
No  people  a  bolder  defender — no  principle  a  purer  victim, 

Than  the  dead  soldier 

Who  sleeps  here! 

The  cause  for  which  he  perished  is  lost — 

The  people  for  whom  he  fought  are  crushed — 

The  hopes  in  which  he  trusted  are  shattered — 

The  Flag  he  loved  guides  no  more  the  charging  lines ; 

But  his  Fame,  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  that  Time,  which, 

Happily,  is  not  so  much  the  tomb  of  Virtue  as  its  Shrine, 

Shall,  in  the  years  to  come,  fire  modest  worth  to  noble  ends. 

In  honor,  now,  our  great  Captain  rests ; 

A  bereaved  people  mourn  him ; 

Three  commonwealths  proudly  claim  him; 

And  History  shall  cherish  him 
Among  those  choicer  spirits,  who,  holding  their  Conscience 
Unmixed  with  blame,  have  been,  in  all  conjunctures,  true 

To  themselves,  their  people,  and  their  God. 


The  above  words  of  tribute  are  graven  on  the  granite  base  of  General 
Johnston's  tomb,  in  the  State  Cemetery,  Austin,  Texas. 
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DESTINY'S    SOLDIER 


PART  TWO 


THE  STORY  OF  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON 

His  Ancestry  and  Career — A  Chronicle  of  His  Life  From 
Boyhood  to  the  End  of  the  Utah  Expedition. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
CONNECTICUT  YANKEES  TO  KENTUCKY 

A  Scotsman  named  Johnston  adventured  to  America  from  his  native  land, 
in  early  Colonial  days,  and  lived  at  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  A  son,  Archi- 
bald, was  born.  In  time  Archibald  had  a  son,  who  was  called  John.  When 
John  became  a  young  man  he  went  to  New  Haven,  for  knowledge;  then  to 
Litchfield,  where  he  learned  to  be  a  physician. 

At  twenty-one  Dr.  John  Johnston  moved  to  the  Western  wilderness. 
There  he  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  cabin.  That  was  in  Mason  County, 
Kentucky,  and  the  village  of  Washington. 

The  Johnston  cabin  was  far  out  on  the  frontier — the  wild  frontier  of  civil- 
ization— and  the  predatory  Indians  came  often  across  the  river  Ohio,  in  vain 
endeavor  to  beat  back  with  tomahawk  and  torch  the  insistent  advance  of  the 
white  man,  with  his  broad-axe  and  plow. 

Only  three  thousand  people  lived  in  all  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  that  early  time,  but  the  soil  was  rich  and  the  country  beautiful. 
Word  of  this  bountiful  land  went  back  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  soon 
many  men  and  women  braved  the  hardships  of  the  long  journey  and  came 
to  Kentucky  to  live,  and  to  prosper,  and  to  establish  a  great  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  a  man  of  skill ;  one  deeply  consecrated  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  became  respected,  honored,  and  loved.  Through  the  changing 
seasons,  by  day  and  by  night,  he  ministered  to  the  afflicted,  waving  aside 
the  beaconing  finger  of  invitation  to  go  to  a  great  city,  and  become  famous 
and  wealthy. 

The  wife  who  had  been  by  his  side  on  the  long  trail  to  Kentucky  died  ten 
years  after  marriage  and  the  country  doctor  became  a  devoted  mother  and 
father  to  his  three  little  boys. 

Then,  after  a  year  had  passed,  he  married  again.  This  girl  was  Abigail 
Harris,  whose  parents,  also,  had  left  New  England  for  Kentucky,  from  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts. 
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Abigail's  father,  Edward  Harris,  had  been  a  good  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  was,  too,  a  good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Presbyterian  Divi- 
sion. George  Washington  was  President  then,  and  to  Edward  Harris  he  gave 
a  public  office;  appointed  him  postmaster  at  Washington,  the  village  named 
in  his  honor.  But  Edward  had  to  resign  the  position.  One  day  a  new  postal 
regulation  was  sent  to  him,  which  required  that  the  mail  be  opened  on 
Sunday.  Harris  followed  the  faith  of  John  Knox  too  devoutly  to  stand  for 
that — and  he  told  the  Government  so.  His  letter  of  resignation,  prompted  by 
conscience,  may  be  seen  even  now  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Dr.  Johnston's  second  wife  gave  him  six  children — John  Harris,  Lucius, 
Anna  Maria,  Clarissa,  Albert  Sidney  and  Eliza.  The  mother  died  while  all 
were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  kindly  doctor  soon  followed  her.  That 
was  in  1831.  Before  his  death  he  lost  all  of  his  possessions,  as  surety  for  the 
debts  of  his  friends.  But  by  this  time  John,  the  eldest  son,  had  become 
prominent  and  prosperous,  and  the  closing  months  of  the  father's  life  were 
gladdened  when  John  redeemed  the  old  home  and  restored  it  to  the  doctor. 

This  was  said  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston: 

"Mrs.  Johnston  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  fine  intellect,  gentle  and 
quiet.  The  old  doctor  was  bold  and  blunt  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  had  no 
concealments,  and  was  physically  energetic  and  mentally  independent.  He 
had  a  large  practice  and  was  often  called  into  consultation  in  difficult  and 
desperate  cases.  All  the  old  citizens  of  Washington  bear  witness  to  his 
talents  and  probity,  and  to  his  kind  and  genial  nature". 

In  this  environment,  made  of  this  mettle,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  began 
life.  He  proved  worthy  of  the  endowment. 

SIDNEY  AS  A  BOY 

"When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  fearless  and  impetuous,  but  kind,  affectionate 
and  just,  amenable  to  reason  and  deferential  to  age". 

Such  was  the  appraisal  of  the  future  General  Johnston  by  his  sister,  Anna 
Maria. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hickman,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  said  of  him: 

"My  aunt  and  Mr.  Lashbrooke  remember  Albert  from  his  infancy.  There 
was  great  promise  in  him  from  childhood.  He  was  a  handsome,  proud,  man- 
ly, earnest  and  self-reliant  boy,  and  his  success  and  distinction  in  after  life 
were  only  what  was  expected  of  him.  He  was  courageous,  in  boyhood  and 
early  manhood;  far  from  being  a  bully,  yet  he  was  one  whom  the  bullies  left 
alone". 
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MARBLES  AND  ETHICS 

As  he  told  it  in  after  life,  the  boy  Albert  liked  to  play  marbles  "for 
keeps".  He  was  so  adept  at  the  pastime  that  once  he  had  a  whole  jar  full  of 
marbles,  of  different  kinds.  It  was  his  ambition  to  win  all  the  marbles  in  the 
town,  then  the  State,  and  ultimately,  the  whole  world.  As  a  beginning,  he 
buried  the  jar,  secretly  holding  out  only  enough  to  start  with.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, and  his  ambition  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  From  day  to  day  he 
added  to  the  hoard.  One  competitor,  however,  never  seemed  to  run  out  of 
marbles,  regardless  of  how  many  he  lost.  But  finally  he,  too,  was  vanquished. 
Then  Albert  secured  a  new  jar,  larger  than  the  other  one,  which  he  filled 
to  the  top  with  his  latest  winnings.  Taking  it  to  the  secret  hiding  place,  he 
was  astounded  and  dismayed;  no  marbles  were  in  the  secret  jar;  the  last 
victim  of  his  skill  had,  somehow,  learned  of  the  hidden  treasure,  stolen  it, 
and  then  lost  his  loot  to  Albert. 

Johnston  said  that  he  accepted  the  loss  as  a  lesson;  a  rebuke  to  his 
avarice. 

STOOD  WELL  IN  CLASSES 

Mr.  J.  S.  Chambers,  writing  to  General  Johnston's  son,  William,  said: 
"Your  father  was  six  or  seven  years  my  senior,  yet  I  remember  him  well. 
He  was  my  ideal  of  a  manly,  handsome  boy.  He  went  to  school  for  several 
years  to  James  Grant,  near  Washington.  He  was  active  and  energetic  in 
athletics,  fond  of  hunting  on  Saturdays,  and  always  stood  well  in  his  classes, 
having  a  special  talent  for  mathematics.  He  was  grave  and  thoughtful  in 
deportment,  but  when  drawn  out,  he  talked  well.  He  was  esteemed  by  asso- 
ciates and  teachers". 

Colonel  Humphrey  Marshall  said  of  Albert,  as  a  young  man: 
"His  dignified  bearing,  quiet  and  reserved  manners,  I  can  recall,  even  at 
this  late  date.  His  influence  with  young  men  of  his  own  age,  and  his  habi- 
tual interference  for  the  protection  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  boys,  are  well 
remembered". 

A  POSSIBLE  "ADMIRAL JOHNSTON" 

The  daring  exploits  of  Stephen  Decatur  and  John  Paul  Jones  electrified 
the  young  American  Republic.  Both  were  national  heroes ;  and  in  conse- 
quence every  spirited  young  man  aspired  to  a  naval  career.  One  of  them  was 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Only  family  approval  stood  in  the  way,  but  this 
was  not  given,  much  to  the  young  man's  sorrow.  Two  of  his  close  friends 
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were  already  midshipmen;  one  William  Smith,  the  other  Wilson  Duke. 
Years  later  Duke's  son,  Basil,  would  become  a  great  Confederate  General. 
Both  midshipmen  became  navy  captains. 

What  could  the  dissenting  relatives  do  to  lift  Albert  from  his  depression? 
Perhaps  a  visit  to  kin-folk,  in  the  new  far-off  land  of  Louisiana,  might  repair 
the  broken  spirit.  Albert's  half-brother,  Josiah,  destined  to  become  a  United 
States  Senator,  lived  at  Rapides  Parish. 

Albert's  sister,  Anna,  and  her  husband,  James  Byers,  had  planned  to  visit 
Josiah,  and  it  was  decided  that  Albert  should  accompany  them.  On  arrival, 
Josiah  received  Albert  with  affection.  His  interest  accomplished  all  that  had 
been  hoped  for,  and  Albert's  ambition  turned  from  the  navy  to  adventure 
on  land. 

"All  that  I  have  achieved  I  owe  to  my  brother,  Josiah",  said  General 
Johnston,  many  years  later. 

JOHNSTON  BECOMES  A  SOLDIER 

At  nineteen,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  appointed  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  honor  had  been  con- 
ferred by  President  James  Monroe,  at  the  request  of  the  half-brother,  U.S. 
Senator  Josiah  Johnston,  of  Louisiana. 

Albert  had  prepared  himself  for  the  opportunity  by  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Transylvania. 

On  a  July  morning  in  1822  the  young  man  boarded  the  little  steamer  Fire- 
Fly  and  started  up  the  North  River.  The  passenger  list  included  several 
others  destined  to  seek  a  cadetship,  among  them  being  Nathaniel  J.  Eaton, 
fifteen,  of  Massachusetts.  The  two  became  acquainted  on  the  boat,  thus  be- 
ginning a  friendship  which  did  not  end  until  forty  years  later,  at  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh. 

As  the  steamer  passed  at  the  foot  of  Crow's  nest,  the  young  man  from  the 
South  and  the  boy  from  the  North  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the  Military 
Academy,  proposed  by  George  Washington  in  1793,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1802  and  brought  to  physical  and  cultural  readiness  in  1812. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  this  first  view,  the  whole  outline  of  the  promon- 
tory, and  the  hills  above  and  beyond  it,  came  in  sight.  Soon  the  boat 
stopped  at  the  landing,  discharged  its  passengers  and  proceeded  up-stream. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  Albert  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to  the  cemetery, 
on  the  broad  summit,  over  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  In  that  beautiful, 
shaded  retreat  the  future  General  Johnston  spent  hours  in  quiet  contempla- 
tion. The  most  prominent  memorial,  Cadet's  Monument,  moved  him  deep- 
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ly.  Situated  in  the  Eastern  angle,  a  short,  castle-like  column  of  hewn  brown 
stone  and  surrounded  by  military  emblems  and  a  memorial  urn,  it  had  been 
erected  four  years  earlier  by  the  brother-cadets  of  Vincent  M.  Lowe,  of  New 
York.  He  had  been  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  cannon. 

From  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  Cadet's  Monument  the  young  man  had  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  wide  expanse  of  countryside;  Cold  Springs,  on  the 
slope  East  of  the  river,  and  behind  it  the  fertile  valleys  of  Putnam  and 
Duchess  Counties.  His  eyes  took  in  the  old  landing-place,  laboratory  build- 
ings, ruins  of  old  Fort  Clinton,  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  plain;  the  blue 
dome  of  the  library;  the  turrets  of  the  great  mess-hall  on  the  extreme  right; 
the  Cove,  crossed  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the  range  of  green 
hills  East  of  the  river. 

To  the  left  lay  Constitution  Island,  from  which,  to  the  opposite  shore,  the 
Americans,  during  the  Revolution,  laid  a  massive  iron  chain  across  floating 
timbers,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  British  ships.  That  was  symbolic:  the 
iron  chain  of  a  united  people,  resolute  in  their  purpose  to  establish  a 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed,  had  conquered  alien  rule  without 
representation,  and  the  great  Republic-to-be  was  well  on  its  way  to  a  glori- 
ous destiny. 

The  proud  son  of  the  South  was  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  horizon 
beyond  the  Hudson  and  his  soul  was  stirred  by  the  privilege  of  service 
under  the  banner  of  his  country. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  West  Point  Cadet,  began  a  career  which  was  to  lead  to 
immortality.  His  name  would  one  day  be  inscribed  on  the  honor-rolls  of  three 
republics. 

THE  FATES  CONSPIRE 

It  was  General  Examination  Day  at  West  Point  for  the  First  Class  and  the 
forty-two  members  were  "on  edge"  in  anticipation  of  the  ordeal.  The  date 
was  June  7th,  1826. 

Cadet  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  on  his  feet  quickly  at  the  call  of  his 
name.  Outwardly  calm,  his  countenance  impassive,  he  yet  shared  the  ten- 
sion gripping  all  of  the  class  members.  This  was  the  climax  hour  of  four 
years  of  hard  study,  under  rigorous  dicipline.  He  was  nervous,  of  course, 
but  he  was  confident.  He  had  mastered  all  but  two  of  the  many  subjects 
upon  which  the  young  soldiers  would  be  asked  to  elaborate.  The  two  re- 
garding which  he  knew  he  was  deficient  were  chemistry  and  minerology. 
While  both  were  combined  under  one  classification  and  professorship,  the 
problem  submitted  for  treatment  could  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
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Johnston  decided  that  if  he  were  invited  to  deal  with  either  of  the  two 
dangerous  subjects  he  would  "pass"  and  await  orders  to  respond  with  treat- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  many  questions  possible  under  Natural  Philosophy, 
Tactics,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  Ethics  and  Belles  Letters,  or  the  French 
language. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  the  first  question,  or  problem,  was  presented  by  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Minerology,  Lieutenant  Jonathan 
Prescott,  of  the  Academic  Staff.  The  subject  assigned  to  Cadet  Johnston  in- 
volved a  problem  in  chemistry. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unprepared  to  do  justice  to  the  problem,  Lieut- 
enant Prescott",  said  Johnston.  He  remained  standing,  awaiting  the  second 
and  final  test.  To  his  consternation,  Lieutenant  Prescott  retired,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  Doctor  John  Torrey,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Minerology, 
who  tendered  a  complex  problem  calling  for  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
minerology — and  the  skies  fell  on  Cadet  Albert  Sidney  Johnston! 

It  couldn't  happen — but  it  did  happen.  The  law  of  chance  rendered  the 
situation  virtually  impossible.  The  shock  was  devastating.  Overcome  by 
surprise  and  embarrassment,  the  young  man  had  to  admit  that  he  was  un- 
prepared on  this  subject  also. 

"Take  your  seat",  ordered  Doctor  Torrey. 

In  desperation,  Johnston  earnestly  attempted  to  explain  that  only  on 
these  two  subjects  was  he  unable  to  meet  the  test,  but  this  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do.  Again  he  was  told  to  take  his  seat,  this  time  with  emphasis, 
by  the  Academy  Superintendent,  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  Sylvanus 
Thayer. 

As  soon  as  the  class  was  dismissed  for  recess  the  chagrined  young  cadet 
composed  and  handed  to  the  Superintendent  a  vigorous  and  confident  chal- 
lenge to  test  him  on  any  subject  other  than  those  upon  which  he  had  de- 
faulted. The  request  was  unusual  and  the  examiners  were  inclined  to  protest 
against  granting  it.  Then  the  agitated  cadet  found  a  friend — one  who  be- 
came a  friend  for  life — in  the  person  of  Major  William  J.  Worth,  Command- 
ant of  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  He  urged  the  Superintendent  to  give  Johnston 
another  chance  and  the  request  was  granted,  but  under  the  handicap  of  re- 
duction in  grade,  because  of  the  previous  failures.  This  time  the  resolute 
Johnston  successfully  ran  the  gauntlet,  emerging  from  the  ordeal  eighth 
in  the  class. 

The  vindicated  Major  Worth  was  always  remembered  in  gratitude  by 
Johnston.  Both  were  destined  to  serve  later  in  the  War  With  Mexico  and 
when  it  was  over  the  then  General  Worth  recommended  the  then  Colonel 
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Johnston  for  leadership  of  a  great  enterprise;  one  which  called  for  high  mili- 
tary and  executive  leadership — the  command  of  the  Utah  Expedition. 

After  his  retirement  General  Worth  declared : 

"Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  the  best  soldier  I  ever  knew" . 


JOHNSTON  AT  WEST  POINT 

Colonel  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Head  Classman: 

"No  one  of  his  large  class  at  the  Academy  enjoyed  more  than  he  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  none  had  a  larger  share  in  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  class-mates.  His  nature  was  truly  noble". 

Colonel  Edward  B.  White: 

"During  our  few  years  at  West  Point,  he  was  esteemed  by  us  all  as  a 
high-minded  gentleman  and  soldier,  for  whom  we  entertained  much  affec- 
tion. He  was,  as  a  mark  of  good  conduct  and  soldierly  bearing,  a  non-com- 
missioned and  commissioned  officer  of  the  corps  of  cadets  during  his  whole 
term". 

Jefferson  Davis : 

"Johnston  was  sergeant-major,  and  was  afterward  selected  by  the  Com- 
mandant for  corps-adjutant,  then  the  most  esteemed  office  in  the  corps.  He 
did  not  have  an  enemy,  nor  an  unkind  feeling  toward  anyone". 

Colonel  N.  C  McCrae: 

"His  whole  career  at  West  Point  was  marked  by  a  staid  firmness,  not 
always  found  in  a  young  man.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him". 

AIDE-DE-CAMP  TO  GENERAL  SCOTT? 

Soon  after  he  was  graduated,  Lieutenant  Johnston  was  invited  to  visit 
Washington,  by  his  brother,  Josiah,  then  U.S.  Senator.  There  he  met  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  for  the  first  time.  The  General  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  young  Lieutenant  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his  aide-de- 
camp. Acceptance  of  the  honor  would  have  meant  rapid  advancement,  but 
then,  and  throughout  his  life-time,  he  scorned  promotion  secured  by 
patronage.  He  was  determined  to  make  progress  the  hard  way,  by  service  in 
the  line,  hence  he  declined  the  appointment.  Scott,  resenting  the  refusal, 
developed  a  prejudice  against  the  Lieutenant  which  continued  for  many 
years. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Johnston  strongly  urged  Albert  to  accept  the  position 
offered  by  the  Army  Chief.  But  nothing  could  alter  his  determination  to 
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enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  chosen  career,  preferably  in  the  far  West.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  compliment  involved,  but  explained  that 
life  in  a  large  city  did  not  possess  appeal  to  him.  Senator  Johnston  did  not 
consider  it  proper  to  oppose  his  brother's  decision,  but  Mrs.  Johnston  said 
of  the  matter:  "I  fairly  scolded  and  wept  at  his  determination". 


General  Scott,  one  of  the  great  sons  of  Virginia,  was  the  Nation's  military 
hero  at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Johnston's  visit  to  Washington,  hailed  every- 
where as  "The  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane".  Sent  to  the  Canadian  border  in  the 
war  of  1812,  Captain  Scott  participated  with  distinction  in  the  Battles  of 
Queenstown  and  Lundy's  Lane,  was  wounded  in  both  engagements,  had 
two  horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  as  a  reward  was  made  a  Major-General. 
Later  he  would  command  the  Army  in  the  Mexican  War,  capture  Vera  Cruz, 
defeat  General  Santa  Ana  at  Cerro  Gordo,  fight  his  way  into  Mexico  City 
remain  there  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Still  later  he  would 
be  the  choice  of  his  Party  for  President,  to  be  defeated  by  another  hero  of 
the  Mexican  War,  General  Franklin  Pierce. 

At  this  time  of  his  life  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in  Washington.  In 
undress  uniform,  with  a  magnificant  blue  coat  upon  his  shoulders,  trimmed 
with  red,  his  bearing  and  his  six  feet,  four  inches  of  height,  caused  him  to 
stand  out  in  any  company.  The  author  of  "The  Life  of  Aaron  Burr",  James 
Patton,  said  of  Scott:  "He  was  the  most  imposing  person  at  first  sight  I 
ever  beheld". 

Lieutenant  Johnston  was  to  meet  other  great  men  on  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. His  brother  introduced  him  to  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
to  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State.  He  also  met  Senators  Daniel 
Webster,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  the  great  orator,  Edward  Everett,  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  years  to  come  Everett  would  earn  the 
applause  of  his  countrymen  for  his  surpassing  oratory,  deliver  a  lecture  on 
Washington  150  times,  and  climax  his  career  by  sharing  the  platform  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg;  Everett  as  "Orator  of  the  Day" ;  Lincoln  to 
speak  only  for  five  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  Everett  said : 

"I  spoke  for  the  occasion,  but  the  President  spoke  for  the  centuries". 

SECOND-LIEUTENANT  JOHNSTON 

President  Adams  signed  the  commission  of  Second-Lieutenant  Johnston, 
effective  from  July  1st,  1826,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of 
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Infantry.  The  Sixth  was  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry 
Atkinson.  Regimental  Headquarters  were  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri. 
This  famous  old  post  was  Lieutenant  Johnston's  station  for  the  next  seven 
years.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  nine  miles  from  the 
promising  town  of  St.  Louis,  of  5,000  people. 

Jefferson  Barracks  occupied  a  strategic  situation,  from  a  military  view- 
point, because  of  the  facility  for  transportation  of  troops  to  any  other  point 
in  the  West. 

In  1828  Lieutenant  Johnston  was  appointed  Regimental  Adjutant,  by  its 
commander.  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  her  attractive  sisters  made  the  Barracks  a 
pleasant  home  for  the  young  men  who  were  spending  their  first  army  years 
at  the  post. 

Colonel  T.  L.  Alexander,  who  joined  the  regiment  in  1830,  said  that  Lieu- 
tenant Johnston  "possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  confidence,  ad- 
miration and  esteem  of  the  whole  regiment". 

"LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT" 

Jefferson  Barracks  was  close  enough  to  St.  Louis,  and  its  young  officers 
were  popular  enough  in  its  social  life,  to  make  that  city  a  mecca  for  all  of 
them. 

At  a  ball  in  the  home  of  the  Chauteau  family  Lieutenant  Johnston  met 
Miss  Henrietta  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  visiting  relatives.  Henrietta 
was  the  daughter  of  retired  Major  William  Preston,  of  Virginia.  The  Major, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  Wayne's  Army,  was  now  living  in  Louisville. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  young  people  was  a  case  of  "love  at  first  sight", 
and  when,  soon  after,  Lieutenant  Johnston  was  sent  to  Louisville  "on  re- 
cruiting duty",  the  association  was  renewed  and  an  engagement  followed. 
That  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  made  the  assignment  for  reasons  of 
officer-morale  was  not  written  into  the  record,  but  it  would  have  been. 

The  marriage  occurred  January  20th,  1829.  The  son,  William,  said  that 
there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Johnston,  and  that  often  they  were  mistaken  for  brother  and  sister.  The 
affinity  was  one  of  sympathy  in  feelings  and  aspiration;  the  usual  law  of 
attraction,  based  upon  contrasts,  was  reversed. 

"Mrs.  Johnston  was  five  feet,  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  full  form,  bril- 
liant color,  hazel  eyes,  dark  hair  and  pleasant  features.  Her  voice  had  won- 
derful harmony  in  its  modulations.  Her  manner  was  one  of  dignity  and  ease, 
but  vivacious  and  engaging.  She  had  been  trained  to  a  severe  self-discipline. 
Gifted  with  a  poetic  temperament,  and  fond  of  verse,  she  wrote  it  with 
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facility  and  feeling.  With  these  traits,  with  high  literary  culture,  and  with 
strong  religious  impulses,  she  formed  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  aims  and  duties 
of  life,  which  ideal  she  found  in  her  husband.  He  gave  to  her  chivalric  devo- 
tion and  said  of  her:  'It  was  impossible  to  have  felt  her  influence  and  after- 
ward to  cherish  low  views;'  that  to  her  he  owed  the  desire  to  be  always  con- 
trolled by  principle". 

On  January  5,  1831,  the  son  William  was  born;  the  elder  of  the  Johnston 
children.  Immediately  after  this  event  duty  called  the  Lieutenant  back  to 
Headquarters.  His  family  joined  him  there  in  May,  and  remained  until  1832. 
Said  William: 

"In  the  tranquil  flow  of  these  years  I  enjoyed  the  easy  routine  of  a  peace 
establishment,  agreeable  social  intercourse,  and  the  happiness  of  perfect 
domestic  concord,  unbroken  except  by  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the 
cholera  plague.  They  were  halcyon  days,  when  youth,  hope  and  peace 
abode  with  us. 

"But  they  were  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rude  note  of  war,  whose  ex- 
pectation keeps  the  professional  soldier  ever  on  the  alert,  even  in  profound 
calm." 

LIEUTENANT  JOHNSTON  IN  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

The  literature  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  is  extensive  and  adequate.  We  are 
here  concerned  with  Lieutenant  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  relation  to  the 
conflict.  Five  of  its  military  participants  were  comparatively  obscure  young 
men  at  the  time,  but  all  of  them  were  destined  to  achieve  distinction  in  later 
years : 

Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  to  become  a  General  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Captain  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  General  Whiteside's  Illinois  Militia,  and 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  defender  of  Fort  Sumpter. 

Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  its  Secretary  of  War;  Brigadier  General  in  the  U.S.  Army; 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Said  William  Preston  Johnston: 

"The  long  popular  fallacy  that  the  adjutant  is  keeper  of  his  commander's 
conscience  may  be  disregarded  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  his  association  with 
his  chief  is  a  most  important  one.  When  confidence  exists  between  them,  if 
the  adjutant  combines  fidelity  with  keenness  of  perception,  he  has  much  to 
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do  with  the  direction  of  army  affairs. 

"This  was  the  situation  involving  General  Atkinson  and  Lieutenant 
Johnston,  his  adjutant  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  All  of  the  official  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  that  campaign  were  based  upon  Johnston's  report.  His 
private  journal  contained  the  authentic  account  of  the  operations  against 
the  great  Indian  leader. 

"Although  Johnston's  participation  was  not  conspicuous,  due  to  his  low 
rank,  he  was  the  confidential  friend  of  the  commanding  general,  and  this 
gave  him  much  unheralded  influence  in  the  direction  of  operations.  That  he 
is  entitled  to  credit  as  the  military  historian  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  is  es- 
tablished by  the  record. 

"Major- General  George  H.  Crossman,  U.S.  Army,  said: 
'Lieutenant  Johnston  acquired  a   very   high   reputation   among   the 
officers  for  his  wise  and  successful  conduct  in  the  Black  Hawk  War'." 

Lieutenant  Johnston  was  stricken  by  the  cholera  plague  at  Rock  Island, 
following  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  contracted  the  disease  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  cholera-infected  troops  from  Chicago  to 
that  point.  Lying  on  the  floor,  Johnston  was  wrapped  in  heavy  blankets, 
drenched  with  vinegar  and  salt,  and  dosed  with  brandy  and  cayenne 
pepper — then  the  regular  treatment  for  the  disease.  He  was  never  certain 
whether  he  recovered  because  of  the  treatment,  or  in  spite  of  it. 

MILITARY  LIFE  OR  FAMILY  LIFE 

"On  June  28th  our  baby,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was,  by  God's  mercy, 
restored  to  us.  The  child  was  in  her  coffin,  but  Mrs.  Benton,  thinking  she 
detected  signs  of  life,  by  a  hot  bath  and  other  remedies,  brought  her  to  full 
recovery". 

Thus  wrote  Mrs.  Johnston  to  her  husband,  absent  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War. 

The  Lieutenant's  absence  had  been  a  season  of  severe  trial  for  his  wife, 
who  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  in  the  meantime.  This  ordeal  had  been 
too  much  for  her  strength  and  nervous  condition.  However,  the  Lieu- 
tenant's return  from  the  field,  together  with  the  baby's  remarkable  recovery, 
did  much  to  lighten  the  wifely  burdens. 

Mrs.  Johnston's  health  had  been  good  in  Virginia,  but  the  change  to 
Louisville  environs,  and  the  prevailing  malarial  fevers,  had  weakened  her 
constitution.  This  condition  had  become  aggravated  by  three  years  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  and  tuberculosis  resulted,  although  not  suspected  for  some 
time. 
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Upon  his  return,  Mrs.  Johnston  urged  her  husband  to  resign  from  the 
army  and  move  his  family  to  a  more  healthful  climate,  where  the  family 
might  enjoy  association  and  tranquility.  This  presented  a  complex  problem 
to  Lieutenant  Johnston,  of  which  the  son  William  wrote: 

"No  traits  were  more  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  than  his  strong  domestic  affections  and  his  love  of  Nature,  espe- 
cially as  seen  through  the  coloring  of  rural  life.  But  so  strangely  are  our 
qualities  mingled,  he  felt  the  desire,  the  power  and  the  call  to  achieve  some- 
thing great,  useful  and  memorable.  Never  was  a  man  more  deeply  conscious 
that  he  was  born  into  the  world,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others ;  that  on  him 
lay  an  obligation  of  public  duty,  to  which  self  must  be  sacrificed.  He  recog- 
nized the  debt  to  render  service  in  return  for  the  education  he  had  received 
at  West  Point.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  habits  of  life  and  thought,  the  associa- 
tions, studies  and  aspirations  of  ten  years  would  be  difficult  to  lay  aside. 

"On  the  other  hand",  said  William,  "as  no  public  emergency  required  his 
services,  and  as  the  call  of  domestic  duties  seemed  the  more  urgent,  he 
decided  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  select  some  occupation  in 
which  he  would  not  be  separated  from  her.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  took 
counsel  of  his  eldest  brother,  Josiah.  The  brother  advised  the  change  to 
private  life". 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  brotherly  conference  Josiah,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Lioness,  in  Louis- 
iana. Judge  John  Harris  Johnston,  a  brother,  wrote  of  the  tragedy: 

"Detailed  accounts  of  the  dreadful  disaster  on  board  the  Lioness,  in  Red 
River,  will  have  reached  you  before  this  time,  confirming  the  great  loss  of 
life.  Among  those  who  perished  was  our  beloved  brother,  who,  with  his 
son,  William,  had  taken  passage  the  evening  before.  In  one  instant,  when  all 
on  board  were  unsuspecting,  the  boat  was  unaccountably  blown  to  atoms 
by  gunpowder.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  persons  were  killed,  among 
them  our  brother,  Josiah.  His  son,  who  was  in  the  upper  berth,  was  thrown 
to  the  middle  of  the  river  and  saved  himself  by  grabbing  a  plank.  He  was 
severely  injured,  but  is  now  restored." 

Lieutenant  Johnston  resigned  from  the  army  on  April  24th,  1834.  He 
took  the  family  to  Louisville  and  from  there  to  Virginia  Springs.  Later  a 
journey  to  the  sea-coast  was  made;  also  to  mountain  health  resorts.  Next,  a 
trip  to  Philadelphia  for  medical  consultation,  then  to  New  York  and  back  to 
Louisville. 

The  following  Spring  the  family  moved  to  Mayfield,  near  Louisville, 
where  the  devoted  husband  nursed  the  failing  wife  and  mother.  On  August 
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12,  1835,  she  was  taken  by  death. 

With  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Johnston  the  life-plan  of  her  husband  was  shat- 
tered, and  he  at  once  sought  activity  designed  to  efface  the  sorrow.  He 
sought  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Sioux  country,  but  was  denied  govern- 
ment approval.  He  could  have  again  entered  the  army,  but  only  by  the  use 
of  political  influence;  a  means  his  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  employ. 
Friends  urged  him  to  enter  business  life,  but  he  deemed  himself  unsuited 
to  commercial  pursuits.  Unable  to  make  immediate  adjustment,  he  re- 
mained in  Louisville — until  Destiny  made  the  decision  for  him. 

JOHNSTON  FOR  TEXAS  LIBERTY 

A  great  speech  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  Texans  was  delivered  in  Louis- 
ville, March  15,  1836,  by  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Texas  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States.  He  electrified  his  audience  and  made  many  converts  to  his 
cause,  one  of  whom  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  His  sympathies  were  im- 
mediately aroused  and  he  contributed  as  liberally  as  he  could  from  his  de- 
pleted funds  to  help  the  revolutionists.  Finally,  inevitably,  he  gave  him- 
self to  Texas — his  heart,  his  soul,  and  his  genius. 

A  single  star  in  afield  of  blue — the  Lone  Star  of  Texas;  symbol  of  a  nation  born 
of  war;  flag  of  as  valiant  a  stand  for  freedom  as  the  ages  have  known! 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  followed  the  beacon-star,  shining  above  the 
Western  horizon.  He  was  ready,  willing,  anxious  even,  to  unite  with  other 
free  men  to  fight  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  cause — twenty  thou- 
sand Americans  against  eight  million  Mexicans !  Here  was  a  scene  of  action 
made  to  order  for  Johnston;  a  struggle  for  liberty  which  could  mean  the 
extermination  of  the  twenty  thousand.  But  to  the  meagre  army  of  patriots 
the  reward  of  victory  was  well  worth  the  hazard.  The  principle  was  inspiring. 
It  had  prevailed  against  mighty  legions  in  times  past.  To  Johnston  the  prin- 
ciple was  worth  dying  for,  as  his  brothers  had  died  for  it,  in  this  same 
golden  expanse  of  Texas. 

Ex-Lieutenant  Johnston  was  on  his  way  as  soon  as  Texas  had  been  given 
recognition  by  the  United  States.  The  route  led  him  once  more  to  Louisiana, 
and  again  to  a  brother's  hospitality.  This  time  it  was  Judge  Harris  Johnston 
who  opened  his  heart  and  home  to  the  soldier-brother. 

A  few  days  of  happy  reunion,  and  then  resumption  of  the  horse-back 
journey  toward  the  distant  headquarters  of  General  Sam  Houston,  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  Texas". 

Sam  Houston,  who  resigned  the  Governorship  of  Tennessee,  rather  than 
explain  to  the  curious  the  reason  for  estrangement  from  his  wife.  Sam 
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Houston,  dishonored  and  disowned  by  his  kind,  who  fled  to  the  Cherokees 
for  solace  and  friendship;  who  was  adopted  by  them  and  named  "The 
Raven"  by  the  Cherokee  Nation;  who  lived,  dressed,  and  loved,  as  they 
did — until  the  long-dormant  spark  of  ambition  flared  and  set  his  soul  afire! 
Sam  Houston,  who  visioned  the  rainbow  of  rehabilitation  in  the  West, 
who  resolved  to  sponsor  the  fight  for  "The  Republic  of  Texas",  then  return 
to  the  United  States  as  the  President  of  a  new  Nation,  and  who  made  it  all 
good  in  dramatic  order. 

PUMA  BATTLE  ON  TEXAS  TRAIL 

The  Texas  Trail,  on  which  Johnston  had  set  out,  passed  the  plantation 
home  of  one  of  his  old  friends,  Leonard  Groce,  at  which  he  paid  a  restful 
visit.  All  was  not  restful  the  first  night,  however.  In  fact  the  Texas  volunteer 
arrived  just  in  time  to  engage  in  a  death-struggle  with  a  large  puma,  with 
which  the  Groce  dogs  were  fighting.  A  great  commotion  near  the  house, 
caused  by  furious  barking  and  crying  on  the  part  of  the  dogs,  caused 
Johnston  to  grab  his  gun  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  excitement. 

The  puma  was  having  all  the  best  of  the  fight  when  Groce  and  Johnston 
appeared.  One  dog  had  been  scalped,  another  badly  crippled  and  a  third 
disembowled.  "Save  the  dogs!  Save  the  dogs!"  cried  Groce.  Johnston  shot 
the  puma,  but  only  broke  its  jaw,  thereby  increasing  its  fury.  Clubbing  his 
heavy  Luger  rifle,  Johnston  succeeded  in  killing  the  enraged  animal  with 
blows  on  the  head.  The  favorite  gun  was  ruined,  the  stock  being  splintered 
and  the  barrel  bent  out  of  line.  But  Johnston  did  not  get  a  scratch  from  the 
encounter. 

Johnston  proceeded  on  his  journey  the  next  day  and  soon  arrived  at 
Texas  Army  Headquarters,  on  the  Colets  River,  near  Goliad,  where  General 
Houston  was  in  command. 

JOHNSTON— PRIVATE  SOLDIER 

On  arrival  at  Houston's  headquarters  Johnston  signed  the  roster  as  a 
private,  being  assigned  to  a  small  body  of  troopers  which  constituted  the 
Army's  cavalry.  Had  he  made  use  of  letters  of  introduction  in  his  pocket,  a 
colonel's  commission  would  have  followed  automatically.  But  his  natural 
aversion  to  the  use  of  influence  caused  him  to  sign  for  the  ranks. 

The  men  who  had  assembled  to  form  the  Texan  army  had  been  prompted 
by  many  motives,  of  which  the  hope  for  the  independence  of  Texas  was  the 
most  compelling.  To  one  who,  like  Johnston,  had  been  grounded  in  the 
rigorous  and  exact  routine  of  the  regular  army,  the  present  situation  was 
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unique.  Santa  Ana,  Mexican  general,  had  sneered  at  them  as  "the  tumult- 
uario\  with  especial  reference  to  the  young  men  from  the  South,  who  were 
anxious  for  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  thrill  of  victory.  Some  of  the  recruits 
had  been  attracted  by  the  promised  "land-bounty",  others  with  the  desire 
for  "booty";  others  were  former  soldiers  from  Europe,  in  search  of  pure 
adventure.  With  these  were  sons  of  foreign  nobility,  some  were  outlaws, 
and  others  seeking  to  forget  lost  fortunes — on  the  whole,  men  of  the  best 
and  worst  elements  of  society,  destined  for  a  common  objective,  marked 
by  one  common  quality,  contempt  of  danger. 

All  in  all,  they  were  men  who  would  have  marched  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
rather  than  permit  injury  to  their  pride,  and  they  would  follow  their  chosen 
leaders  into  battle  with  reckless  devotion. 

This,  then,  was  the  motley  army  which  would  earn  a  place  among  the 
heroic  crusaders  of  history.  Now  they  were  wholly  undisciplined;  possessed 
of  no  sense  of  group-obedience  to  military  orders;  amenable  only  to  their 
individual  impulses,  easily  swayed  by  agitation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  of  these 
limitations,  the  army  was  one  of  vast  potential;  a  host  in  the  conquest  of 
tyranny. 

One,  at  least,  of  these  private  soldiers  reflected  that  it  would  be  an  honor 
to  become  their  leader. 


PRIVATE  TO  ADJUTANT 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  Texan  Army  at  the  time  of  Johnston's  ar- 
rival were  vividly  described  by  his  son  William,  writing  in  1873.  He  wrote: 

"Habits  of  self-government  and  the  conservative  influence  of  an  instinc- 
tive tendency  toward  order  have  a  powerful  hold  on  the  American  intellect; 
but  this  little  army,  for  lack  of  an  organizing  mind,  seemed  destitute  of  all 
coherence  and  threatened  to  become  more  terrible  to  the  Republic  than  to 
its  enemies.  It  had  wrested  Santa  Ana  from  the  custody  of  the  Executive  and 
put  him  in  irons,  thus  providing  him  with  a  pretext  for  his  perfidy.  It  had 
even  sent  a  body  of  men  to  arrest  President  Burnet  in  order  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  army  sentiment 

"After  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  General  Rusk  had  assumed  command  of 
the  army,  in  the  absence  of  General  Houston,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
wound. 

"It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Johnston  arrived  at  the  army  camp  on  the 
Coleto.  General  Rusk  said  he  was  first  attracted  to  Johnston  by  his  bearing 
as  a  soldier  and  the  way  he  sat  his  horse.  Learning  that  he  had  been  an 
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officer  of  experience  and  high  reputation,  he  was,  after  a  short  interview, 
offered  the  position  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army." 

BUILDING  THE  ARMY 

The  newly-appointed  Adjutant- General  lost  no  time  in  starting  to  organ- 
ize the  soldiers  into  a  well-disciplined  army.  His  first  action  was  that  of 
speech-making;  he  addressed  the  troops  on  the  importance  of  obedience  to 
command  and  of  unit-cooperation.  The  troops  responded  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  commendation  of  government  officials  was  instant  and  hearty. 

But  events  moved  fast  in  Texas  at  that  period  and  Johnston  was  quickly 
called  to  even  higher  responsibility.  Summoned  to  the  capital  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  John  A.  Wharton,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  that 
office,  in  the  hope  that  the  experienced  Johnston  could  bring  an  end  to  the 
existing  confusion  involving  military  matters.  He  assumed  office  on 
September  14,  1836,  immediately  preceeding  the  inauguration  of  General 
Sam  Houston  as  President  of  the  Republic.  November  16th  folowing  he 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  official  business  and  on  December  22nd  Presi- 
dent Houston  appointed  him  Senior  Brigadier-General.  January  31st  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army.  Felix  Huston  was  appointed  Junior  Brigadier- 
General,  but  this  he  accepted  as  an  insult,  since  he  aspired  to  the  higher 
post.  Although  he  had  never  met  Johnston,  Huston  immediately  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel. 

DUEL  OF  TWO  GENERALS 

The  bullet  from  a  duelling  pistol  tore  its  way  into  the  body  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  at  dawn  of  a  chill  August  morning  in  1837.  The  gun  was 
held  in  the  hand  of  Samuel  Huston,  the  disgruntled  "political  General" 
who  had  laid  his  plans  to  command  the  army  of  the  Texas  Republic,  the 
position  which  had  been  assigned  to  Johnston  because  he  was  the  best  mili- 
tary-trained man  available. 

The  political  general  of  American  history  was  a  product  of  the  shallow 
thinking  of  the  people.  Transition  from  obscurity  to  fame  was  almost  in- 
stantly accomplished  by  any  lawyer-on-horseback  who  obtained  a  military 
commission  from  a  grateful  president  or  governor.  Fortunately  for  the 
nation,  none  of  these  upstarts  aspired  to  command  a  battleship;  they  all  were 
prudent  enough  to  remain  on  dry  land.  Franklin  Pierce  left  his  law  office  in 
Vermont  to  become  President,  because  a  friendly,  or  jealous,  influence  made 
him  a  general  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  made  the  White 
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House  via  an  embattled  hill  in  Cuba,  while  "The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte" 
might  have  done  likewise  had  not  an  antagonistic  federal  administration 
kept  the  Colonel  of  the  Third  Nebraska  sequestered  in  the  Everglades. 

Thousands  of  brave  men  on  both  sides  in  the  War  Between  the  States 
died  because  civilian  generals,  commissioned  through  political  influence, 
did  not  know  how  to  lead  them  or  protect  them. 

But  it  was  always  the  people  upon  whom  the  blame  should  rest;  blame 
for  the  senseless  charges  they  led;  blame  for  the  senseless  battles  they 
fought,  battles  which  served  no  military  purpose;  blame  for  disasters  which 
always  were  attributed  to  "superior  forces". 

Later  generations  used  better  judgment.  No  more  do  the  people  adorn 
their  walls  with  the  illuminated  fanciful  pictures  of  these  heroes  on  horse- 
back; of  the  "gallant  leader"  at  the  famous  "Battle  of  Punkin  Center",  as- 
tride a  rearing  charger,  himself,  the  flag  and  his  cheering  soldiers  all  envel- 
oped by  the  smoke  of  conflict,  the  civic  general  yelling  "Come  on  boys", 
his  voice  always  audible,  in  the  pictures,  above  the  cannon's  roar. 

No  longer  does  that  picture  serve  to  translate  a  civilian,  however  other- 
wise talented,  from  a  store  or  office  into  an  army  commander. 

Feliz  Huston,  Kentuckian,  became  a  Mississippi  pioneer.  He  practiced 
law  and  attained  some  prominence  in  politics.  His  rash  temperament  was 
made  to  order  for  the  frontier.  Tall,  handsome,  brave  and  eloquent,  self- 
confident  and  born  to  dominate,  he  resolved  to  repeat  the  success  of  others 
whose  careers  had  prospered  via  gold  braid  and  shining  swords. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  Huston  set  out  for  Texas,  but  he  arrived  too 
late  to  participate  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution  and  share  in  its  honors. 
Anticipating  this  disadvantage,  he  sought  to  neutralize  it  by  bringing  with 
him  a  contingent  of  recruits  "to  defend  the  frontier";  125  men,  according 
to  the  then  adjutant-general.  The  ambitious  Huston  assumed  that  this  con- 
tribution of  men  would  entitle  him  to  the  command  of  the  Texan  army.  The 
fact  that  he  had  no  military  training  in  his  background  mattered  not  at  all, 
to  him.  The  troops,  won  by  his  audacity  and  magnetic  personality,  agreed 
with  him  and  before  long  Huston  was  referring  to  the  soldiers  as  "my  army". 

THE  DUEL  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

Threatened  with  invasion  by  the  army  of  Mexico,  the  Texas  President, 
having  realized  the  importance,  the  necessity,  of  placing  a  trained  soldier  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  having  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of 
Johnston's  ability,  announced  the  appointment.  When  rumors  of  this  action 
reached  Huston  he  declared  publicly  that  an  officer  who   attempted   to 
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"supersede"  him  would  do  so  at  his  peril — and  Huston  was  known  to  be  a 
"dead-shot."  This  served  to  deter  a  few  who  might  otherwise  have  aspired 
to  lead  the  army. 

The  President  named  Johnston  Senior  Brigadier-General  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  the  army.  Huston  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand and  made  Junior  Brigadier-General. 

The  Johnston  appointment  met  with  bitter  opposition  among  the  soldiers 
who  were  Huston  partisans  and  these  constituted  a  majority  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks.  According  to  one  of  them,  Norvall,  a  private,  who  gave  the  story 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  March  7th,  1837,  the  Huston  element  soon  brought 
their  anger  and  agitation  to  the  point  where  grave  danger  threatened  the 
nation  upon  whose  soil  the  soldiers  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it. 

General  Johnston,  on  his  arrival  in  camp  February  14th,  1837,  was  handed 
the  following  letter: 

Headquarters,  Camp  Independence, 
February  4th,  1837 
Sir:  From  the  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  you,  and  your  high 
reputation,  I  wish  to  tender  you  my  regards  as  a  gentlemen  and  a 
soldier. 

Your  assuming  command  of  the  army  would  have  excited  in  me  no 
feelings  but  of  respect  and  obedience  to  you,  as  my  superior  officer, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  your  appointment  was  connected  with  a 
tissue  of  treachery  and  misrepresentation,  which  was  intended  to  de- 
grade me  and  blast  my  prospects  in  the  Texan  army. 

You,  in  accepting  the  command  under  an  appointment  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  ruin  my  reputation  and  inflict  a  stigma  upon  my 
character,  of  course  stand  in  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  myself. 

This  situation  might  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  lead  to  serious  results. 
But  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  service  and  cannot  with 
honor  submit  to  being  over-sloughed  under  humiliating  circum- 
stances, I  prefer  taking  a  plain  and  direct  course,  to  one  which  should 
lead  to  a  similar  result  through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances. 

I  do  this,  as  I  really  esteem  your  character,  and  know  that  you  must 
be  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  my  situation.  I  therefore  propose  a  meet- 
ing between  us,  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  you  can  make  con- 
venient. 

My  friend,  Major  Ross,  has  authority  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Reiterating  my  respects  and  regards,  I  am 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Felix  Huston. 
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General  Johnston  replied  to  the  Huston  challenge  the  day  it  was  received, 
writing  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Camp  Independence, 
February  4,  1837 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  this  evening.  After 
reciprocating  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express  toward  me,  it  only  remains  to  accord  you  the 
meeting  proposed.  I  have  designated  7  a.m.  tomorrow.  My  friend, 
Colonel  Morehouse,  is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A.  Sidney  Johnston. 

Johnston's  immediate  response  to  and  acceptance  of  the  Huston  chal- 
lenge indicated  that  he  fully  understood  the  dramatic  circumstances.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  in  a  more  normal  environment,  the  new  command- 
ing general  would  have  felt  justified  in  rejecting  the  challenge  as  an  insult 
to  himself  and  the  army.  But  the  army  was  made  up  mainly  of  men  who 
judged  their  fellows  by  purely  physical  standards.  They  were  in  a  rough, 
frontier  country  where  only  the  strong  and  brave  could  survive.  Such  men 
would  look  for  leadership  to  a  swash-buckling  ignoramus,  rather  than  to  a 
military  genius  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war  might  save  their 
lives  in  battle. 

General  Johnston  realized  to  the  full  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he 
was  involved.  He  must  fight  in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  he  must  fight  quickly.  The  more  advantage  he  yielded  to  his  antagonist, 
the  more  risk  he  himself  assumed,  the  greater  would  be  the  respect  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  been  commissioned  to  command.  His  every  move,  there- 
fore, was  made  in  recognition  of  the  dramatic  values  involved.  He  was  the 
challenged  man,  therefore  he  could  choose  the  weapons  to  be  used.  He  had 
never  handled  duelling  pistols,  and  Huston  was  known  to  be  an  expert  in 
their  use;  therefore  the  weapons  would  be  duelling  pistols.  But  there  were 
no  such  pistols  in  camp,  except  those  owned  by  Huston,  with  which  the 
owner  would,  of  course,  be  familiar;  therefore  Johnston  would  accept  the 
Huston  pistols.  He  could  have  chosen  rapiers,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was 
adept.  But  Huston  would  then  have  been  at  his  mercy,  if  swords  were  desig- 
nated ;  therefore  Johnston  would  not  choose  rapiers. 

All  this  astonished  everybody — and  secured  for  Johnston  the  moral  ad- 
vantage, which  was  his  prime  objective. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  writing  of  the  duel,  said  that  an 
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arrangement  was  made  between  the  seconds  providing  for  the  principals  to 
fire  with  the  butt  of  the  pistol  resting  against  the  hip,  and  that  when  advised 
of  this  Johnston  said:  "I  am  not  sure  I  could  hit  the  side  of  a  house  in  firing 
from  the  hip",  but  he  agreed  to  the  plan  and  the  pistols  were  held  at  the  hip. 

The  contestants  forded  the  Lavaca  River  on  horseback,  according  to 
Norvall,  then  passed  through  a  forest  and  met  on  an  open,  grassy  spot  at 
the  edge  of  the  prairie. 

The  practiced  duelist  buttons  his  coat  closely  when  he  takes  his  position, 
to  render  himself  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  to  his  antagonist.  Huston 
followed  this  custom,  but  Johnston  took  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  bound 
his  sash  around  his  waist,  thus  offering  his  body,  clad  in  a  white  shirt,  as 
a  perfect  target.  Huston  angrily  met  this  audacity  by  doing  likewise. 

At  the  signal  to  fire  both  men  shot  five  times  without  effect.  At  the  sixth 
shot  the  superior  skill  of  Huston  prevailed  and  Johnston  fell,  with  a  bullet 
in  his  hip. 

His  friend  and  second,  Colonel  Morehouse,  thinking  that  the  General's 
wound  was  mortal,  declared  that  he  would  avenge  Johnston's  death.  The 
General  turned  to  him  and  said:  "It  is  my  request  that  in  the  event  of  my 
death  you  shall  yield  obedience  to  my  second  in  command,  General 
Huston.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  promote  a  spirit  of  insubordination  by  rash 
conduct". 

As  for  the  principals,  they  promptly  became  good  friends,  forgetting  that 
they  ever  had  been  enemies.  Huston  served  loyally  and  effectively  as  a  sub- 
ordinate to  Johnston,  but  his  prestige  suffered  from  the  loss  of  command 
and  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Johnston's  long-time  friend,  Captain  N.J.  Eaton,  said  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  Johnston  after  the  duel  he  asked  how  he  came  to  fight  Huston.  He  re- 
plied that  he  did  it  as  a  public  duty ;  he  had  little  respect  for  the  practice 
of  duelling.  Later  the  General  wrote  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  depended 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  that  efficiency  depended  upon  the  good 
discipline  of  the  troops.  He  felt  that  this  could  only  be  secured  by  obe- 
dience to  their  commander.  Huston  represented  the  lawless  spirit  in  the 
army,  which  had  to  be  met  and  controlled  at  whatever  peril.  The  General 
said  that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  duel,  Huston  would  be  reduced  in 
stature  and  be  rendered  harmless  in  consequence  of  it;  that  if  he  had  exhib- 
ited the  slightest  hesitancy  in  meeting  the  Huston  challenge  he  could  not 
have  held  the  command  for  an  hour.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  army,  it 
was  essential  that  neither  time,  obstacle,  merit,  nor  any  disadvantage  should 
keep  him  from  fighting  at  once. 
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As  it  turned  out,  the  duel  worked  a  complete  change  of  attitude  toward 
their  General,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  They  manifested  genuine  concern 
for  his  recovery.  Huston,  then  and  always  afterward,  declared  that  Johnston 
was  the  bravest  man  he  had  ever  known. 

The  wounded  General  suffered  long  and  painfully  as  a  result  of  the  duel. 
His  life  was  despaired  of  at  first.  The  ball  had  passed  through  the  orifice  of 
the  pelvis,  not  breaking  the  bone,  but  injuring  the  sciatic  nerve  severely. 
Johnston  bore  the  torture  with  the  stoicism  he  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
soldier's  character.  He  did  not  cease  preparing  the  army  to  meet  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  country.  Although  soon  able  to  walk,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  mount  his  horse  for  many  months,  and  the  surgeon-general 
told  him  that  he  would  not  fully  recover  until  after  a  long  period  of  rest. 

The  New  York  Suns  correspondent,  Norvall,  wrote  that  the  army  surgeon 
believed  the  General's  wound  to  be  fatal  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to 
the  hamlet  of  Texana,  where  he  lay  for  weeks  at  the  point  of  death. 

Norvall  said  that  Huston  mounted  his  horse  after  the  duel  and  rode  back 
to  camp  with  a  pale,  agitated  face.  When  a  mob  of  a  thousand  soldiers  rush- 
ed forward  to  congratulate  him  he  waved  them  off  sadly,  going  straight  to 
his  headquarters.  The  correspondent  added:  "That  afternoon  I  saw  him 
pacing  up  and  down  in  the  chaparral,  looking  so  miserable  that  he  was  a 
subject  for  pity.  One  surprising  thing :  a  ration  of  whiskey  was  issued  that 
morning  and  I  believe  that  if  Huston  had  been  killed  or  wounded  there 
would  have  been  a  riot  in  camp. 

Johnston  said  afterward  that  he  felt  no  resentment  toward  Huston.  The 
two  men  worked  in  close  harmony  thereafter. 

JOHNSTON— BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
The  condition  of  Texas  was  critical  at  the  time  General  Johnston  assumed 
the  management  of  the  army.  A  powerful  Mexican  force  threatened  inva- 
sion, with  a  total  of  5,500  soldiers  and  twenty-eight  cannon  and  two 
mortars.  This  army  was  constantly  increased  until  in  March,  1837,  it  was 
estimated  to  consist  of  8,000  Mexicans  and  a  large  body  of  Indian  allies, 
who  occupied  the  country  between  the  Neches  and  the  Rio  Grande.  A  com- 
bined land-sea  attack  was  indicated.  A  naval  blockade  was  established  and 
several  Texan  vessels  and  a  large  amount  of  supplies  captured.  But  civil  dis- 
turbances at  home  soon  caused  the  Mexican  forces  to  be  called  back  from 
the  frontier.  That,  in  any  event,  was  given  as  the  excuse  for  the  withdrawal. 
That  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  Texan  army  of  1,800  men  had  something 
to  do  with  it  is  not  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  a  Mexican  advance  would 


have  been  welcomed  by  the  eager  Texan  army  and  their  wounded  leader, 
General  Johnston.  The  General  believed  in  boldness  and  that  the  surest  way 
to  obtain  peace  was  to  attack,  rather  than  suffer  invasion. 

From  the  time  he  took  command  General  Johnston  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army,  by  drill  and  occupation  in  other  military  duties.  The 
troops  were  kept  in  motion  as  much  as  possible.  The  army  was  increased 
from  1,500  to  nearly  2,000  by  the  arrival  of  recruits,  for  whose  enlistment 
Johnston  had  arranged  while  in  New  Orleans.  He  also  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  him  with  a  larger  force  of  mounted  men,  to  watch  the 
enemy,  guard  against  Indian  raids  and  aid  in  collecting  provisions,  of  which 
the  army  did  not  have  an  adequate  supply.  The  President  endeavored  to 
comply  with  the  request,  but  on  March  31st  wrote:  "All  of  my  efforts  to  get 
you  cavalry  appear  to  be  in  vain". 

Secret  traffic  in  liquor  developed,  and  interfered  with  the  enforcement  of 
discipline.  Both  Huston  and  Johnston  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  situa- 
tion and  the  President  issued  orders  for  the  destruction  of  all  intoxicants 
intended  for  the  camps.  The  enforcement  of  this  order  by  General  Johnston 
caused  a  riot,  when,  at  midnight,  fifty  soldiers  rushed  the  Guard,  released 
several  prisoners  who  had  been  apprehended  and  arrested  for  liquor  deal- 
ings, and  threatened  mutiny  unless  the  order  was  cancelled.  The  following 
day  seven  of  the  ring-leaders  were  apprehended  and  arrested,  which  ended 
the  revolt. 

Sustained  by  the  hope  of  engaging  the  enemy  with  these  brave  but  unruly 
soldiers,  General  Johnston  had  endured  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  many 
vexations,  and  continued  to  perform  his  duties.  As  this  hope  gradually  van- 
ished, and  the  torment  of  the  injured  nerve  increased  with  the  hot  weather, 
he  decided  to  tender  his  resignation.  On  April  22nd  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

EFFECT  OF  JOHNSTONS  RESIGNATION 

Dear  Sir : 

The  state  of  my  health  has  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment 
and  anxiety  to  me.  During  the  first  period  of  my  confinement  I  was 
bouyed  up  with  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  resume  the  active 
duties  of  my  station,  believing  that  the  healing  of  my  wound  would  be 
the  period  of  relief  from  pain  and  my  restoration. 

I  have  been  greatly  disappointed,  however.  My  attempts  to  take 
exercise  on  horseback  have  proved  exceedingly  injurious  and  I  am 
compelled  to  end  it. 
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My  situation  requires  repose  and  suspension  from  fatigue.  I  do  not 
ask  it,  nor  do  I  wish  it  at  this  time,  but  the  public  interest  requires 
that  all  of  the  duties  of  the  Commander  should  be  energetically  per- 
formed by  a  competent  officer;  to  do  which  his  presence  at  every  point 
is  necessary. 

The  office  of  Major-General  is  vacant.  Let  an  appointment  be  made. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  honor  were  I  to  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  un- 
able to  discharge  all  my  duties  and  I  have  been  restrained  until  this 
time  from  reporting  it  by  the  hope  of  recovery,  which  I  do  not  now 
believe  will  be  soon.  My  physicians  commend  my  case  to  time.  I  have 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Major-General.   Should   any 
other  course  appear  let  no  motive  of  consideration  for  me  interfere. 
I  feel  the  most  ardent  desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  whatever  ability 
I  may  have  shall  be  devoted  to  it." 
President  Houston  and  the  Secretary  of  War  opposed  any  change,  and 
urged  Johnston  to  retain  his  command.  He  did  so  until  May  7th,  when, 
worn  down  by  fatigue  and  physical  suffering,  he  took  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians and  turned  over  the  command  to  Colonel  Rogers. 

On  May  18th  the  President  furloughed  about  two-third  of  the  soldiers, 
thus  virtually  disbanding  the  army.  In  the  next  few  months  the  Mexican 
navy  swept  undisturbed  along  the  coast,  and  the  Indians  pursued  their  cruel 
warfare  upon  the  border  with  but  faint  resistance. 

ANNEXATION  TO  U.S.  SENTIMENT 

The  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  the  deep  concern  of  the  people  at  this  time.  The  alternative,  if 
this  could  not  be  achieved,  was  the  independence  of  Texas,  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  England  or  France.  In  the  meantime  every  possible  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  immigration.  Before  any  of  this  could  be  accomplished, 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  Texas  to  prove  herself  able  to  protect  her  own 
borders.  General  Johnston,  and  other  energetic  men,  believed  that  Texas 
had  enough  men  to  invade  Mexico.  Their  argument  was  that  peace  could  be 
dictated  better  within  Mexican  boundaries  than  outside  them;  also,  that  the 
soldiers,  excellent  for  offensive  warfare,  were  a  burden  while  idle. 

Johnston  argued  that  it  would  require  five  times  as  many  soldiers  to 
defend  Texas  territory  as  would  be  needed  for  invasion  of  Mexico.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  forward  movement  would  attract  a  large  number  of  adventurers, 
and  that  the  removal  of  pressure  on  the  border  would  attract  a  large  im- 
migration of  hardy  colonists.  With  the  settlers  on  the  border,  he  resented 
the  fact  that  Mexico  was  allowed  to  assert  her  eminent  domain  by  annual 
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attacks,  made  by  rancheros  and  convicts,  while  the  pioneers  were  to  be  left 
unprotected  from  the  savages. 

After  General  Johnston  left  the  army,  a  meeting  of  officers  voted  him  an 
address  of  confidence  and  regard. 

The  General  received  a  furlough,  May  17th,  to  visit  the  United  States. 
He  went  to  New  Orleans  for  consultation  with  his  physician,  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  a  noted  surgeon,  Dr.  Luzenberg.  These  eminent  medical  practitioners, 
after  a  month  of  attention  and  observation,  confirmed  the  views  of  the  army 
surgeons,  and  recommended  absolute  repose.  They  also  prescribed  a  course 
of  treatment  which,  in  time,  almost  completely  restored  his  health.  In  later 
life  he  was  troubled  with  a  slight  lameness  after  any  severe  fatigue.  There 
was  also  some  shrinkage  of  the  muscles. 

Discouraged  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  by  the  conclusions  of 
the  physicians,  he  again  tendered  his  resignation,  which  again  was  refused. 

Johnston  spent  the  summer  and  fall  in  Kentucky.  His  friend,  Colonel 
Hockley,  prominent  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  independence,  wrote  him 
from  Nashville,  on  November  5th,  1837: 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Hermitage,  where  I  spent  all  of  last 
week.  I  have  had  many  long  conversations  with  the  old  chief  (Andrew 
Jackson)  in  relation  to  the  next  campaign.  He  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you,  if  you  can  pass  this  way". 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  U.S.  Attorney  General,  and  a  confidential  friend 
of  President  Van  Buren,  had  married  the  widow  of  Senator  Josiah  Johnston. 
On  August  13th  Gilpin  urged  the  General  to  visit  Washington,  writing: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union  is  to  form  a  sub- 
ject of  importance  and  of  contest,  too.  I  am  sure  your  presence  and  informa- 
tion might  be  of  service". 

Having  spent  his  furlough  with  his  children,  and  friends  in  Louisville,  he 
returned  to  Texas  in  December. 

As  the  winter  and  spring  dragged  on,  it  became  evident  that  Mexico, 
busy  with  her  own  civil  wars,  would  not  attempt  the  conquest  of  Texas,  but 
would  be  content  with  predatory  raids  and  the  fomenting  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties against  the  settlers.  Johnston  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  citing  the 
defenseless  condition  of  the  frontier,  because  of  the  absence  of  troops  on 
the  borders.  He  urged  the  duty  and  expediency  of  protecting  the  settlers 
and  recommended  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  purpose. 
The  Government  took  no  action  on  the  proposal,  except  to  advise  a  renewal 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Comanches,  which  General  Johnston  finally  was  able 
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to  arrange.  They  had  committed  serious  depredations,  but  now  sent  in  word 
that  they  were  ready  to  treat  for  peace.  The  General  realized  that  there  could 
be  no  satisfactory  peace  until  the  limits  of  the  white  and  Indian  races  were 
definitely  determined,  and  each  restrained  within  its  own  territory.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  Spanish  law  had  recognized  the  Indians  right  to  no  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  Texas  still  held  to  this  interpretation.  How,  then, 
could  a  territory  be  marked  out  for  the  Comanches?  Obviously,  the  Gen- 
eral's authority  to  assign  a  territory  to  them  was  doubtful.  He  therefore  sent 
an  officer  to  President  Houston  inquiring  how  the  question  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  but  Houston  made  no  reply.  The  General,  therefore,  decided  to 
avoid  all  disputed  points,  merely  holding  a  friendly  talk  with  the  Indians. 

JOHNSTON  REBUKES  INDIAN  CHIEF 

After  a  delay  of  two  months  a  band  of  150  Comanches  came  in  to  hold 
the  "talk".  They  were  led  by  two  chiefs,  Essowakkenny  and  Essomanny, 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old. 

It  had  been  the  long-time  custom  of  the  Comanches,  after  plundering  the 
country,  to  ride  down  at  their  pleasure  to  San  Antonio,  to  trade,  receive 
presents,  and  offer  prisoners  for  ransom.  On  these  occasions  the  fierce  war- 
riors, to  relieve  themselves  of  the  care  of  their  horses,  committed  their 
caballado  to  the  custody  of  the  commandant.  On  this  occasion,  Essowak- 
kenny, on  meeting  General  Johnston,  waved  his  hand  with  a  lordly  gesture 
toward  his  horses,  saying:  "There  is  our  caballado.  Take  care  of  it".  "Yes", 
replied  the  General,  giving  the  chief  a  steady  look,  "I  see  your  caballado. 
You  ride  good  horses.  I  advise  you  to  watch  them  well.  All  white  men  are 
not  honest.  I  take  good  care  of  my  own  horses;  you  take  care  of  yours". 
The  chief  understood  the  irony.  He  smiled  grimly,  and  detailed  some  of  his 
own  men  to  watch  the  grazing  herd. 

Unable  to  propose  anything  definite,  the  General  kept  the  talk  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  a  suggestion  that  the  chief 
visit  President  Houston  at  the  capital.  The  chief  replied  that  he  would  send 
his  brother,  after  which  he  pledged  friendship,  received  presents  of  value 
and  departed,  delighted  with  their  reception. 

Colonel  Karnes,  rendered  trustful  by  the  Comanche  pledge  of  friendship 
at  the  "talk",  took  out  a  quantity  of  goods  into  the  Indian  area  and  traded 
with  them,  at  a  good  profit.  He  was  well  treated.  Encouraged  by  these  re- 
sults, a  party  of  thirteen  men  started  with  goods  for  trade,  but  they  were 
never  heard  from  again  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Comanches. 
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President  Houston  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  in  1838,  which  they  ob- 
served with  their  usual  bad  faith,  raiding,  robbing  and  scalping,  so  that  "the 
frontier  was  lighted  up  with  the  flames  of  savage  war". 

RETREAT  FROM  PHANTOM  ARMY 

The  startling  information  that  a  large  invasion  army  was  en  route  for  San 
Antonio  was  soon  after  received  by  the  Government.  The  dispatch  to  Gen- 
eral Johnston  from  the  Secretary  of  War  read : 

"I  communicate  with  you  by  express,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  President. 
He  wishes  you  to  avail  yourself  of  every  possible  means  of  defense;  and,  if 
necessary,  consult  with  the  Comanches,  who  will  doubtless  render  you 
every  assistance.  Your  force  is  so  small  that  I  can  scarcely  do  more  than  say 
that  I  know  all  that  bravery  can  achieve  will  be  accomplished". 

As  Johnston  had  only  forty  men  at  his  disposal,  and  as  the  Mexican  force 
was  reported  to  be  1,500  or  2,000,  with  no  liberty  of  action  permitted  by  his 
instructions, Johnston  replied  to  the  Secretary's  order  with  obvious  irony: 

"You  are  aware  of  the  limited  means  at  my  disposal  for  defense;  but  such 
as  they  are,  you  may  rely  upon  their  being  employed  to  the  best  advantage". 

Although  his  orders  virtually  directed  him  to  commit  suicide  and  suffer 
the  annihilation  of  his  force,  Johnston  proceeded  to  obey  them  literally.  He 
therefore,  with  his  band  of  forty,  advanced  to  meet  the  invading  horde  and 
contest  the  passage  of  the  streams.  As  it  turned  out,  the  safety  and  success 
that  attended  his  action  was  due  to  its  boldness.  The  Mexicans,  assuming 
that  the  little  troop  was  but  the  advance  guard  of  an  army,  hastily  retreated 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  thus  freeing  the  frontier  from  danger  for  the  time 
being. 

Having  no  troops  to  command,  General  Johnston  once  more  attempted 
to  resign,  but  was  only  granted  a  furlough  and  went  to  Kentucky.  The  Sec- 
retary's letter  said :  "Hold your  rank;  you  are  needed." 

JOHNSTON— SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  and  David  G.  Burnet  were  inaugurated  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  Texas  Republic,  on  December  9th,  1838. 
On  January  22nd  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 
The  outlook  for  Texas  peace  and  progress  was  far  from  bright  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lamar  Administration.  The  army  had  been  disbanded,  and 
Mexican  machinations  had  progressed,  drawing  the  Cherokees  into  an  al- 
liance which  was  taking  on  the  appearance  of  a  general  war.  The  defenseless 
border  was  drenched  in  blood,  yet  no  attempt  was  being  made  to  end  the 
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peril.  President  Houston  had  hoped  that  by  a  policy  of  postponement  the 
dangers  would  vanish,  and  it  turned  out  that  good  fortune  was  on  his  side: 
In  1838  the  French  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  ended  the  Mexican 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  the  Indian  ravages  ceased  for  a  time, 
owing  perhaps  to  lack  of  contact  with  Mexico. 

However,  this  satisfactory  condition  soon  ended.  Peace  between  France 
and  Mexico  ended  the  blockade  of  Mexican  ports.  The  Texas  treasury  was 
empty,  paper  money  much  depreciated,  and  public  credit  gone — and  an 
Indian  war  ready  to  break  out  at  any  moment.  Only  hope  was  left. 

But  the  young  statesmen  who  now  guided  the  republic  felt  an  enthusiasm 
that  could  not  be  reduced  by  obstacles  or  dangers.  They  were  inspired  by 
the  vision  of  the  country's  future  greatness — heroic  will  grappling  with  an 
adverse  fate. 

General  Johnston,  writing  to  George  Hancock,  from  Houston  on  April 
21.  1839,  said: 

"There  is  now  nothing  doubtful  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions  or  in 
our  ultimate  success  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  upon  a  most  auspicious  basis". 

The  foreign  relations  of  Texas  were  now  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  France, 
England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  addition  to  the  United  States,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas;  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
were  made  and  diplomatic  relations  established.  Only  two  pressing  pro- 
blems existed ;  the  defense  of  the  frontier  and  the  settlement  of  the  Indian 
problem.  A  navy  had  been  placed  upon  the  Gulf.  During  the  Lamar  Ad- 
ministration, Texas  was  not  invaded  by  land  or  sea.  Far  from  being  a  war 
policy,  as  some  critics  had  declared,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  true  peace  poli- 
cy, because  it  transferred  the  war  theatre  to  the  enemy's  soil,  gave  assurance 
of  strength  to  foreign  countries,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  internal  security 
not  previously  existing,  attracted  population  and  capital. 

The  conduct  of  military  affairs  was  entrusted  to  General  Johnston,  as 
Secretary  of  War,  who  desired  to  raise  and  maintain  a  small  regular  army, 
which,  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  would  provide  the  nucleus  for  a 
volunteer  army.  Johnston's  views  in  this  connection  were  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President: 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
views  with  reference  to  the  measures  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  adopted  to  maintain  the  attitude  assumed  by  this  republic,  and 
lead  to  a  prompt  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  existing  with  the 
government  of  Mexico,  and  to  more  amicable  relations  with  the 
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Indians  of  the  northern  frontier. 

Menaced  by  powerful,  vindictive  and  unrelenting  enemies,  the 
wisdom  of  experience  dictates  that  the  preparations  should  be 
adequate  in  all  respects  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

In  the  previous  invasions  by  the  enemy  this  country  presented 
everywhere  abundant  resources  for  the  subsistence  of  troops  and 
for  mounting  and  equipping  them,  which  do  not  now  exist.  They 
have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  former  emergencies  the  vast  means  always  available  facilitated 
the  rapid  concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  country,  and  enabled 
it  to  meet  the  enemy  with  promptitude.  With  the  same  patriotic 
devotion  and  zeal  for  the  cause;  with  the  same  eager  desire  to  turn 
out  for  defense  with  which  they  were  inspired  on  former  occa- 
sions, is  it  not  manifest  that,  without  depots  of  provisions  and 
military  stores;  without  means  of  transportation  of  any  kind,  the 
call  for  aid  in  defense  must  be  feebly  responded  to? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  will  contribute  powerfully 
to  render  this  resource  for  defense  precarious,  which  should  under 
all  circumstances  constitute  the  main  dependence  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  is  the  apprehension  of  attack  from  hostile  Indians.  The 
advance  of  the  Mexican  army  would  be  the  signal  for  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  unfriendly  tribes;  and  whether  it  took  place  or 
not,  the  anticipation  of  such  an  event  among  a  sparse  population, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  for  their 
own  protection,  would  produce  the  same  result — a  strong  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  the  enemy,  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  inclines  us  to  believe  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  had  an 
army  in  position  on  the  border. 

If  this  be  the  true  condition  of  things,  and  I  think  no  one  in- 
formed on  the  subject  will  differ  with  me,  I  should  ill-discharge 
the  high  obligations  of  duty  were  I  to  delay  making  them  known. 
Nor  would  I  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent,  bold  and 
patriotic  population  of  the  republic,  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
flattered  with  deceptive  accounts  of  their  power  where  circum- 
stances prevent  its  efficient  application,  if  they  were  given  illusive 
hopes  of  peace,  founded  upon  no  just  expectations. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  are  at  war  with  a 
powerful  nation,  however  much  leisure  his  supineness  has  left  us 
for  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

The  example  of  all  nations  teaches  the  necessity  of  active,  vigor- 
ous and  unremitted  preparation  till  the  termination  of  the  contest. 
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The  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  do  not  disdain  it.  I  do 
not  hesitate,  therefore,  from  the  conviction  that  peace  will  be  most 
easily  and  readily  obtained  by  making  ample  preparations  for  war; 
to  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  measures  in  progress  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast,  the  force  authorized  by  the  act  to  fix  and 
establish  the  military  force  of  the  republic,  of  November,  1836,  be 
raised  and  equipped  for  immediate  service,  with  such  additional 
force  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  now  on  the  rolls 
of  the  army,  except  those  of  the  regiment  recently  authorized  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  of  the  advance  corps,  be  dis- 
banded in  anticipation  of  the  new  organization,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  suggest. 

A.  Sidney  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  War. 
To  his  Excellency, 
M.  B.  Lamar, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 


These  proposals  of  General  Johnston  met  with  immediate  and  effective 
opposition  on  the  part  of  General  Houston.  He  quickly  formed  a  powerful 
anti-Lamar  party.  To  carry  out  a  plan  so  large  as  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
would  have  required  unanimity  of  popular  sentiment;  a  strong  and  vigorous 
national  feeling.  Without  this  the  Government  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
men  and  the  means  at  home,  or  credit  abroad. 

General  Houston  proceeded  vigorously  to  build  up  an  opposition  which 
consisted  of  every  discontented  and  dissenting  element  in  the  nation,  thus 
establishing  a  two-party  political  system  for  the  first  time  and  marking  the 
inauguration  or  professional  politics.  In  this  instance  the  Party's  rallying  cry 
was  the  name  of  Houston.  Personal,  local  and  sectional  differences,  as  well 
as  those  based  upon  honest  differences  of  opinion,  soon  made  the  new  op- 
position Party  a  potent  element  in  the  republic.  Its  influence  was,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  adequate  to  defeat  the  military  plans  of  General 
Johnston.  Houston  was  against  everything  that  Johnston  had  suggested. 
The  event  which  gave  him  the  greatest  offense,  however,  and  most  severely 
affected  his  nature,  was  the  Cherokee  War,  and  he  cherished  the  bitterest 
hostility  toward  all  of  the  principals  involved  in  the  conflict.  Some  of  these, 
later,  made  peace  with  him,  but  he  never  forgave  Johnston.  This  was  but 
natural,  because  the  Johnston  policy  hit  Houston  in  the  heart.  Not  only  did 
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it  reverse  his  own  public  policy  toward  the  Cherokees,  but  it  amounted  to  a 
personal  attack  upon  his  own  people;  a  tribe  to  which  he  was  under  deep 
personal  obligations.  General  Johnston  would  be  his  enemy  forever  because 
it  was  Johnston  who,  as  Secretary  of  War,  made  the  issue  with  the  Indians 
and  directed  the  campaign  against  them. 

A  small  band  of  Cherokees,  led  by  Richard  Fields,  had  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  to  Texas  in  1822.  Fields  is  said  to  have  visited  Mexico 
City  to  obtain  grants  of  lands,  and  to  have  returned  satisfied  with  some 
vague  and  illusory  promises.  Later  he  was  joined  by  a  John  Hunter,  who 
went  to  Mexiico  on  a  similar  mission.  His  request  was  refused,  on  the 
grounds  that  only  a  Mexican  State,  not  the  federal  government,  could  make 
such  a  grant  of  land  as  Hunter  asked  for.  Fields  and  Hunter  made  a  treaty 
with  the  "Fredonian"  insurgents,  in  1826,  but  a  rival  faction  of  the  Chero- 
kees murdered  Hunter,  and  led  by  Bowles,  aided  in  putting  down  the  re- 
volt. Bowles  then  became  the  war-chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Texas  Indians. 

Up  to  1832  the  only  Indians  entering  Texas  had  been  stragglers,  or  dis- 
contented bands,  which  had  broken  away  from  the  great  tribes  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  however,  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  United  States 
forced  the  Indians  Westward  and  the  emigration  assumed  a  new  phase.  In 
violation  of  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  a  body  of  1,530  warriors  and  five  times  as  many  in  their  famil- 
ies, entered  Texas  in  the  winter  of  1832-33,  about  the  time  of  General 
Houston's  arrival  in  the  country.  Strong  protests  to  President  Jackson 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  disturbing  emigration. 

General  Houston  made  a  "treaty"  with  the  Cherokees  guaranteeing  their 
right  to  a  vast  area  in  Texas,  while  he  was  a  member  of  an  unofficial  "Con- 
sultation", which  was  repudiated  by  the  Government  upon  two  occasions. 
When  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  which  body  alone  could  consider  it,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 

When  this  "treaty"  was  made  Texas  was  nominally  a  Mexican  State,  and 
Houston  was  still  a  Cherokee,  the  tribe  having  adopted  him  into  full  citizen- 
ship years  before. 

In  spite  of  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  "treaty",  and  continued  Cherokee 
depredations,  President  Houston,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  directed  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Horton  to  run  the  lines  he  had  designated  in  the  illegal  treaty,  and, 
unsupported  by  legislation,  the  arbitrary  order  was  obviously  null  and  void. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Lamar  was  inaugurated.  Lamar's  Secretary  of 
State,  writing  to  the  Texan  Minister  at  Washington,  in  1839,  said : 
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"The  report  of  Major- General  Rusk,  together  with  the  accompanying 
affidavit  of  Elias  Vansickles,  will  show  that  the  Cherokees,  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Choctaws,  Coshatties  and  others  have  been  directly  engaged  in 
committing  murders  and  other  depredations  in  Texas,  but  also  contemplat- 
ing a  war  on  the  country  and  making  preparations  for  it". 

Early  in  January  a  series  of  butcheries  on  the  border  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Indian  problem.  General  Johnston,  as  Secretary  of  War,  at  once 
undertook  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  frontier  troops  and  sent 
them  on  punitive  expeditions.  The  prairie  Indians  were  severely  punished  in 
a  series  of  combats,  in  the  most  memorable  of  which  Burleson,  Moore,  Bird 
and  Rice  were  the  leaders. 

CHEROKEE  CAUSE  WEAK 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  Cherokee  case  were  presented  to  Johnston  as 
follows : 

The  Cherokees,  originally  intruders,  held  no  title  to  Texas  soil  prior  to 
Houston's  illegal  "treaty"  except  certain  promises  made  by  Mexican  com- 
manders, as  inducement,  or  reward,  for  services  against  the  Texan  colonists. 
They  were  in  no  respect  colonists,  but  a  host  of  invading  savages,  who 
entered  the  territory  against  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  maintained  possession  by  a  show  of  force.  Even  if  the  Houston 
treaty  had  been  valid,  one  of  its  conditions  was  the  steadfast  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  and  this  condition  was  broken  as  soon  as  made.  Indeed,  the 
"treaty"  was  used  as  a  cover  for  warlike  preparation,  and  a  secret  league 
with  the  enemy,  Mexico.  Instead  of  adhering  to  Texas,  they  were,  at  the 
crisis  of  San  Jacinto,  the  clandestine  ally  of  the  foe,  only  waiting  his  ap- 
pearance to  strike  against  Texas,  and  requiring  the  whole  strength  of  East- 
ern Texas  and  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  Army  to  keep  them  in 
check.  Afterward,  with  a  settled  purpose  of  eventual  war,  they  had  contin- 
ually instigated  hostilities  against  the  Texans.  They  laid  claim  to  exclusive 
political  sovereignty  over  Northern  and  Central  Texas,  and  prepared  to 
maintain  it  by  force  of  arms.  Had  the  treaty  been  ratified  with  the  most  sol- 
emn sanctions  known  to  international  law,  the  failure  of  every  considera- 
tion, the  breach  of  every  condition,  and  the  utter  disregard  by  the  Indians 
of  its  letter  and  spirit,  would  have  absolved  Texas  from  its  performance. 
But  it  was  a  dead  letter  from  the  beginning.  So  declared  Professor  William 
Preston  Johnston. 

How  the  Cherokee  question  was  met  is  explained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Johnston,  dated  November,  1839: 
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"The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  summary  measures  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Cherokee  question,  more  severe  than  was  originally  intended,  is  found 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  acts,  displaying  their  hostility  and  treachery  toward 
the  Government. 

"During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1838  many  of  the  inhabitants  residing 
among  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherokee  settlements  were  murdered.  In 
one  instance  a  family  of  eighteen  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  was 
barbarously  massacred  by  them,  which,  by  their  cunning  representations, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  acts  of  Indians  of  the  prairies  and  malcontent  Mex- 
ican citizens.  Circumstances  have  since  been  made  known  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Cherokees  themselves  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities. 

"Also,  on  December  last  evidence  of  an  undoubted  character  was  placed 
on  file  in  the  War  Department  that  the  Cherokees  had  held  constant  corres- 
pondence with  the  Mexican  Government  since  the  commencement  of  our 
revolution,  and  during  that  time  had  made  treaties,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  that  Government. 

"With  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  watch  narrowly  the  movements  of  the  Cherokees,  and  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  peaceable  relations  with  them;  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  wisdom  of  Congress  should  devise  the  best  method  of  re- 
lieving them  from  their  annoying  and  dangerous  proximity.  Accordingly, 
under  your  instructions,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  Martin  Lacy  was  ap- 
pointed Agent  for  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  of  that  district,  with  in- 
structions to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the  Cherokees  and  whites  until 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Cherokees  could  be  brought  under  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress. 

"In  furtherance  of  these  intentions  Major  Walters  was  authorized  to  raise 
two  companies  of  six-months  men  to  occupy  the  Saline  of  the  Neches.  At 
this  point  it  was  thought  that  contact  might  be  cut  off  between  the  Chero- 
kees and  the  Indians  of  the  prairie,  who  were  known  to  be  hostile;  and  that 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  give  protection  to  that  portion  of  the 
frontier,  leaving  no  pretext  for  attributing  any  depredations  to  the  Indians 
of  the  prairies.  This  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  the  Cherokees. 

"Having  raised  one  company,  Major  Walter  marched  to  the  Sabine.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  informed  by  the  Cherokee  Chief,  Bowles,  that  any  attempt 
to  establish  the  post  in  obedience  to  his  orders  would  be  repelled  by  force. 
Hence,  under  the  advice  of  the  Agent,  he  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Neches  and  there  established  his  post. 
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"This  assertion  of  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  could  not  be  ignored, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  abundant  evidence  in  possession  of 
the  Department  of  the  treacherous  and  unfriendly  designs  of  the  tribe  and 
their  associate  bands. 

"Colonel  Burleson,  who  was  then  organizing  a  force  on  the  Colorado  to 
march  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  was  therefore 
ordered  to  direct  his  march  lower  down  the  country,  after  crossing  the 
Brazos,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  enter  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Chero- 
kees  on  the  shortest  notice. 

"A  few  days  after  these  orders  were  transmitted  a  dispatch  was  received 
from  Colonel  Burleson  announcing  the  interception  of  letters  from  General 
Canalizo,  Mexican  commander  at  Matamoros,  to  the  various  Indian  chiefs, 
and  to  Bowles  and  others,  with  instructions  for  them  to  proceed  against 
the  Texans.  These  intercepted  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  Department.  On 
their  receipt  Colonel  Burleson  was  instructed  to  raise  his  force  to  400  men 
and  march  to  the  Cherokee  District.  The  regiment  from  Nacogdoches, 
under  the  command  of  General  Rusk,  took  a  position  near  the  Cherokee 
camp.  On  the  arrival  of  the  regiments  of  Burleson  and  Landrum,  the  whole 
force  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-General  Douglass. 

"Pending  these  movements,  Commissioners  Burnet,  Rusk,  Burton, 
Matfield  and  myself,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Bowles,  had  spent  several 
days  attempting  to  work  out  an  amicable  method  for  the  peaceable  removal 
of  the  Cherokees.  We  had  been  instructed  to  allow  them  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  improvements,  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  and  goods.  At  noon  of 
July  15th  the  Commissioners  announced  their  failure. 

DEFEATED  INDIANS  LEAVE 

"Orders  were  immediately  given  by  me  to  General  Douglass  to  put  the 
troops  in  motion  and  march  against  the  camp  of  the  Cherokees,  but  not  to 
attack  them  until  they  had  been  summoned  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Government  for  their  removal,  and  had  refused.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  at  their  camp  it  was  found  that  they  had  retreated  from  it  some 
hours  earlier.  In  the  evening  they  were  discovered  in  a  strong  position  near 
a  Delaware  village,  from  which  they  had  fired  on  the  advance  guard.  They 
were  immediately  attacked  and  beaten. 

"The  next  morning,  July  16th,  the  troops  were  marched  in  pursuit  and 
near  the  Neches  another  conflict  ensued  in  which  the  Cherokees  and  their 
allies  were  again  defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 

"After  the  affair  of  the  Neches  the  Cherokees  made  no  stand  against  our 
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troops,  but  fled  in  great  precipitation  from  the  country." 

Negotiations  with  Bowles  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  other  Indians 
having  failed,  General  Johnston  ordered  General  Douglass  to  put  his  whole 
force  in  motion  and  proceed  to  the  Bowles  camp,  on  the  Neches,  Landrum 
moving  up  the  west  bank.  The  regiments  of  Burleson  and  Rusk  found  the 
Indians  about  six  miles  beyond  their  abandoned  village,  occupying  a  ravine 
and  a  thicket.  The  Texans  charged  and  drove  the  Indians  from  the  field. 
They  left  eighteen  dead  and  carried  the  wounded  with  them. 

On  the  16th  the  troops  again  took  up  the  trail.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
were  discovered,  Burleson,  with  one  battalion  of  his  command,  was  ordered 
to  move  forward  and  sustain  the  spy  company,  in  the  event  the  enemy  made 
a  stand.  Rusk,  with  one  battalion  did  likewise.  Burleson,  leading  two  of  his 
companies,  drove  the  Indians  back  and  after  a  charge  they  were  routed  from 
their  stronghold.  About  500  Texans  and  800  Indians  were  engaged.  Bowles 
was  among  the  100  Indians  killed.  The  Texan  losses  were  two  killed  and 
thirty  wounded. 

The  joy  and  relief  of  the  people  of  Texas  over  the  ending  of  the  Indian 
terror  was  great  and  everywhere  General  Johnston  was  welcomed  as  a  public 
benefactor.  Public  dinners  were  tendered  him,  most  of  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  decline,  because  of  pressing  duties  at  the  capital. 

COURAGE  AND  VISION  MAKE  AUSTIN  CAPITAL 

Austin  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Texas  capital  by  a  Congressional 
Committee,  in  1839.  The  position  chosen  was  central,  the  climate  healthful 
and  the  natural  surroundings  beautiful.  The  name  was  adopted  "in  honor  of 
the  Father  of  the  Republic". 

Considerations  of  posterity  alone  controlled  the  men  entrusted  with 
building  the  capital  so  far  out  on  the  frontier.  It  was  virtually  an  outpost, 
and  easily  within  range  of  attack  by  the  hostile  Comanches.  The  workmen 
were  armed,  and  given  the  protection  of  a  company  of  riflemen.  They  en- 
dured isolation,  privation  and  personal  discomfort,  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  new  city,  Putting  aside  the  dangers  from  Mexicans  and  Indians,  they 
were  governed  only  by  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  future  Texans. 

General  Johnston  was  a  citizen  of  Austin  during  the  first  month  of  its 
existence,  living  with  a  friend  in  one  of  the  first  two-room  log  cabins  erect- 
ed. He  said,  fifteen  years  later: 

"I  believe  the  foundation  of  this  town  has  no  precedent  in  history;  the 
Government  placed  itself  on  a  frontier  open  to  its  foes,  and  fixed  there  the 
center  of  its  future  dominion.  Where  the  American  has  planted  his  foot  he 
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will  not  go  back". 

The  new  capital  was  laid  out  in  August,  1839  and  in  September  the 
government  offices  were  removed  from  Houston. 

COMANCHE  ATROCITIES 

The  government  officials  took  up  their  duties  on  what  was  the  outside 
edge  of  the  territory  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  republic,  the  fierce 
Comanches  disputing  every  foot  of  advance  by  frequent  raids  into  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital.  In  1840  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  stockade 
around  the  capital  city. 

General  Johnston,  never  aggressive  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  people  from  their  raids  by  applying  severe  punishment 
for  their  depredations.  Then  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Texas,  Comanches  killed  all  adult  male  prisoners  and  subjected  the  captive 
women  to  every  hardship  and  outrage.  They  were  expert  horsemen,  and 
could  shoot  their  arrows  accurately  and  more  rapidly  than  a  dragoon  could 
discharge  his  revolver.  They  made  treaties  only  to  violate  them  as  they 
pleased.  One  such  treaty,  made  by  General  Johnston  in  February,  1838,  by 
order  of  President  Houston,  involved  their  coming  into  the  town  of 
Houston  under  a  white  flag,  at  the  President's  invitation.  They  signed  the 
treaty  and  received  presents.  Then,  as  they  retired,  still  under  the  protection 
of  the  white  flag,  they  killed  two  men  in  sight  of  the  town,  and,  while  pass- 
ing Gonzales,  carried  off  a  fourteen-year-old  white  girl.  Soon  after  they 
killed  a  party  of  six  men  near  San  Antonio. 

This  duplicity,  and  revival  of  savagery,  led  to  a  short  but  bloody  fight 
with  the  Comanches,  ending  in  their  decisive  defeat.  This  caused  them  to 
again  make  peace  overtures.  In  the  Fall  of  1839  a  delegation  of  the  Indians 
visited  San  Antonio  and  informed  the  army  officers  that  all  the  bands  had 
just  held  a  grand  council  and  wished  to  make  a  treaty.  General  Johnston 
ordered  Colonel  Karnes  to  refuse  to  make  any  treaty  with  them  until  they 
brought  in  all  of  their  white  prisoners,  and  that  they  must  not  visit  San 
Antonio  again  without  them.  Colonel  Fisher,  who  succeeded  Karnes  as 
commandant,  was  given  the  same  orders  and  was  also  told  not  to  give  any 
presents,  or  pay  any  ransom,  which,  the  General  said,  only  encouraged  the 
Comanches  to  commit  new  outrages. 

Colonel  Fisher  conveyed  the  warning  to  the  Indians  in  February,  1840, 
and  they  agreed  to  bring  in  the  prisoners  and  "talk".  Colonel  Hugh 
McLeod  and  Colonel  W.  G.  Cooke  were  appointed  commissioners  to  aid 
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Fisher  at  the  meeting.  Captain  Thomas  Howard  and  five  companies  of 
Rangers  were  sent  to  protect  the  commissioners. 

On  March  19th  a  party  of  thirty-two  warriors  and  thirty-three  of  their 
women  and  children  entered  San  Antonio.  Major  Howard  arrived  at  the 
same  time,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Comanches.  Twelve  chiefs  met  the 
commissioners  in  a  stone  council-house,  and  the  "talk"  was  opened  by  the 
surrender  of  the  white  girl  prisoner,  the  only  one  they  had  brought  in.  The 
child  bore  every  evidence  of  brutal  treatment.  Her  hair  had  all  been  singed 
off  and  she  had  suffered  cruelly  from  other  ill-usage. 

With  the  intent  to  hold  their  remaining  prisoners  for  ransom,  the  Indians 
had  come  to  the  "talk"  without  them,  claiming  that  the  others  were  in  the 
bands  over  which  they  had  no  control.  The  released  Lockhart  girl  asserted, 
however,  that  she  had  seen  the  prisoners  in  the  camp  where  she  had  been 
held.  Indignant  at  this  attitude,  and  over  the  brutality  the  girl  had  suffered, 
Colonel  Fisher  condemned  them  severely,  and  asked  them  \{  they  remem- 
bered stealing  the  girl  and  killing  two  white  men  while  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
An  aggressive  Comanche  chief  then  arose  and  in  a  contemptuous  voice 
said:  "No,  we  do  not  remember.  How  do  you  like  our  answer?"  Keeping 
his  rising  anger  in  check  as  best  he  could,  the  Colonel  said:  "You  have 
come  without  obeying  my  orders  to  bring  the  prisoners  with  you.  Now  you 
may  go,  you  braves,  and  tell  your  people  to  send  in  the  prisoners.  Your 
women  and  children  may  go  with  you,  but  your  chiefs  will  remain  here  until 
the  prisoners  arrive.  You  will  be  held  as  hostages  in  the  meantime".  But, 
while  the  Comanches  acted  without  mercy,  they  would  not  ask  for  mercy, 
nor  submit  to  captivity.  The  presence  of  Captain  Howard  and  his  soldiers 
did  not  awe  them.  As  soon  as  they  heard  Fisher's  speech  they  strung  their 
bows,  gave  the  war-whoop  and  sprang  for  the  door.  When  Captain  Howard 
attempted  to  halt  them  he  was  stabbed  by  a  big  knife  and  seriously  injured. 
He  then  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  in  the  conflict  all  of  the  chiefs  were 
killed. 

When  the  Indians  outside  the  building  heard  the  war-whoop  inside  they 
immediately  attacked  the  people  who  were  on-lookers.  At  the  appearance  of 
Captain  Reid's  company  they  retreated  toward  a  stone  house  but  all  were 
killed,  except  one,  before  reaching  it.  When  this  survivor  was  told  to  come 
out  and  his  life  would  be  spared  he  refused.  Holes  were  then  cut  in  the  roof 
and  blazing  pitch  sticks  were  dropped  inside.  He  was  forced  outside,  with 
bow  strung,  ready  to  shoot,  but  was  killed  before  he  could  release  the  arrow. 

One  of  the  Comanche  boys,  who  was  amusing  the  spectators  by  shooting 
silver  coins  with  his  arrows,  as  a  reward  for  his  skill,  heard  the  war-whoop, 
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turned  quickly  and  shot  his  arrow  at  a  near-by  white  man,  killing  him 
instantly. 

Seven  Texans  and  twenty-eight  women  and  children  of  the  Comanches 
were  held,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners. 

AVENGING  COMANCHES 

This  sudden  set-back,  especially  the  loss  of  their  chiefs,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Comanches  and  they  made  immediate  preparations  to  avenge  it.  In 
August  following  400  of  their  warriors  swept  down  to  Lavaca  Bay,  butcher- 
ing and  plundering.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  white  people  were  killed  in 
the  raid  and  immense  plunder  secured. 

The  militia  was  sent  after  them,  attacking  whenever  the  Indians  stopped, 
or  could  be  overtaken.  These  Rangers  had  pursued  them  to  Plum  Creek, 
where  they  were  intercepted  by  other  militia  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 
In  this  engagement  they  lost  eighty  warriors  and  nearly  all  of  the  stolen 
goods  were  recovered. 

Further  retaliation  occurred  in  October  when  Colonel  Moore  and  his 
force  of  ninety  Texans  attacked  a  Comanche  village  on  the  Red  Fork  of 
the  Colorado,  300  miles  above  Austin.  In  this  engagement  130  Indians  were 
killed  and  thirty-four  made  prisoners.  The  Rangers  also  captured  500  Indian 
horses. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  last  of  the  Comanche  depredations,  as  they  be- 
came convinced  that  if  they  continued  on  the  war-path  they  would  soon  be 
annihilated. 

Giving  credit  for  this  respite  from  Comanche  terror  to  General  Johnston's 
energetic  organization  of  the  militia,  and  his  punitive  policy  against  the 
Indians,  Judge  Love,  on  June  4th,  1840  said:  "The  situation  on  the  frontier 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  Indian  policy".  This  credit  was  given,  al- 
though General  Johnston  had  resigned  the  War  office  before  the  clean-up 
engagements  occurred. 

General  Johnston  resigned  as  Secretary  of  War  on  March  1st,  1840. 

REASONS  FOR  RESIGNATION 
General  Johnston  had  now  given  four  years  to  Texas,  years  of  sacrifice 
which  had  brought  its  own  reward.  During  the  four  years  the  welfare  and 
honor  of  Texas  had  been  his  pole-star.  The  people  of  Texas  respected  and 
honored  him,  for  his  services,  for  his  ability,  and  for  his  character.  They 
fully  realized  that  he  never  had  failed  to  accomplish  whatever  was  needed 
and  possible,  with  the  means  at  his  command.  Such  was  the  public  con- 
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fidence  that  all  Texas  looked  to  him  for  leadership  if  war  with  Mexico 
should  come. 

But  at  this  juncture  Johnston  was  paying  the  price  of  bad  health,  resultant 
from  his  wound,  from  the  privations  of  a  frontier  life  in  a  devastated 
country,  from  exposure  to  malaria  and  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  Also,  he 
had  lost  a  small  fortune  in  land  and  money  while  absent  from  his  Eastern 
holdings. 

There  was  in  addition  a  stronger  reason  than  poor  health  and  wealth  for 
leaving  the  public  service:  Johnston  was  essentially  a  soldier.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  only  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  organize  a  strong  army  to  cope  with  Mexico,  in  the  event  of  war.  Texans 
took  for  granted  that  he  would  be  given  the  command  of  such  an  army,  by 
President  Lamar. 

The  continued  illness  and  absence  of  Lamar  from  the  capital,  however, 
had  reduced  the  republic  to  a  condition  of  apathy  and  it  soon  became  ob- 
vious to  Johnston  that  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  would  not  permit 
the  creation  of  a  strong  military  force,  adequate  to  punish  Mexican  inso- 
lence. This  meant  that  his  motive  and  incentive  for  remaining  in  the  war- 
office  no  longer  existed. 

WOULD  NOT  BE  PRESIDENT 

Friends  of  the  General,  in  urging  him  not  to  retire,  said  that  if  he  would 
not  leave  his  chances  for  the  Texas  Presidency  would  be  good.  This  he  re- 
fused to  consider,  asserting  that  he  did  not  desire  to  hold  any  civil  office, 
however  high. 

After  his  resignation  was  submitted  Johnston  went  to  Louisville  to  sell 
some  real  estate,  with  the  intention  of  using  the  proceeds  to  acquire  a  Texas 
plantation.  He  was  absent  for  a  year.  In  the  meantime  President  Lamar  was 
obliged  to  vacate  the  Presidency,  because  of  ill  health  and  Vice  President 
Burnet  took  over  the  Administration.  A  struggle  for  the  office  between  a 
number  of  prominent  men  occurred  the  following  Spring,  the  field  finally 
narrowing  to  Houston  and  Burnet.  Burnet,  a  man  of  high  character,  was  not 
popular  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  could  not  defeat  Houston. 
Again  Johnston  was  appealed  to  by  the  pro-Burnet  element  to  stand  for 
election.  In  May  a  number  of  mutual  friends  of  Burnet  and  Johnston  urged 
the  former  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Johnston,  who  was  not  informed  of  the 
proposal.  He  did  not  return  to  Texas  until  after  the  election.  Houston  won 
easily. 

Once  more  in  1843,  while  in  the  East,  he  was  advised  to  return  and  be- 
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come  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  replied  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  in  Kentucky  on  business — 

"Unless  the  men  of  Texas  need  me  for  her  defense.  In  that  event  I  will  not,  if  alive, 
fail  to  be  with  you. 

A  SECOND  ROMANCE 

During  his  visits  to  Louisville  General  Johnston  had,  according  to  his 
son,  William,  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  Miss  Eliza  Griffin.  Miss  Griffin  was  the  sister  of  Captain 
George  H.  Griffin,  United  States  Army,  who  died  in  the  Seminole  War;  of 
Lieutenant  William  P.  Griffin,  who  died  in  the  navy,  and  of  Dr.  John  S. 
Griffin,  long  an  army  surgeon,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  young  lady  was  a  cousin  of  the  General's  first  wife.  "There  was  some 
disparity  of  years",  said  William,  "but  the  General's  youthfulness  of  tem- 
perament and  appearance  diminished  the  inequality".  They  were  married  on 
October  3rd,  1843,  at  Lynch's  Station,  near  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

JOHNSTON  IN  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  prevented  from  major  participation  in  the 
Mexican  War,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  by  the  hostility  of 
General  Houston.  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  commanding  the  South- 
western Department,  urged  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  Johnston  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  new  regiments,  then  ready  for  the  front.  But  General 
Houston  controlled  the  Federal  patronage  in  Texas,  and  he  made  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  appointment.  In  a  letter  from  Corpus  Christi,  of  February 
8th,  1846,  General  Taylor  wrote: 

"I  urged  the  appointment  of  General  Johnston  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible,  which  I  did  with  a  clear  conscience  and  hearty  good-will.  I  know 
of  none  better  qualified,  and  no  man  desires  his  success  more  than  myself.  I 
regret  to  learn  that  General  Houston  is  unfriendly  to  General  Johnston.  If 
he  exercises  his  influence  with  Mr.  Polk  he  will  prevent  his  succeeding,  as 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  appointments  made  or  selected  from  Texas  will  be  on 
the  recommendation  of  General  Houston". 

Failing  to  receive  a  regular-army  commission,  Johnston  was  asked  by  the 
Governor  to  lead  the  Texas  Volunteers,  "next  in  command  to  myself". 

General  Zachary  Taylor,  on  April  28th,  sent  a  messenger  to  General 
Johnston  asking  him  to  join  at  once. 

The  General  started  on  horseback,  with  a  company  of  young  men,  but 
was  unable  to  reach  Point  Isabel  in  time  to  participate  in  the  engagements 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca.  He  was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  the  present  of  his 
friend  Groce  and  the  splendid  animal  carried  him  throughout  the  campaign. 

JOHNSTON'S  TEXAS  REGIMENT 

The  legislature  refused  to  permit  the  Governor  to  appoint  the  officers  of 

the  Texas  troops,  about  to  be  organized.  A  law  was  passed  giving  to  the 

soldiers  the  right  to  elect  their  own  officers.  Johnston  was  chosen  by  vote 

to  be  Colonel  of  the  "First  Regiment  of  Foot  Riflemen  of  Texas",  consist- 
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ing  of  650  "fine  riflemen",  in  ten  companies.  He  was  expecting  at  any 
moment  to  receive  instructions  to  march.  He  said  that  it  was  his  opinion 
"the  war  should  be  conducted  directly  against  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  seat 
of  vitality  and  strength.  The  desire  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  economy,  point  out  Alvarado  (at  the  proper  season)  as  the  initial 
point  of  operation,  retaining  an  army  corps  at  Monterey.  These  movements 
would  compel  a  concentration  of  Mexican  strength  at  the  capital,  where  a 
decisive  engagement  would  soon  be  fought  with  adequate  force  and  the  war 
ended.  Mexico  City  is  to  that  republic  what  Paris  is  to  France." 

This  opinion  was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  on  July  30th,  1846. 

General  Taylor  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  discipline  of 
Johnston's  Volunteer  Regiment  that  he  gave  it  the  advance  position  in  the 
army. 

The  great  defect  in  the  volunteer  regiments  was  that  they  were  made  up 
of  six-months  recruits.  Before  they  could  become  of  value  in  the  war  all 
of  the  Louisiana  regiments,  of  these  six- months  men,  were  discharged.  This 
caused  marked  uneasiness  among  the  men  of  the  Texas  regiments,  who 
feared  that  they,  also,  would  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  enlistment 
period.  The  Government  decided  otherwise,  however,  and  said  that  the  men 
could  continue  to  serve  if  they  voted  to  do  so. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  majority,  a  delegation  of  discontented 
soldiers  called  upon  General  Taylor,  during  General  Johnston's  absence. 
They  found  "Old  Rough  and  Ready"  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  shaving.  When 
they  began  to  state  their  grievance  the  General  turned  and  bluntly  said: 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  go  home.  Well,  I  don't  want  anybody  around  me 
who  doesn't  want  to  stay.  I  wouldn't  give  one  willing  man  for  a  dozen  who 
wanted  to  go  home".  The  General  continued  to  shave,  and  the  delegation 
left. 

As  soon  as  Johnston  returned  the  agitators  called  on  him,  repeated  what 
Taylor  had  said,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  home.  Johnston  then  as- 
sembled his  regiment  and  told  them  to  vote  on  returning  home  or  reenlist- 
ing.  The  vote  was  318  to  disband;  224  to  reenlist.  The  regiment  was  im- 
mediately disbanded. 

Thus  was  General  Johnston  again  compelled  to  see  the  work  of  months 
undone  in  an  hour.  He  was  deeply  chagrined,  but  was  determined  not  to 
leave  until  his  own  six-months  enlistment  had  expired,  and  after  he  had 
participated  in  the  impending  battle  in  some  capacity. 

General  Taylor  met  the  emergency  confronting  Johnston  by  assigning 
him  to  Butler's  Division,  as  Inspector-General,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
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until  after  the  Battle  of  Monterey. 

After  the  capture  of  that  strongly  fortified  city,  in  which  Butler's  Division 
lost  250  men  killed,  the  entire  country  was  electrified  with  enthusiasm. 

During  the  assault  upon  the  city  General  Johnston  accompanied  Hamer's 
Brigade,  most  of  the  time  with  Colonel  Mitchell's  First  Ohio  Regiment.  He 
was  near  that  officer  when  he  fell  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Monterey. 

Butler  was  wounded  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Johnston's  horse  was  hit 
three  times  but  he  would  not  dismount,  although  offering  a  conspicuous 
mark. 

In  following  the  Ohio  Regiment  from  the  city  of  Monterey  Johnston 
came  to  an  irrigating  ditch,  too  wide  for  his  horse  to  leap.  He  dismounted 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  plank,  on  which  he  crossed.  His  horse  was 
swimming  about,  helpless,  because  unable  to  climb  the  steep  bank  of  the 
creek.  Obeying  his  master's  call,  the  animal  swam  to  him.  Leading  the  horse 
to  the  lowest  point  of  the  bank,  he  braced  himself  and  lifting  with  both 
hands  and  the  bit,  encouraged  him  to  come  out.  The  animal,  after  a  des- 
perate effort,  planted  his  fore-feet  on  the  bank,  and  with  his  master's  aid, 
struggled  out. 

UNION  GENERAL'S  TRIBUTE 

General  Joseph  Hooker,  U.S.  Army,  said  of  Johnston's  conduct  at 
Monterey : 

"Our  troops,  from  the  moment  we  left  the  Rio  Grande,  had  credited  the 
Mexican  Lancers  with  great  prowess.  Our  men  were  confused  when  we 
came  to  point-blank  range  of  a  formidable  battery  at  the  Black  Fort.  We  did 
not  discover  our  mistake  until  we  had  lost  a  number  of  men  from  the 
battery's  fire.  Our  soldiers  were  soon  retreating  toward  a  corn-field,  a  few 
hundred  yards  off.  This  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  chapparrel  fence,  formed 
by  piling  in  branches  between  posts,  driven  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
making  a  fence  as  strong  as  a  stone-wall,  for  defensive  purposes  against 
cavalry.  This  was  the  first  time  the  troops  had  been  exposed  to  fire  from 
artillery,  which  they  could  not  return  with  their  own  weapons. 

"I  thought  that  when  the  men  had  climbed  over  the  fence  they  would 
stop  and  wait,  in  what  was  a  safe  place,  for  the  enemy  to  advance.  But  they 
continued  to  run  to  the  rear,  through  the  corn.  I  dismounted  and  went  into 
the  field  on  foot.  There  I  met  General  Johnston,  trying  to  rally  the  men  to 
stand  and  fight.  The  enemy  artillery  was  playing  on  us  all  the  time,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  more  severe  than  it  really  was.  We  succeeded  in  keeping  150 
or  200  men  at  the  fence  and  after  a  discharge  or  two  of  our  pieces,  which 
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emptied  many  saddles,  the  lancers  retired. 

"All  this  took  but  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  satisfy  me  of 
General  Johnston's  character.  It  was  mainly  because  of  him  that  our  divi- 
sion was  saved  from  a  cruel  slaughter.  The  coolness  and  magnincant 
presence  of  General  Johnston,  as  displayed  by  him  on  this  field,  left  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  I  have  never  forgotten." 

Some  days  after  the  battle  an  unpleasant  difference  occurred  between 
Johnston  and  Brigadier-General  Hamer,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
congress  and  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  for  political  reasons.  He  was 
not  a  soldier,  but  a  brave  and  courteous  gentleman.  On  the  field  he  found 
the  counsel  and  aid  of  General  Johnston  of  great  value.  A  man  of  quick  and 
generous  emotions,  he  came  to  Johnston  after  the  battle  and,  taking  his 
hand,  declared  that  he  wished  henceforth  to  be  his  friend.  He  died  soon 
after,  a  victim  of  the  climate;  a  man  who,  it  was  predicted,  would  have  been 
the  next  Governor  of  Ohio. 

DAVIS  AND  JOHNSTON  AGAIN  COMRADES 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  comrades  in  arms  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  found  themselves  side  by  side  once  more  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Davis  had  resigned  from  the  army  in  1835  and  retired  to  his  planta- 
tion, near  Vicksburg,  where  he  lived  until  1844.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  First  Mississippi  Rifles,  which,  under  his  command,  won  distinction  at 
Monterey.  At  Buena  Vista  he  performed  exploits  which  brought  applause 
throughout  the  nation.  Commenting  on  a  phase  of  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  Colonel  Davis  wrote: 

"After  the  capture  of  the  redoubt,  and  Fort  Taneria,  we  followed  the  re- 
treating enemy  to  attack  the  Fort  el  Diablo,  but  when  near  it  we  were 
ordered  back  by  General  Quitman,  the  brigade  commander,  and  ordered  to 
join  our  division.  It  was  behind  a  long  wall,  and  under  cross-fire  of  the  artil- 
lery of  the  enemy's  salients  on  our  left. 

"I  approached  General  Johnston  and  told  him  I  had  been  recalled  when 
just  about  to  take  the  salient  on  our  left;  that  we  were  uselessly  exposed 
where  we  were.  I  said  to  him:  'if  not  to  the  left,  then  let  the  right  salient 
be  attacked'.  He  answered,  with  his  usual  calmness  and  quick  perception: 
'We  cannot  get  any  orders,  but  if  you  will  move  your  regiment  to  the  right 
place  the  rest  will  follow  you'. 

"We  moved  off  across  a  small  stream,  where  I  met  Captain  Field,  U.S. 
Infantry,  with  his  company,  and  Colonel  Mansfield,  U.S.  Engineers.  With 
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their  advice  a  plan  was  formed  for  immediate  attack.  But  General  Hamer, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  when  General  Butler  was  wounded,  came 
up  and  ordered  us  to  retire.  Remonstrances  proving  futile,  my  men  were 
withdrawn  from  the  several  posts  assigned  to  them,  but  the  division  had 
gone  quite  a  distance  before  this  could  be  done.  Captain  Field  withdrew 
with  me  and  was  killed,  while  crossing  an  open  field,  by  fire  from  the  main 
fort.  This  field  was  enclosed  by  a  high  chapparrel  fence. 

"My  regiment  was  following  the  movement  of  the  division,  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  when  the  Mexican  Lancers  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Fort,  leaped  into  a  corn-field  and  commenced  to  slaughter  stragglers 
and  wounded  men.  I  halted  the  regiment,  formed  line  in  the  rear,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  enemy,  firing.  They  fled  under  the  attack,  leaving  a  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  their  leader  among  the  killed. 

"General  Johnston  told  me  that  the  signs  were  such  as  precede  a  rout 
and  that  he  thought  the  hour  was  near.  His  only  weapon  was  a  sword  I  had 
given  him.  Just  then  he  said  he  heard  someone  giving  orders  in  a  voice  fam- 
iliar and  welcome,  then  saw  the  Mississippi  Rifles  advancing  on  the 
enemy." 

JOHNSTON  PROTECTS  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
Did  General  Johnston  save  the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  perhaps  his 
own  as  well,  at  the  same  time?  Davis  thought  so,  following  the  surrender 
of  Monterey,  and  the  General  appeared  to  take  it  for  granted.  Davis  told  of 
the  incident,  in  a  letter  to  the  General's  son,  William.  Colonel  Davis  had 
been  selected  by  General  Zachary  Taylor  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
negotiate  for  the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  Davis  wrote: 

"When  the  Commissioners  had  completed  their  labors,  and  written  out 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  English  and  Spanish,  each  to  be  signed  by 
both  commanding  generals,  there  was  a  manifest  purpose  on  the  part  of 
General  Ampudia  to  delay.  I  left  him,  after  an  unpleasant  interview,  with  a 
promise  on  his  part  to  give  me  General  Taylor's  draft,  with  his  (Ampudia's) 
signature  the  following  morning,  as  I  would  call  for  it. 

"At  dawn  the  next  day  I  mounted  my  horse  and  started  for  the  town, 
three  miles  distant.  General  Taylor,  always  an  early  riser,  heard  the  horse's 
feet  as  I  passed  by  his  tent,  and  called  to  me,  asking  where  I  was  going,  and 
inviting  me  to  have  coffee  with  him.  I  answered  the  question,  but  declined 
the  coffee,  as  I  had  already  breakfasted.  General  Johnston,  seeing  me  on 
horseback,  came  from  his  tent  to  learn  the  cause  and  proposed  to  go  with 
me.  General  Taylor  promptly  said  he  wished  he  would  do  so.  As  soon  as  his 
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horse  was  saddled  he  joined  me  and  we  rode  on  to  General  Ampudia's  head- 
quarters, at  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Monterey. 

"As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  Plaza,  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  seen  to  be  occupied  by  infantry,  in  line  and  under  arms.  The  barricade 
across  the  street,  behind  which  was  the  artillery,  showed  the  gunners  in 
place  and  the  port-fires  blazing. 

"Why  should  they  fire  on  us?  The  only  answer  is  that  the  indications  were 
strong  that  they  intended  to  do  so.  We  were  riding  at  a  walk.  The  General 
suggested  that  we  should  raise  our  white  handkerchiefs,  and  thus  we  rode 
up  to  the  battery. 

"Addressing  the  Captain,  I  told  him  we  were  there  by  appointment,  to 
meet  General  Ampudia,  and  wished  to  pass.  He  sent  a  soldier  to  the  rear, 
with  orders  which  we  could  not  hear.  After  waiting  for  a  time,  we  repeated 
the  wish  to  pass.  Again  the  Captain  sent  off  a  soldier.  This  was  repeated  for 
the  third  time,  no  soldiers  returning. 

"At  this  stage  we  saw  Ampudia's  adjutant-general,  coming  on  horse- 
back. We  knew  that  he  spoke  English,  and  that,  as  chief  of  the  com- 
mander's staff,  he  was  aware  of  my  appointment  and  could  relieve  us  of  our 
detention. 

"There  was  a  narrow  space  between  the  end  of  the  breast- work  and  the 
wall  of  the  house,  barely  sufficient  for  one  horse  to  pass  at  a  time.  We  were 
quite  near  to  this  passage  and,  as  the  adjutant-general  advanced,  evidently 
with  the  intent  to  pass  through,  I  addressed  him,  stating  my  case,  and  com- 
plained of  the  discourtesy  with  which  we  had  been  treated.  He  turned  to  the 
Captain,  and,  speaking  in  Spanish,  so  rapidly  that  we  could  not  comprehend 
the  words,  he  put  his  horse  in  motion  to  go  through.  Quickly  General 
Johnston  said:  'Had  we  not  better  keep  him  with  us?' 

"We  squared  our  horses  so  as  to  prevent  his  passing,  and  told  him  it 
would  oblige  us  if  he  would  accompany  us  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Ampudia.  He  appreciated  both  his  necessity  and  our  own,  and  feigning 
great  pleasure  in  accompanying  us,  he  turned  back  and  conducted  us  to  his 
chief. 

"Whether  the  danger  of  being  fired  upon  was  as  great  as  it  seemed  can- 
not be  determined,  but  the  advantage  of  having  the  chief-of-staff  exposed 
to  any  fire  aimed  at  us  will  be  readily  perceived.  On  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  General  Johnston  exhibited  that  quick  perception  and  decision 
which  characterizes  the  military  genius. 

"Together  we  had  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  the  chances  seemed  to  both  that 
neither  of  us  would  ever  see  it  set." 
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General  Johnston  said  that  his  only  embarrassment  in  accompanying 
Colonel  Davis  was  his  dress.  Through  an  accident,  his  uniform  had  been 
soaked  with  sea- water  and  badly  shrunken.  His  only  remaining  clothing  was 
a  red-flannel  shirt,  blue-jean  pants,  a  torn  check-coat  and  a  wide-awake  hat 
— a  picturesque  but  undiplomatic  costume. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  capitulation  and  armistice  closed  active  opera- 
tions for  some  time,  General  Johnston,  his  six-months  enlistment  period 
having  expired,  decided  to  retire  from  military  duty.  He  returned  to 
Galveston  in  October  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  with 
whom  he  was  always  a  favorite.  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  him,  but  a 
business  appointment  compelled  him  to  decline. 

THE  ETERNAL  CONFLICT 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  husband  and  father,  possessed  of  ambition 
without  a  boundary,  restless  of  spirit — a  military  genius. 

vs. 
Eliza  Johnston,  wife  and  mother,  seeker  of  Tranquility. 


To  make  good  a  promise  to  his  wife,  General  Johnston  gave  up  all 
thought  of  future  military  service.  He  had  said,  in  response  to  her  pleadings, 
that  he  would  serve  but  six  months  in  the  Mexican  War,  then  become  a 
farmer  on  China  Grove  Plantation,  encumbered  with  a  $16,000.00  debt. 


Man's  glad  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  far  horizons ;  the  lure  of  the  un- 
blazed  trail;  of  hidden  gold  in  ragged  ravines;  of  uncharted  lagoons;  of  un- 
explored barren  lands — the  mesmeric  summons  to  know  the  unknown! 

Woman's  normality?  Wifehood  and  motherhood;  every  consideration 
and  influence  making  for  security  and  serenity.  She  pleads  the  values  of 
prudence.  That  is  her  instinct.  She  senses  danger  in  disturbance  of  a  tran- 
quil status-quo,  and  when,  of  necessity,  she  adventures  with  her  husband  to 
far  frontiers,  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  is  not  in  her.  Ever,  on  the  journey, 
she  looks  backward  in  mental  agony  to  the  blossom-avenues  of  Home. 
Only  because  her  man  sees  a  rainbow  in  the  sunset,  and  will  not  be  denied 
its  possession,  does  she  travel  by  his  side,  in  the  anguish  of  frustration. 

This,  then,  is  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  natures  of  man  and  woman, 
of  husband  and  wife,  or  father  and  mother.  In  general,  the  woman's  protest 
and  pleading  prevails.  The  would-be  gold-miner  in  the  West  remains  an 
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humble  quarry- worker  in  Vermont.  The  man  who  would  become  a  "star 
salesman"  in  distant  territory  continues  to  serve  the  local  trade  of  a  country 
store  in  Georgia.  The  potential  builder  of  mighty  projects  in  the  wilderness 
spends  his  days  as  a  county  surveyor  in  the  Vale  of  the  Shenandoah.  The 
qualified  master- mariner,  potential  Captain  of  a  luxury-liner  on  the  turbu- 
lent Pacific,  pulls  his  tug-boat  whistle  on  the  East  River,  and  the  brilliant 
student  of  the  Academy,  who  married  upon  graduation;  who  might  have 
gone  on  to  fame  as  a  squadron  commander  or  General  of  the  Army,  comes 
down  from  the  clouds,  resigns  his  commission,  and  spends  his  life  in  the 
prosaic  routine  of  commerce. 

Nor  could  Civilization  endure  if  Destiny  did  not  hold  the  many  to  the 
home  fireside,  while  choosing  the  elect  few  to  make  real  the  stellar  vision  of 
dreamers. 


Tragic  in  the  extreme  were  the  consequences  of  General  Johnston's  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  that  he  abandon  military  life  and 
retire  to  China  Grove  Plantation. 

Natural,  and  understandable,  as  was  the  attitude  of  the  troubled  wife  and 
mother,  the  day  was  to  come  when  she  would  bitterly  regret  the  sacrifice  she 
had  caused  her  husband  to  make,  that  her  own  sacrifice  might  end.  It 
proved  to  be  the  barrier  to  a  great  man's  progress,  and  when  this  realization 
finally  came  to  her  she  sent  him  back  to  the  army — and  to  immortality. 
Forgetful,  now,  of  herself,  she  waved  him  God-speed  down  the  golden  road 
— the  road  travelled  by  the  Sidney  Johnstons  of  the  ages, that  mankind 
might  enlarge  dominion. 

And  a  mighty  legion  of  other  men,  who  could  not  be  great  military 
leaders,  and  supreme  defenders  of  principle,  came  to  take  the  place  of  farmer 
Johnston  on  the  magical  acres  of  Texas. 

JOHNSTON,  FARMER  PHILOSOPHER 

General  Johnston's  wife  strongly  opposed  his  plan  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  finally  yielded  upon  his  promise  to  leave 
military  life  at  the  end  of  his  six-months  enlistment.  At  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties she  insisted  upon  such  retirement.  He  therefore  determined  to  abandon 
the  military  profession  forever  and  enter  upon  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. He  moved  to  China  Grove  Plantation,  to  give  the  investment  his 
personal  attention. 

With  limited  capital,  he  bought  plain  furniture,  tools  and  supplies,  ade- 
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quate  for  the  humble  home,  as  primitive  as  that  of  any  of  the  pioneers.  A 
double  log  cabin,  covered  with  clapboards,  fronted  with  a  wide  porch  pro- 
vided shelter  and  the  pine  tables,  hickory  chairs  constituted  the  furniture, 
better  adapted  to  a  camp  than  to  a  permanent  residence.  But  husband  and 
wife  were  satisfied  to  take  up  a  family  life  of  close  companionship,  even 
under  these  conditions. 

China  Grove  Plantation,  the  Johnston  estate,  consisted  of  the  partially 
alluvial  bottom-lands  of  Oyster  Creek,  a  stream  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Brazos  River,  and  partly  of  a  flat  and  sandy  prairie,  stretching  toward 
Galveston  Bay.  The  plantation  proper  consisted  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  acres,  which  had  been  cleared  of  the  dense  timber,  which  still 
shaded  about  a  thousand  acres  more.  To  the  west  and  south  "a  square 
league"  of  prairie,  covered  by  rich  grasses,  afforded  ample  pasture  for  cattle. 
A  belt  of  thick  woods,  eight  to  ten  miles  wide,  was  virgin  land,  reaching 
almost  to  the  front  door  of  the  cabin. 

From  the  front  door  the  view  extended  over  a  grassy  plain,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  To  Johnston,  a  lover  of  Nature,  this  vast  prospect  was  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure.  Many  kinds  of  wild  game  browsed  undisturbed 
on  the  rich  grasses,  while  cranes,  herons,  wild  geese,  ducks  and  curlews 
made  the  area  their  feeding  ground. 

The  General's  family,  when  it  settled  on  the  plantation,  consisted  of  the 
wife  and  infant  son,  a  negro  man  and  his  wife,  two  negro  boys  and  a  girl. 
He  did  not  expect  to  work  the  place  with  this  "force",  but  merely  to  obtain 
food  and  shelter  until  he  could  sell  the  land  and  obtain  a  less  costly  home, 
or  secure  labor  sufficient  to  work  it. 

In  this  secluded  spot  the  family  remained  for  three  years,  no  opportunity 
to  sell  presenting  itself.  His  chief  concern,  the  General  explained  to  visitors, 
was  to  make  a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  for  bread  for  the  family,  and  forage  for 
the  work-animals;  a  crop  of  cotton,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies;  a  small 
crop  of  sugar-cane,  and  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables.  An  orchard  of  figs 
and  peaches  provided  fruit  for  the  table. 

FATHER  AND  SON  REUNION 

General  Johnston  sent  for  his  son,  William,  to  visit  the  family  as  soon  as 
they  were  settled  in  the  new  home.  The  boy,  sixteen,  was  then  attending 
school  in  the  East.  He  arrived  on  New  Year's  Day,  1847,  and  remained  three 
months.  The  son  said  that  the  children  were  always  treated  with  confidence 
and  consideration;  never  being  subjected  to  threats  or  physical  punishment, 
it  being  his  contention  that  such  methods  only  served  to  make  cowards  and 
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liars.  His  appeal  was  always  to  the  reason  and  moral  nature.  In  return,  the 
children  felt  toward  him  a  sense  of  grateful  obligation  and  had  the  feeling 
that  they  had  been  lifted  up  to  his  high  moral  plane — from  which  an 
ignoble  act  might  banish  them.  His  clearness  of  mental  vision  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  enabled  the  father  to  govern  his  life  by  a  few  simple,  gen- 
eral principles.  With  these  principles  his  own  life  was  consistent.  He  felt 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  walking  by  such  lights  as  he  had,  but  conscious 
of  his  own  fallibility,  he  viewed  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  others  with 
the  utmost  of  toleration,  not  even  enforcing  his  own  opinions  upon  the 
children. 

While  William  was  visiting  at  China  Grove  a  report  was  received  that  his 
father's  friend,  Colonel  Jason  Rogers,  commanding  at  Monterey,  was 
cooped  up  in  the  Black  Fort,  with  a  small  garrison,  the  Louisville  Legion, 
threatened  by  a  large  force  of  Mexicans,  to  whom  he  would  have  to  sur- 
render. The  General  said  to  his  son:  "They  don't  know  Rogers,  if  they 
think  he  will  surrender.  He  will  hold  the  citadel  to  the  last  man,  and  then 
blow  it  up,  before  he  will  surrender.  But  I  am  glad  he  is  there;  it  is  a  chance 
for  him  to  win  renown".  But  the  Mexicans  did  not  force  the  issue. 

General  Johnston  paid  a  high  tribute  to  "Old  Zach"  Taylor,  in  writing  to 
son  Will,  in  August,  following  his  visit  to  the  plantation.  Viewing  the  Mex- 
ican war  with  zealous  interest,  although  from  the  "side-lines",  he  wrote: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  yesterday  we  fought  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  defeated 
them  at  Bad  Axe,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  'Old  Zach',  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  commanded  the  First  Regiment  there.  His  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion established  in  my  mind  an  unshaken  confidence  in  his  courage  and 
judgment;  but  no  one  imagined  then  that  in  that  honest  and  faithful  brain 
there  were  latent  those  great  principles  of  strategy  which  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  so  splendidly  demonstrated.  I  am  convinced  that  he  then 
possessed  all  the  high  powers  of  mind  which  he  has  lately  displayed ;  that 
his  capacity  is  no  sudden  endowment,  but  that  the  great  strategic  problems 
solved  by  him  had  often  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 

"This  is  true  of  all  minds  which  have  been  accounted  great  on  any 
subject.  The  vast  conceptions  of  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Newton, 
Cicero,  Homer,  Angelo,  Wren,  Davy,  and  others,  following  the  analogies  of 
Nature,  were  embodiments  which  were  developed  by  the  active  and  toilsome 
labors  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  confidence,  energy  and  readiness  when  the 
emergency  arises.  They  are  no  sudden  inspirations.  We  tread  with  rapidity 
and  confidence  the  path  we  have  so  often  travelled  over;  all  others  with 
tardy  doubtfulness". 
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General  Johnston's  strongly  domestic  nature  made  him  happy  in  his 
family  life.  The  two  infant  boys,  one  born  on  the  plantation,  were  a  great 
comfort  to  him,  delighting,  as  he  did,  in  the  company  of  little  children,  ac- 
cording to  William.  His  wife  not  only  bore  privations  without  complaint 
but  alternated  the  household  duties  with  music  and  painting.  The  second 
son  by  his  first  marriage,  Albert  Sidney  Jr.,  was  the  subject  of  a  letter  to 
William,  in  which  he  said:  "Sid  is  a  fine  boy,  grows  well,  and  talks  much 
about  brother  Willie.  Like  all  healthy  children,  he  is  considered  a  prodigy, 

physically  and  mentally We  have  bushels  of  figs  and  wish  you  were  here 

to  enjoy  them.  We  also  have  a  fine  patch  of  sweet  potatoes." 

Regarding  the  family's  domestic  concord,  Johnston  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Hancock: 

"We  like  our  residence  here,  although  entirely  secluded  from  the  world 
and  all  society.  If  we  lose  the  pleasures  of  society,  we  are  free  from  all  the 
drawbacks.  Happy  contentment  reigns  under  our  humble  roof.  We  both 
industriously  endeavor  to  do  our  part  in  our  own  sphere,  and  the  result 
of  our  effort  is  never  the  subject  of  complaint.  We  have  been  married  nearly 
five  years  and  the  first  unkind  word  or  look  has  never  passed  between  us.  If 
this  is  true,  and  it  is,  have  we  not  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  society 
and  the  absence  of  wealth?" 

Apprehensive  that  William  was  impairing  his  health  by  over-study,  the 
General  wrote  his  son,  advising  moderation  and  exercise: 

"Take  exercise  regularly  and  moderately,  and  rest.  And  so  of  study,  and 
you  will  continue  to  acquire  knowledge,  even  to  old  age.  Great  learning 
may  be  the  result  of  the  daily  acquirement  of  small  items  of  knowledge.  Be 
patient,  therefore,  and  be  satisfied  with  moderate  progress.  Go  to  bed  early, 
rise  early;  read  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  Turn  your  reading  over  in  your 
mind  well  and  frequently,  and  be  sure  to  talk  about  it  with  someone  able  to 
illustrate  and  explain  it. 

"I  have  occasionally  offered  you  a  little  of  my  experience,  of  which  I  have 
a  large  stock,  purchased  at  high  prices  (which  men  of  strong  will  always 
pay)  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  a  transferable  article.  Caution  and  reflection  are  a 
cheap  and  safe  substitute.  It  is  better  to  make  a  survey,  and  sound  where 
you  intend  to  dive,  than  buy  the  same  information  by  heedlessly  plunging 
in  and  breaking  your  head. 

"Every  step  taken  by  a  man  who  would  acquire  fame  or  fortune  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  his  own  judgment,  unwarped  by  passion  and  un- 
biased by  prejudice.  Facts  and  information  from  friends  you  will  find  valu- 
able, but  their  advice  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them,  or  as  to  the  course 
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you  ought  to  pursue  in  any  matter,  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon  as 
the  result  of  your  own  reasoning". 

FARMING  VENTURE  FAILS 

While  General  Johnston  was  possessed  of  a  lofty  philosophy,  the  burden 
of  debt  under  which  he  labored,  and  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  gradually 
undermined  his  health  and  challenged  his  optimistic  spirit.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  grew  pallid  and  thin.  But  more  than  this,  the  General's 
will  to  carry  on  with  the  plantation  was  deadened  by  disappointment.  This 
was  not  the  country  home  he  had  visioned  when  Fortune  seemed  ready  to 
provide  him  a  field  and  ample  returns  for  his  energies,  together  with  such 
delights  as  taste  and  culture  suggested.  Also,  the  conviction  was  inescapably 
forced  upon  him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  assuming  that  he  could  for- 
get his  training  and  long-time  experience;  ever,  above  everything  else,  he 
felt  the  magnet-pull  back  to  military  life.  In  addition,  he  came  to  realize 
that  he  could  not  make  a  success  of  the  plantation,  because  of  its  heavy 
encumbrance  of  debt.  In  a  letter  to  William,  Mrs.  Johnston  wrote: 

"Your  father  is  almost  in  despair,  and  often  says  he  feels  like  a  drowning 
man  with  his  hands  tied;  but  he  tries  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  He  looks  care- 
worn and  sad.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  great  change  in  him  since 
you  were  here.  From  a  fleshy,  stout  man  he  has  grown  quite  thin." 

But  he  came  out  of  his  trials  with  a  nature  enlarged  and  enobled,  accord- 
ing to  William;  "proof  of  the  strength  of  his  principles  and  the  practical 
soundness  of  his  philosophy". 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
PRESIDENT  TAYLOR  HONORS  JOHNSTON 

When  General  Zachary  Taylor,  Johnston's  friend,  was  elected  President, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  planter  on  China  Grove  would  be  given  some 
position  of  honor  and  trust  by  "Old  Rough  and  Ready".  Hancock  and 
Burnley,  the  President's  intimates,  were  especially  zealous  in  Johnston's 
behalf,  although  not  at  his  instance.  In  December,  1849,  appointed  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  Johnston  was  given  the  position  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Army,  the  highest  post  open  at  the  time.  The  appointment 
was  permanent,  provided  a  living  salary,  and  gave  him  a  footing  in  the 
Army  establishment  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  enter  the  "line", 
by  promotion  or  transfer.  Johnston  accepted  the  appointment.  While  the 
matter  was  still  pending,  his  friend  Hancock,  wrote  urging  the  General  to 
make  some  move  in  his  own  behalf.  He  replied,  in  part,  as  follows: 
(December  2,  1848) 

"Dear  Hancock:  Your  letter  of  November  10th  has  been  received.  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness,  and  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 

"With  regard  to  appointments  to  office,  I  have  notions  of  my  own,  which 
if  peculiar,  should  not  be  so. 

"I  think  the  President  should  be  left  free  to  select  for  himself.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  he  has  always  found  the  right  man  when  anything  was  to  be 
done. 

"The  scramble  for  office  after  a  presidential  election  is  well  calculated  to 
make  the  world  doubt  whether  it  is  a  contest  for  principle.  It  is  time  that 
this  disgraceful  feature  of  a  great  public  event  was  done  away  with.  It  was 
not,  I  understand,  the  custom  in  the  early  history  of  the  Government.  No 
one  presumed  then  to  consume  the  valuable  time  of  the  President  in  setting 
forth  the  respective  merits  and  claims  of  applicants  for  office.  Everyone  says 
it  is  a  shameful  evil;  let  it  be  changed.  The  announcement  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Congressional  influence  to  obtain  office  would  be  considered  a 
species  of  bribery,  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  applicant,  would  do  much  to 
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relieve  the  President  from  this  clamor.  It  is  the  way  in  which  mere  partisans 
and  demagogues  receive  their  reward. 

"I  do  not  wish  my  friends  to  ask  General  Taylor  for  any  office  for  me.  He 
knows  me  well,  and  if  it  should  not  occur  to  him  to  offer  me  a  place,  I  shall 
only  think  that  he  selected  others  whom  he  believed  better  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  public  interest.  This  consideration,  I  believe,  will  alone  guide 
him,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  always  be  the  rule  of  action! — A.  S. 
Johnston." 

Mr.  Hancock  replied  to  the  General's  letter  as  follows: 

"Dear  General:  I  have  followed  your  injunction  that  no  application 
should  be  made  to  General  Taylor  in  your  behalf. 

'T  was  one  of  a  committee  sent  by  the  city  and  county  to  escort  the 
General  to  Louisville,  and  being  several  days  with  him,  he  asked  kindly 
about  you.  I  told  him  you  were  struggling  along  in  Texas.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  no  place  for  you,  and  added  that  he  had  determined  to  do  something 
for  you,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected. 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  only  his  wish,  but  that  it  would  give  him 
great  pleasure,  to  put  you  in  a  position  that  would  be  lucrative  and  honor- 
able; the  only  thing  is  to  know  what  place  would  be  most  agreeable  to  you — 
Governor  of  Oregon,  Commissioner  to  run  the  Mexican  Boundary,  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  charge  to  Sardinia  or  Naples,  Superintendent  of 
the  Mint  in  San  Francisco,  Surveyor- General  of  California  or  Missouri,  or 
Paymaster  in  the  Army. 

"I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  have  the  offer  from  General  Taylor  of 
whatever  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  accept G.  Hancock." 

A.  T.  Burnley,  one  of  the  President's  confidants,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Administration  "organ",  wrote  to  General  Johnston,  on 
May  2lst: 

"General  Taylor  intended  to  offer  you  the  marshalship  of  Texas.  I  told 
him  you  would  not  have  it.  He  said,  then,  that  if  Reynolds  resigned  he 
would  offer  you  the  collectorship  of  Galveston.  I  told  him  you  would  not 
have  it.  'Then',  he  said,  T  shall  offer  him  a  Paymaster's  place  in  the  Army'. 
Not  knowing  your  views  as  to  that  place,  I  replied  that  I  believed  you 
would  take  it.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  it  is  worth  about  $3,000.00  per 
annum,  and  is  permanent." 

PAYMASTER,  U.S.  ARMY 
General  Johnston  was  appointed  Paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army  on 
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October  31,  1849,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Texas 
frontier,  including  the  military  posts  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado.  He 
slowly  regained  his  health  and  after  selecting  Austin  as  his  home,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans  for  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  troops.  By 
November  13th  he  had  completed  the  first  payment  of  the  troops  in  his 
district. 

At  the  outset  the  position  required  that  he  pay  the  troops  every  four 
months.  Before  he  could  start  on  the  payment  journey  he  had  to  obtain 
between  $40,000.00  and  $50,000.00  in  specie.  The  trips  to  New  Orleans  for 
this  purpose  were  dangerous  and  tiresome.  The  route  was  by  steamer  to 
Galveston,  thence  by  steamboat  to  Houston,  then  by  stage  150  miles  to 
Austin.  Each  journey  required  a  week  of  day  and  night  travel. 

In  addition  to  the  rough  water  passage,  the  stage-road  was  hazardous.  It 
passed  through  the  boggy  bottom  of  the  Brazos,  through  heavy  woods  and 
across  broad,  unsettled  prairie.  The  menace  of  robbery  always  existed,  as 
did  the  possibility  of  the  wagon  upsetting,  which  happened  several  times. 

The  money,  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  was  packed  in  a  small  iron  chest, 
placed  between  the  feet  of  the  Paymaster  and  his  clerk. 

The  pay-district  was  gradually  enlarged  until  it  required  a  journey  of  695 
miles  for  each  payment,  the  annual  mileage  being  4,200.  Johnston,  with  his 
clerk,  negro  driver,  John,  and  negro  cook  Randolph,  made  the  journeys  in  a 
covered  ambulance  drawn  by  four  mules.  An  escort  of  from  four  to  twelve 
dragoons  was  provided,  although  much  too  small  to  be  of  help  in  event  of 
an  attack  by  outlaws  or  Indians.  Every  precaution  against  surprise  was  taken 
and  the  pay-caravan  never  was  attacked  under  Johnston's  handling,  during  a 
period  of  five  years.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  written  Agustu  10th,  1854, 
Johnston  wrote: 

"Although  we  do  not  travel  far  in  a  day,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles, 
the  trip  is  fatiguing.  Every  morning  we  are  up  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn ;  and 
as  the  glorious  orb  of  day  discloses  his  radiant  face  we  begin  our  march.  We 
continue  till  eleven  a.m.,  start  again  at  two  p.m.  and  at  five  o'clock  stop  at 
a  camp  for  the  night,  in  some  romantic  spot  made  hospitable  to  us  by  Dame 
Nature. 

"A  first  trip  is  delightful;  all  that  is  beautiful  and  charming,  and  much 
that  is  magnificant  and  sublime.  But  even  this  becomes  tiresome  and  un- 
interesting when  seen  too  often. 

"I  took  Sid  (Albert  Sidney,  Jr.,  thirteen)  with  me  on  the  last  trip.  It  was 
a  rich  treat  to  him.  He  swam  and  fished  in  almost  every  stream  en  route.  He 
is  a  bold,  intelligent  boy,  with  a  splendid  physique." 
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SERVANT  TO  SOLDIERS 

The  General's  son,  William,  made  one  trip  on  the  Paymaster  route,  acting 
as  clerk.  He  attended  to  all  of  the  book-items  and  at  the  same  time  was  an 
enthused  student  of  the  country  and  its  flowers,  birds  and  animals.  He  said 
that  he  marvelled  at  his  father's  patience  in  attending  to  the  wants  and 
business  of  others.  As  he  made  the  rounds  from  post  to  post  he  was  asked 
to  do  innumerable  errands  and  services  for  the  enlisted  men ;  to  buy  a  horse, 
too,  for  a  settler,  or  a  gun,  a  pair  of  boots,  even  a  ribbon;  to  have  a  watch 
mended;  to  pay  taxes;  to  adjust  some  entangled  business — any  and  every 
affair  that  these  isolated  people  could  not  attend  to  in  person,  was  entrusted 
to  his  care  and  handled  in  the  best  manner  possible.  No  right  or  claim  of 
a  soldier  was  neglected.  Eriends  in  other  States  availed  themselves  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  territory  to  obtain  lands,  accepting  his  services 
without  compensation.  In  one  instance  the  General  located  40,000  acres  for 
one  man,  the  fee  for  which  was  supposed  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  land.  He 
felt  that,  as  a  public  servant,  all  of  his  faculties  were  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES  NEEDED 

The  sale  of  China  Grove  Plantation  was  finally  made,  thus  relieving  the 
General  of  a  long-time  burden  of  debt.  But  by  a  singular,  puzzling  and 
seemingly  unsolvable  occurrence,  this  relief  soon  vanished  in  the  presence 
of  deep  trouble.  On  counting  the  money  in  his  possession,  prior  to  starting 
out  on  a  regular  pay-trip,  Johnston  discovered  a  shortage  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  This  was  in  1853.  On  several  other  occasions  he  noted  similar  losses, 
amounting  to  $1,700.00.  Robbery  was  the  only  solution,  because  the  money 
was  kept  in  a  strong  iron  box,  nearly  within  view  of  the  General  or  his  clerk. 
Evidently  duplicate  keys  had  been  used,  as  the  box  showed  no  signs  of 
having  been  forced,  the  several  men  who  had  alternated  as  clerks  were 
known  to  be  honest,  and  they  all  aided  in  the  attempts  to  locate  the  thief. 
No  success  attended  these  efforts  at  identification. 

In  1854  the  thefts  continued,  likewise  without  any  clues.  All  of  these 
losses  were  made  up  out  of  the  Paymaster's  purse,  which  so  impoverished 
him  that  he  had  about  resolved  to  resign  from  so  serious  a  situation. 

When  William  accompanied  his  father  on  a  trip,  in  March,  1855,  acting  as 
clerk,  both  counted  the  money  before  starting  on  the  journey.  The  General 
admitted  a  suspicion,  but  refused  to  state  it,  fearing  that  he  might  do  injury 
to  an  innocent  man.  But  he  asked  the  boy  to  keep  watch  with  him.  During 
that  trip  the  son  said  that  the  strong-box  was  not  out  of  their  sight,  except 
for  a  few  hours,  at  Fort  McKavitt,  where  it  was  under  guard.  However,  on 
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returning,  they  found  that  $700.00  was  missing.  As  usual,  the  cash  had  been 
extracted  from  different  bags,  but  in  this  instance  some  marked  coins  had 
been  placed  in  the  chest,  including  some  half-eagles.  The  son  now  was 
certain  he  knew  the  culprit.  He  pointed  out  to  his  father  that  the  guilt,  by 
the  process  of  exclusion,  had  narrowed  to  his  negro  servants,  and  that  the 
driver,  John,  was  the  man. 

About  two  years  previously,  John  had  married  a  quadroon,  whom  he 
supported  in  comparative  luxury.  He  claimed  to  have  made  extra  money 
through  barter  with  the  soldiers. 

The  son  suggested  a  prompt  and  thorough  search  of  John's  baggage, 
which  was  stowed  in  the  house  of  his  wife's  master.  The  General  protested 
the  search,  asserting  that  if  a  mistake  were  made  it  would  do  great  injury 
to  the  suspected  man.  William  insisted  that  too  much  was  at  stake  to  permit 
such  consideration  to  prevent  apprehension  of  the  thief,  and  the  search  was 
made.  Six  hundred  of  the  missing  $700.00  from  the  latest  theft  were  found 
in  John's  trunk,  including  several  of  the  marked  coins.  John  said  that  a 
white  gambler  had  given  him  the  duplicate  keys. 

Demands  were  made  for  the  whipping  of  the  thief,  hoping  that  by  such 
punishment  the  names  of  possible  accomplices  would  be  revealed.  Johnston 
refused  permission,  however,  saying  that  such  treatment  would  not  restore 
the  lost  money  and  would  be  only  an  act  of  vengeance. 

COLONEL  JOHNSTON— SECOND  CAVALRY 

When  General  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  President  he  brought  Jefferson 
Davis,  a  fellow-officer  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  into  his  cabinet,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Davis  immediately  set  himself  to  the  task  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
army.  Sustained  by  the  President,  he  succeeded  in  having  Congress  author- 
ize four  new  regiments,  two  of  cavalry  and  two  in  infantry.  To  Congress  he 
presented  this  argument  (December  4,  1854) : 

"We  have  a  seaboard  and  foreign  frontier  of  more  than  10,000  miles;  an 
Indian  frontier  of  more  than  8,000  miles,  and  an  Indian  population  of  more 
than  400,000,  of  whom  probably  40,000  warriors  are  only  waiting  the  op- 
portunity to  become  active  enemies.  If  our  army  were  expanded  to  its  great- 
est limits  it  would  have  a  force  of  14,731  officers  and  men;  but  as  a  large 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  absentees,  invalids,  etc.,  the  effective 
force  would  probably  never  exceed  11,000". 

The  Secretary  also  estimated  the  Indian  frontier  of  Texas  at  nearly  2,000 
miles,  the  lines  of  communication  through  the  Indian  country  at  more  than 
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1,200  miles,  and  the  nomadic  and  predatory  Indians  at  30,000,  while  the 
army  in  that  Department  was  only  2,886  officers  and  men;  a  force  entirely 
inadequate  for  protection  and  defense. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  new  regiments  were  to  be  organized 
a  scramble  occurred  for  the  regimental  appointments.  General  Johnston, 
however,  as  in  the  case  with  President  Taylor,  presented  no  claims.  How- 
ever, the  Texas  Legislature  united  in  a  recommendation  that  Johnston  be 
appointed  to  command  one  of  the  new  regiments.  This  memorial,  dated 
January  8,  1854,  in  which  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  united,  was  addressed  to  Senator  Rusk,  and  urged  the  co- 
operation of  himself  and  colleagues. 

As  usual,  the  claims  of  politicians  for  commissions  in  the  new  regiment 
were  showered  on  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  But  Davis,  him- 
self a  distinguished  soldier,  presented  a  stone  wall  to  these  aspirants  from 
civilian  life.  He  asked  the  President  to  permit  him  to  make  his  own  appoint- 
ments and  his  wish  was  granted.  That  Davis  knew  his  men  is  evidenced  by 
the  record  made  by  his  appointees :  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Cavalry,  with  Brevet-Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. William  J.  Hardee  and  George  H.  Thomas  were  named  majors. 
Hardee  was  afterward  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
Thomas  became  a  distinguished  general  on  the  Union  side. 

Among  the  captains  appointed  by  Davis  were  Earl  Van  Dorn,  E.  Kirby 
Smith  and  N.  G.  Evans,  who  became  generals  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
I.  N.  Palmer,  George  Stoneman  and  R.  W.  Johnson,  who  held  similar  rank 
in  the  Union  Army. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  regiment  ever  furnished  an  equal  number  of  dis- 
tinguished officers  to  the  two  contending  armies  in  the  great  war.  General 
Scott,  in  conversation  with  Congressman  William  Preston,  of  Kentucky, 
said  that  no  better  choice  for  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry  could  have 
been  made,  that  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency.  Captain  Eaton  said  that 
General  Scott  told  him  that  he  regarded  Johnston's  appointment  as  "a 
God-send  to  the  army  and  to  the  country". 

Rejoicing  at  the  appointment  of  Johnston,  the  citizens  of  Austin  tendered 
him  a  public  supper  and  ball,  "as  an  unostentatious  display  of  genuine 
feeling  and  respect  for  a  distinguished  public  servant". 

FORWARD,  TO  TEXAS! 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  side-by-side,  lead- 
ing the  Second  Cavalry,  on  the  long  Texas  Trail,  toward  the 
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sunset!  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Johnston,  mounted  on  his 
prancing  gray  charger,  commanding  the  800  fine  men  of  a  new 
regiment,  bound  for  his  own  land  of  the  Lone  Star! 


Texas  was  to  be  his  home;  the  home  of  all  the  officers  and  men,  for 
several  years,  so  the  officers  brought  their  families  with  them.  The  General's 
family  were  in  an  ambulance- wagon,  and  at  night  they  occupied  a  tent  ten 
feet  square;  a  gypsy-life,  though  a  hard  one,  under  the  winter  conditions. 

The  route  lay  through  the  Ozark  Mountains,  after  leaving  Jefferson 
Barracks,  and  passed  through  Springfield  and  Neosho  into  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  regiment  marched  by  Fort  Gibson  and  Fort  Washita,  entering 
Texas  at  Preston  on  December  15th,  1856.  From  Preston  the  column  moved 
on  to  its  destination,  Fort  Mason. 

On  April  second  Johnston  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Antonio,  to 
take  command  of  the  Department.  He  made  the  journey  on  horseback. 
Writing  to  William  Preston  Johnston,  his  eldest  son,  on  September  12th, 
1856,  he  said: 

"My  dear  son:  We  are  all  well,  but  good  health  is  no  novelty  here;  the 
benificence  of  Providence  has  accorded  this  blessing  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  beautiful  region. 

"The  simplicity  of  our  habits,  from  the  necessity  of  practicing  a  rigid 
economy,  leaves  us  nothing  for  hospitality.  This  gives  me  no  uneasiness. 
My  outfit  and  necessary  expenses  in  bringing  my  family  here  on  a  long 
overland  route  will  keep  me  under  half-pay  until  March." 

General  Johnston's  administration  of  the  Department  of  Texas  was  satis- 
factory, not  only  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  people  of  the  frontier.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  duties  involved,  having  become  familiar  in  his  field 
of  operations  for  twenty  years. 

When  the  regiment  reached  Fort  Mason  the  border  was  in  terror  from  dis- 
aster and  suffering.  The  Indians  had  murdered  and  plundered  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  Austin,  and  even  below  San  Antonio,  in  September.  The 
arrival  of  the  Second  Cavalry  greatly  improved  the  situation.  A  vigorous 
warfare  against  the  Comanches  gave  increased  security  to  the  settlers. 

SCOTT  COMMENDS  SECOND  CAVALRY 

In  "General  Orders  No.  14",  dated  November  13th,  1857,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief,  complimented  eleven  separate  ex- 
ploits of  the  Second  Cavalry  regiment.  This  high  recognition  could  not,  of 
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course,  chronicle  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the 
severe  cold  and  the  rains  of  the  winter  season  and  the  distressing  heat  of 
summer,  when  pursuing  the  ravaging  Indians.  The  troops  often  had  no 
water  to  drink  and  at  times  were  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  broken- 
down  horses.  At  times,  when  the  fighting  was  the  most  bitter,  they  were  out 
of  food  for  several  days  at  a  time.  And  yet,  even  under  these  adverse  con- 
ditions, the  soldiers  made  long  marches,  calculated  to  try  their  endurance  to 
the  utmost,  in  one  instance  covering  160  miles  in  two  and  a  half  days. 

The  Second  Cavalry,  with  unflagging  zeal  and  in  spite  of  adverse  condi- 
tions, punished  the  predatory  Indians  with  such  deadly  effect  that  the  fron- 
tier of  Texas  became  safer  than  ever  before. 


On  August  28th,  1857,  General  Johnston  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  assume  command  of  the  Utah  Expedition. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
GENERAL  JOHNSTON  VS.  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

The  "immovable  object" — Brigham  Young,  in  Utah,  and  his  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints ; 

The  "irresistible  force" — the  United  States  Government,  represented  by 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Commander  of  the  Utah  Expedition. 

Two  great  men — two  proud  and  fearless  men — pitted  against  each  other 
in  a  conflict  involving  jurisdiction,  which  possessed  the  elements  of  bloody 
warfare,  but  which  was  resolved  in  peace  by  the  wisdom  of  both  leaders. 

Brigham  Young  was  of  the  fibre  of  which  conquerors  are  made.  Dy- 
namic, brave,  resourceful  and  self-reliant,  the  Founder  of  "Zion"  could  have 
carved  fame  for  himself  at  any  period  of  history.  The  peer  of  Mohamet  in 
zeal  and  personal  magnetism,  he,  like  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  moulded  a 
nation  in  the  desert.  With  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  his  manual, 
he  proclaimed  its  sovereignty,  compelled  its  right  to  autonomy  and  caused 
it  to  become  more  fertile  than  the  storied  valley  of  the  Nile — more  beauti- 
ful than  any  artist's  dream. 

The  pattern  of  Brigham  Young's  ideal  adorns  the  chronicles  of  his  race. 
Amid  the  ashes  of  their  destroyed  homes  in  Illinois,  the  Mormon  leader 
gathered  a  host  of  desolate  men,  women  and  children  about  him,  told  them 
to  follow  him  to  a  distant  haven  where  they  would  be  safe  from  persecution, 
then  started  Westward  into  the  wilderness.  The  way  was  long  and  tragic — a 
pilgrimage  as  pitiful  as  any  people  ever  endured.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
trail,  in  the  valley  of  their  destiny,  he  provided  the  program,  the  mandates 
and  the  inspiration  for  the  beginning  of  what  is  today  a  shining  symbol  of 
Christian  faith  and  temporal  solidarity. 

When  Brigham  Young  rested  his  weary  followers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  that  area  was  under  the  rule  of  Mexico,  a  nation  so  remote 
that  interference  with  the  Mormon  plan  for  independence  and  colonization 
was  not  to  be  anticipated.  But  the  treaty  which  ended  the  bloody  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  transferred  Utah  back  into  the  domin- 
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ion  of  the  nation  from  which  the  Mormons  had  recently  fled.  Thus,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  they  were  automatically  back  where  they  started,  insofar  as 
government  was  concerned. 

What,  now,  should  be  done?  Abandon  "the  promised  land",  which  the 
Mormon  leader  had  first  beheld,  in  rapture,  on  July  24th,  1847,  in  company 
with  a  few  devoted  followers?  Or  should  they  move  on,  still  further  West, 
subjecting  themselves  to  possible  Mexican  tyranny  and  face,  too,  the  savage 
Apaches — or  stand  fast  in  their  "Zion  of  the  Mountains"? 

Brigham  Young  made  the  prudent  decision  to  remain  in  Utah,  and,  if 
necessary,  contend  with  the  Federal  authority. 

THE  UTAH  EXPEDITION 

Early  in  1849  the  Mormons  had  organized  the  "State  of  Deseret",  but 
Congress,  acting  properly  under  the  Constitution,  refused  recognition, 
creating  instead  the  "Territory  of  Utah". 

President  Fillmore  named  Brigham  Young  Governor  and  he  was  installed 
February  3,  1851.  The  other  appointees  were:  Three  judges,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Mormon,  an  attorney-general  and  a  marshall  of  the  district. 

This  Mormon-Federal  system  failed  to  solve  the  problem  and  general  dis- 
cord prevailed. 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Buchanan  he  decided  to  end  the  con- 
flict of  authority  in  Utah  by  removing  Young  from  the  Governorship  and 
installing  an  all-"Gentile"  administration.  A  detachment  of  the  Army, 
under  Brigadier- General  William  S.  Harney  was  ordered  to  accompany  the 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territorial  Government,  the  military  to  function 
as  a  posse  comitatus  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  Utah  problem  was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  peace-minded  Buchanan, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  public  pressure  and  its  political  implications, 
Brigham  Young  might  have  been  left  to  pursue  his  way  unhampered — as  he 
was  permitted  to  do  later. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  President  had  decided  to  end  the  conflict  by 
means  of  the  Army  expedition,  designed  "to  compel  Brigham  Young's 
allegiance  to  and  respect  for  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  to  use  force  if  necessary". 

Governor  Young  remained  firm  in  the  face  of  this  new  menace  to  his 
plans  for  Utah,  declaring  that  he  would  hold  the  Governorship  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  be  recognize  the 
Federal  authority.  That  he  did  so  eventually,  and  without  loss  of  prestige, 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  men  and  events  which  amounted,  by  negotia- 
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tion,  to  appeasement.  But  before  the  situation  was  thus  resolved  the  intellects 
and  natures  of  two  great  men  clashed,  in  bitterness  and  recrimination; 
contention  that  would  have  resulted  in  carnage  but  for  the  saving  sound 
judgment  of  the  Mormon  leader,  Brigham  Young,  and  the  poise  and  discre- 
tion of  the  Commander  of  the  Utah  Expedition,  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  United  States  Army. 

PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN'S  PROCLAMATION 
ON  THE  MORMON  REBELLION 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  settled  by  certain  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  countries,  who  have  for  several  years  past 
manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  mass  of  those  settlers,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
leaders  to  whom  they  seem  to  have  surrendered  their  judgment,  refuse  to  be 
controlled  by  any  other  authority.  They  have  been  often  advised  to 
obedience,  and  these  friendly  counsels  have  been  answered  with  defiance. 
Officers  of  the  federal  government  have  been  driven  from  the  Territory  for 
no  offense  but  an  effort  to  do  their  sworn  duty.  Others  have  been  prevented 
from  going  there  by  threats  of  assassination.  Judges  have  been  violently 
interrupted  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  the  records  of  the 
courts  have  been  seized  and  either  destroyed  or  concealed.  Many  other  acts 
of  unlawful  violence  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  right  to  repeat  them  has 
been  openly  claimed  by  the  leading  inhabitants,  with  at  least  the  silent  ac- 
quiescence of  nearly  all  the  others.  Their  hostility  to  the  lawful  government 
of  the  country  has  at  length  become  so  violent  that  no  officer  bearing  a 
commission  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  can  enter  the  Territory 
or  remain  there  with  safety ;  and  all  the  officers  recently  appointed  have  been 
unable  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  or  anywhere  else  in  Utah  beyond  the  immediate 
power  of  the  army.  Indeed,  such  is  believed  to  be  the  condition  to  which  a 
strange  system  of  terrorism  has  brought  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  that 
no  one  among  them  could  express  an  opinion  favorable  to  this  government, 
or  even  propose  to  obey  its  laws,  without  exposing  his  life  and  property 
to  peril. 

After  carefully  considering  this  state  of  affairs,  and  maturely  weighing  the 
obligation  I  was  under  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  it  seemed  to  me 
right  and  proper  that  I  should  make  such  use  of  the  military  force  at  my 
disposal  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  federal  officers  in  going  into 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  in  performing  their  duties  after  arriving  there. 
I  accordingly  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  march  for  the  city  of 
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Salt  Lake,  or  within  reach  of  that  place,  and  to  act  in  case  of  need  as  a 
posse  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  But  in  the  meantime  the  hatred  of 
that  misguided  people  for  the  just  and  legal  authority  of  the  government 
had  become  so  intense  that  they  resolved  to  measure  their  military  strength 
with  that  of  the  Union.  They  have  organized  an  armed  force  far  from  con- 
temptible in  point  of  numbers,  and  trained  it,  if  not  with  skill,  at  least 
with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance.  While  troops  of  the  United  States 
were  on  their  march  a  train  of  baggage- wagons,  which  happened  to  be  un- 
protected, was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  portion  of  the  Mormon  forces, 
and  the  provisions  and  stores  with  which  the  train  was  laden  was  wantonly 
burnt.  In  short,  their  present  attitude  is  one  of  decided  and  unreserved 
enmity  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  their  loyal  citizens.  Their  determina- 
tion to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  government  by  military  force  has  not 
only  been  expressed  in  words,  but  manifested  in  overt  acts  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal character. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Utah,  this  is  rebellion  against  the  government  to  which 
you  owe  allegiance.  It  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  in- 
volves you  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Persistence  in  it  will  bring  you  to  condign 
punishment,  to  ruin  and  to  shame;  for  it  is  sheer  madness  to  suppose  that, 
with  your  limited  resources,  you  can  successfully  resist  the  force  of  this 
great  and  powerful  nation. 

If  you  have  calculated  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States— if  you 
have  permitted  yourselves  to  suppose  that  this  government  will  fail  to  put 
forth  its  strength  and  bring  you  to  submission — you  have  fallen  into  a  grave 
mistake.  You  have  settled  upon  territory  which  lies  geographically  in  the 
heart  of  the  Union.  The  land  you  live  upon  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  paid  for  out  of  their  treasury.  The  proprietary  right  and  title  to 
it  is  in  them,  and  not  in  you.  Utah  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  States  and 
Territories  whose  people  are  true  to  the  Union.  It  is  absurd  to  believe  that 
they  will  or  can  permit  you  to  erect  in  their  very  midst  a  government  of  your 
own,  not  only  independent  of  the  authority  which  they  all  acknowledge, 
but  hostile  to  them  and  their  interests. 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves  nor  try  to  mislead  others  by  propagating  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  crusade  against  your  religion.  The  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  country  can  take  no  notice  of  your  creed,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
That  is  a  question  between  your  God  and  yourselves,  in  which  I  disclaim  all 
right  to  interfere.  If  you  obey  the  laws,  keep  the  peace,  and  respect  the  just 
rights  of  others  you  will  be  perfectly  secure,  and  may  live  on  in  your  present 
faith  or  change  it  for  another  at  your  pleasure.  Every  intelligent  man  among 
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you  knows  very  well  that  this  government  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sought  to  molest  you  in  your  worship,  to  control  you  in  your  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  or  even  to  influence  you  in  your  religious  opinions. 

This  rebellion  is  not  merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty;  it  is  without 
just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You  never  made  a  complaint 
that  was  not  listened  to  with  patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance 
that  was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it  could  be.  The  laws  and  regulations 
enacted  for  your  government  by  Congress  have  been  equal  and  just,  and 
their  enforcement  was  manifestly  necessary  for  your  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  You  have  never  asked  for  their  repeal.  They  are  similar  in  every 
material  respect  to  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  the  other  Territories 
of  the  Union,  and  which  everywhere  else  (with  one  partial  exception)  have 
been  cheerfully  obeyed.  No  people  ever  lived  who  were  freer  from  unneces- 
sary legal  restraints  than  you.  Human  wisdom  never  devised  a  political 
system  which  bestowed  more  blessings  or  imposed  lighter  burdens  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  its  operation  upon  the  Territories. 

But  being  anxious  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  avoid  the  indis- 
criminate punishment  of  a  whole  people  for  the  crimes  of  which  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  all  are  equally  guilty,  I  offer  now  a  full  and  free  pardon  to 
all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  federal  government. 
If  you  refuse  to  accept  it,  let  the  consequences  fall  upon  your  own  heads. 
But  I  conjure  you  to  pause  deliberately  and  reflect  well  before  you  reject 
this  tender  of  peace  and  good- will. 

Now  therefore,  I,  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  enjoining  upon  all  public 
officers  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  power,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  commanding  them  and  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  said  Territory  to  aid  and  assist  the  officers 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  offering  to  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  who 
shall  submit  to  the  laws  a  free  pardon  for  the  seditions  and  treasons  hereto- 
fore by  them  committed ;  warning  those  who  shall  persist,  after  notice  of 
this  proclamation,  in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  that 
they  must  expect  no  further  lenity,  but  look  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts;  and  declaring  that  the  military  forces  now  in  Utah, 
and  hereafter  to  be  sent  there,  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  inhabitants  of 
that  Territory  shall  manifest  a  proper  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  this 
government. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-second. 

James  Buchanan 
By  the  President, 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  ORDERS  FOR 
THE  UTAH  EXPEDITION 

Headquarters  of  the  Army 
June  29,  1857 
To  Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Harney, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  community,  and  in  part  the  civil  government  of  Utah  Territory 
are  in  a  state  of  substantial  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  authority 
of  the  United  States.  A  new  civil  government  is  about  to  be  designated 
and  to  be  charged  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order. 

Your  able  and  energetic  aid,  with  that  of  the  troops  to  be  placed 
under  your  command,  is  relied  upon  to  secure  the  success  of  this 
mission.  The  principles  by  which  you  should  be  guided  have  already 
been  indicated  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  and  are  hereby  substantially 
repeated : 

If  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  finding  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  and  the  power  vested  in  the  U.S.  Marshals  and  other 
proper  officers  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  should  make  requisition  upon  you  for  a 
military  force  to  aid  him  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  the  performance  of  that 
official  duty,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  your  command  as  may  be  required;  or  should 
the  Governor,  the  Judges,  or  Marshals  of  the  Territory  find  it  neces- 
sary directly  to  summon  a  part  of  your  troops  for  aid,  either  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  you  will  take  care  that  the  summons  be 
promptly  obeyed ;  and  in  no  case  will  you,  your  officers  or  men,  attack 
any  body  of  citizens  whatever  except  upon  such  requisition  and 
summons,  or  in  sheer  self-defense.  In  exercising  this  delicate  function 
of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  the  civil  responsibility  will 
be  upon  the  Governor,  the  judges  and  the  marshals  of  the  Territory. 
While  you  are  not  to  be  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  orders,  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  Governor,  you  will  be  responsible  for  a  zealous, 
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harmonious  and  thorough  cooperation  with  him,  on  frequent  and  full 
consultation,  and  will  conform  your  action  to  his  request  and  views  in 
all  cases  where  your  military  judgment  and  prudence  do  not  forbid, 
nor  compel  you  to  modify  in  execution  the  movements  he  may 
suggest. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  that  your  conduct  will  fully  meet  the  moral 
and  professional  responsibilities  of  your  trust,  and  justify  the  high 
confidence  already  reposed  in  you  by  the  Government. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  troops 
and  the  smallness  of  the  number  available,  have  seemed  to  present 
elements  of  difficulty,  if  not  hazard,  in  this  expedition.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  may  be  compensated  by  unusual  care  in  its  outfit  and 
great  prudence  in  its  conduct. 

George  W.  Lay, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Aide-de-Camp  to 

General  Scott. 


"THE  UTAH  WAR" 

"They  were  a  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  community;  their  wars 
with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  conducted  successfully,  and  at  their  own 
expense.  Also,  they  had  constructed  public  buildings,  roads  and  bridges. 
They  had  conquered  the  desert  and  amid  its  wastes  had  founded  cities. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  maintain  a  State  government  and 
thus  far,  at  least,  there  was  no  valid  reason  to  question  their  loyalty". 

So  wrote  the  great  historian,  Herbert  Howe  Bancroft  of  the  Mormon 
people,  in  his  monumental  work,  "The  History  of  Utah". 

And  yet  upon  two  occasions  their  application  to  Congress  for  admission 
to  statehood  had  been  ignored.  They  were  richer  and  more  populous  than 
other  Territories  which  had  previously  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  yet  they 
were  treated  with  contempt.  The  general  land  laws  had  not  been  extended 
to  Utah,  although  in  1853  the  President  had  recommended  to  Congress  that 
this  be  done.  The  people,  therefore,  continued  to  be  "squatters"  in  the  land 
of  Zion,  although  earlier  "the  portion  of  the  Public  Domain  which  they 
occupied  had  been  virtually  ceded  to  them  as  worthless". 

Further,  Congress  continually  discriminated  against  Utah  when  granting 
money  to  the  Territories  and  for  the  seven  years  following  1850  not  a  cent 
was  appropriated  for  Utah's  benefit. 

This  situation,  further  aggravated  by  the  conflict  between  the  low  adven- 
turer-grade of  federal  officials  assigned  to  Utah  was  actually  the  basis  for 
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"The  Mormon  War".  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  inflamed 
because  of  false  charges  made  by  "a  U.S.  Judge,  a  renegade  Mormon  who 
had  alleged  that  his  official  records  had  been  burned".  Bancroft  describes 
the  Associated  Judge,  Frummond,  as  "A  gambler  and  a  bully  who  openly 
avowed  that  he  came  to  Utah  to  make  money",  and  comments  further: 

"If  it  was  true  that  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  United  States  were 
held  in  contempt,  there  was  sufficient  provocation:  Two  of  them  had 
deserted  their  posts,  a  third  was  probably  an  opium-eater,  a  fourth  a  drunk- 
ard, a  fifth  a  gambler  and  a  lecher". 

BUCHANAN  DECEIVED 

The  Mormon  situation,  as  it  was  presented  to  President  Buchanan  by  the 
false  charges  of  dissolute  and  disgruntled  officials  was,  says  Bancroft:  "that 
the  Mormons  refused  obedience  to  gentile  law,  that  Federal  officials  had 
been  virtually  driven  from  Utah,  that  one  at  least  of  the  Federal  judges  had 
been  threatened  with  violence  while  his  court  was  in  session  and  that  the 
records  of  the  court  had  been  destroyed  or  concealed. 

"With  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  therefore,  and  yielding,  perhaps  not 
unwillingly,  to  the  outcry  of  the  Republican  Party,  President  Buchanan 
determined  that  Brigham  Young  should  be  superseded  as  Governor,  and 
that  a  force  should  be  sent  to  the  Territory,  ostensibly  as  a  posse  comitatus, 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  his  successor". 

SCOPE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION 

The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Utah  was  given  to  General  William  S. 
Harney.  The  instructions  to  Harney,  according  to  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd, 
"were  deliberately  considered  and  carefully  drawn.  He  was  charged  not  to 
allow  any  conflict  to  take  place  between  the  troops  and  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  except  only  he  should  be  called  upon  by  the  Governor  for 
soldiers  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws." 
"But",  said  General  Harney:  "I  am  ordered  there  and  I  will  winter  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  or  in  hell".  He  did  neither. 

In  May  orders  were  issued  for  the  assembling  of  a  force  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. These  troops  were  the  5th  and  10th  Infantry,  the  2nd  Dragoons  and 
a  battery  of  the  4th  Artillery.  Reinforcements  followed  and  in  June,  1858, 
6,000  troops  were  in  Utah  or  en  route  there. 

The  expedition  was  splendidly  equipped,  Beef  cattle  to  the  number  of 
2,000  and  a  huge,  unwieldy  convoy,  were  sent  in  advance.  The  cost  of  trans- 
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portation  was  covered  by  contract  at  22^  a  pound,  resulting  in  fortunes  for 
the  contractors. 

CARAVAN  ON  THE  WAY 

By  July  31st  the  first  division  of  "the  Army  of  Utah"  was  on  the  march. 
General  Harney,  with  three  companies  of  the  2nd  Dragoons  was  diverted  to 
Kansas,  in  anticipation  of  trouble  likely  to  occur  during  the  bitterly  con- 
tested October  elections. 

No  expense  was  spared  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  troops.  They  were 
virtually  a  self-sufficient  army. 


MORMONS  LEARN  OF  ADVANCE 

The  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Abraham  Smoot,  left  for  the  East  on  June 
2nd,  1857,  carrying  the  mail  and  the  Mormon-owned  "express".  "When 
between  Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Kearney  he  met  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Utah  Expedition,  and  was  told  that  the  objective  was  the  capture  of  hostile 
Indians.  But  100  miles  West  of  Independence  he  met  a  train  of  supply 
wagons,  'destined  for  an  unknown  Western  point'." 

At  Kansas  City  Smoot  learned  that  the  trops  were  marching  to  Utah  and 
that  no  more  mail  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Territory.  Said  Bancroft:  "Harness- 
ing his  fleetest  animals  to  a  light  spring  wagon,  Smoot  turned  and  started 
homeward.  Thus,  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mormons,  but  in  part 
through  the  malice  of  a  dissolute  and  iniquitous  judge,  the  spite  of  a  disap- 
pointed mail  contractor,  the  wire-pulling  of  birds  of  prey  in  Washington, 
and  possibly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  President,  who,  until  the 
Confederate  flag  had  been  unfurled  at  Fort  Sumpter,  retained  in  the  valley 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  all  of  the  available  forces  in  the  Union  army  and 
a  store  of  munitions  sufficient  to  furnish  an  arsenal,  was  brought  about  the 
Utah  War". 

The  arrival  of  Smoot  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  his  startling  news  resulted  in 
war  becoming  the  sole  subject  of  concern  to  the  Mormon  people.  They 
were  called  in  from  distant  points  for  the  defense  of  Zion.  Their  leaders  pre- 
pared a  "scorched  earth"  program  and  declared  that  the  Federal  troops 
would  find  their  now  fertile  valley  a  desert  of  desolation.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  people  pledged  themselves  to  destroy  their  homes  and  farms,  and 
to  leave  none  of  their  possessions  for  the  use  of  the  on-coming  troops.  The 
Russians  did  it — and  Napoleon's  army  starved  and  died. 
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MORMON  MARTIAL  LAW 

A  Proclamation  by  Brigham  Young  was  issued  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  word  that  Federal  troops  were  marching  toward  Zion.  This  they 
were  "forbidden"  to  do  under  any  pretext.  The  4,000  men  of  the  Mormon 
Militia  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  Territory  were  made  liable  to  military  service  and  it  was 
estimated  that  7,000  men  could  be  put  in  the  field.  Although  most  of  them 
were  raw,  undisciplined  men,  they  were,  in  the  main,  fine  marksmen  and 
could  be  depended  upon  to  gi\e  a  good  account  of  themselves  under  fire. 

JOHNSTON  MADE  LEADER 

Of  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  named  to  command  the 
Expedition,  succeeding  General  Harney,  Bancroft  wrote: 

"Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  favorite  officer  and  had  already  demon- 
strated the  qualities  he  displayed  a  few  years  later  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  once  restored  and  at  the  touch  of 
this  great  General  each  man  put  forth  his  utmost  energy". 

Johnston  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
on  September  1 1th  and  within  a  week  had  completed  arrangements  to  com- 
mand the  Expedition,  the  advance  units  of  which  had  been  going  forward 
for  several  weeks.  These  units  consisted  of  beef-animals,  wagon-trains  and 
supporting  troops. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  general  iack  of  certainty  regarding 
weather  conditions  and  other  possible  unforeseeable  impediments,  Colonel 
Johnston  was  obliged  to  move  with  the  utmost  speed.  He  was  en  route  on 
September  17th,  with  a  train  stretching  out  between  eight  and  nine  miles. 
The  combined  advance  and  Johnston  trains  would  have  covered  twenty 
miles,  when  closely  packed. 

NEW  OFFICIALS  WITH  CONVOY 

The  Territorial  officials,  newly  appointed  by  the  President  and  traveling 
with  the  Johnston  train  were:  Governor,  Alfred  Cummings;  Chief  Justice, 
D.  R.  Eckles;  Associate  Justices,  John  Cradlebaugh  and  Charles  E.  Sinclair; 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  John  Hartnett;  U.S.  Marshal,  Peter  K.  Dotson. 

The  2nd  Dragoons  were  assigned  to  support  the  Johnston  train,  and  were 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Philip  St.  George  Cooke.  The  advance 
units  were  under  command  of  Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander,  his  contingent 
having  left  Camp  Walbach,  Kansas,  on  July  18th. 
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Johnston's  train  made  thirty  miles  per  day.  Arrangements  for  the  safe  and 
rapid  dispatch  of  troops  were  made  en  route,  including  provision  for  quick 
forwarding  of  mail  and  emergency  supplies.  Because  reports  of  a  grass 
shortage  ahead,  an  additional  thirty-one  wagons  were  attached  to  the  cara- 
van, and  when  Colonel  Cooke  reached  Fort  Laramie  these  reenforcing 
wagons  were  waiting  for  him. 

DISASTER  THREATENS 

Major  Fitz-John  Porter,  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  accompanied  the  Ex- 
pedition. Later  a  great  General  in  the  War  between  the  States,  who  fought 
on  the  Union  side,  Major  Porter  thus  wrote  of  the  problems  facing  Colonel 
Johnston: 

"Colonel  Johnston  entered  upon  no  ordinary  task.  His  command  and 
their  subsistence,  clothing  and  means  of  erecting  shelter,  were  stretched 
over  nearly  1,000  miles  of  amost  desert  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and  Salt 
Lake.  The  troops  had  started  on  their  march  so  late  in  the  season  that  fears 
were  entertained  that  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their  destination  it 
would  be  only  by  abandoning  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  and  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  many  men  amid  the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Colonel  Johnston  felt,  and  accepted  the  responsibility.  He  determined,  if 
possible,  to  reach  his  objective  and  secure  the  Expedition  against  disaster 
and  perhaps  destruction.  The  rapidly  approaching  Winter  threatened  this 
disaster.  The  route  was  not  then  lined  with  settlements  and  ranches,  to 
afford  comfort,  if  needed,  to  man  and  beast. 

"The  Government  had  sent  Major  Van  Vliet,  Army  Quarter- Master,  his 
orders  being  to  visit  the  Mormon  settlers  and  purchase  supplies,  lumber  for 
quarters,  forage  and  subsistence.  However,  when  Van  Vliet  reached  Salt 
Lake  he  was  unable  to  obtain  anything  from  the  Mormons.  They  were  a 
unit  in  their  determination  not  to  permit  the  U.S.  Troops  to  enter  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  Major's  report  to  Johnston  reached  him  at  camp  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  on  September  29th  and  provided  the  first  authentic 
information  that  organized  resistance  was  to  be  expected.  Johnston  imme- 
diately enrolled  200  men  to  reinforce  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  supply  trains. 

JIM  BRIDGER  GUIDES 
"As  the  Expedition  neared  the  Rockies  snow  storms  began  to  hit  the 
caravan,  but  Jim  Bridger,  faithful  and  experienced  guide,  was  ever  on  the 
alert.  He  would  point  to  the  'snow-boats',  which  sailed  over  the  snow- 
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capped  mountains  and  warned  of  storms  and  the  troops  would  hasten  to 
make  a  good  and  early  camp  in  time  to  provide  shelter  before  the  storm 
broke  upon  us. 

"The  plans  prepared  by  the  Mormon  leaders  to  defeat  the  invaders  were 
crude  but  effective.  The  basic  idea  was  to  destroy  the  expedition  before  it 
could  reach  Salt  Lake.  The  ardor  of  the  people  was  strengthened  by  emo- 
tional appeal  and  they  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  suppress  Mormonism  by  slaughtering  Mormons". 

ZION  DEEMED  SECURE 

According  to  William  Johnston's  chronicle  of  the  events,  "the  Mormon 
people  occupied  a  natural  fortress.  The  valley  was  encircled  by  the  tower- 
ing Wasatch  Range  and  in  the  narrow  entering  defiles  a  few  men  could 
challenge  an  army  to  pass. 

"It  was  made  plain  to  the  people  that  their  homeland  was  being  invaded 
and  that  they  must  fight  in  its  defense.  Public  works  and  private  enterprise 
were  suspended.  Every  man  who  could  make  revolvers,  repair  old  guns  or 
sharpen  rusty  bayonets  and  sabres  was  pressed  into  service.  The  men  were 
organized  and  drilled  for  battle.  Defense  barriers  were  constructed  in  Echo 
Canyon,  the  main  approach  to  the  valley.  These  barricades  were  manned  by 
seasoned  mountaineers,  hardened  by  ten  years  of  wilderness  living.  The 
Mormon  allies  were  numerous  Indian  tribes,  the  intervening  desert  and  the 
bitter  cold  of  Winter". 

DEFENSE  MEASURES 

The  methods  developed  by  Brigham  Young's  advisors  to  defeat  the 
Johnston  expedition  were  covered  by  the  following  orders,  issued  by  the 
Mormon  Commander-in-Chief,  Daniel  W.  Wells,  under  date  of  October 
4th,  1856: 

"On  ascertaining  the  locality  en  route  of  the  troops,  proceed 
at  once  to  annoy  them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exer- 
tion to  stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains.  Burn 
the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their  flanks.  Keep  them 
from  sleeping  by  night  surprises.  Blockade  the  road  by  falling 
trees.  Destroy  the  fords  when  you  can.  Watch  for  opportunities 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  to  the  windward,  to  envelope  their  trains. 

Leave  no  grass  before  them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men 
concealed  as  much  as  possible  and  guard  againse  surprise.  Keep 
scouts  out  at  all  times  and  communication  open  with  Colonel 
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Burton,  Major  MacAllister  and  O.  F.  Rockwell,  who  are  operat- 
ing in  the  same  way.  Keep  me  advised  daily  of  your  movements, 
and  every  step  the  troops  take,  and  in  which  direction. 

Daniel  W.  Wells". 


JOHNSTON  COUNTER  MEASURES 

Brigham  Young's  proclamation,  manifestos  and  preparations  for  war 
were  countered  by  Colonel  Johnston  as  effectively  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  South  Pass  he  consolidated  his  trains  at  Pacific  Springs,  five 
miles  further  on,  and  organized  a  force  for  their  protection.  The  progress  of 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Smith  was  hastened.  All 
camp-followers  and  unemployed  teamsters  were  enrolled  in  military  com- 
panies. Communication  with  the  Mormons  was  prohibited  and  orders  were 
issued  to  arrest  all  spies  and  strangers. 

MORMONS  RAID  TRAINS 

Before  these  precautionary  measures  could  be  put  into  effect  the  expe- 
dition was  subjected  to  serious  attacks  by  the  Mormons.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der's command  was  attacked  from  the  rear,  on  October  2nd  and  seventy- 
five  wagons,  in  three  trains,  were  burned.  These  wagons  were  carrying 
provisions  and  other  essential  supplies.  Many  mules  were  stolen  and  driven 
on  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Serious  as  were  these  losses,  they  were  far  short  of  what  might  have  been 
had  the  Mormons  followed  up  their  surprise  attack,  which  was  complete. 
They  could  have  burned  all  the  trains,  as  the  infantry  was  too  far  away  to 
defend  the  caravan  supply  trains  and  the  cavalry  was  still  700  miles  behind 
the  trains  when  the  first  attack  was  made.  As  the  Mormons  were  well 
mounted,  they  could  have  ravaged  without  encountering  armed  opposition. 

WINTER  STOPS  PROGRESS 

Eleven  hundred  soldiers,  comprising  infantry  and  artillery,  were  assem- 
bled at  Ham's  Fork  Camp,  on  October  4th.  This  was  thirty  miles  from  Fort 
Bridger  and  130  miles  from  South  Pass. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  that  expedition  was  menaced  by  the  early 
closing  in  of  Winter,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  that  presented  by  the  Mor- 
mons. The  first  snow  storm  struck  on  October  17th,  the  temperature  drop- 
ping to  sixteen  degrees  below  zero.  Twenty-two  mules  of  the  troops  of 
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Colonel  Smith  were  frozen  to  death  within  three  days. 

Another  storm  hit  the  camp  on  November  5th.  Already  half-dead  from 
starvation,  many  mules  died  in  the  sub-zero  cold.  The  ground  was  covered 
by  sixteen  inches  of  snow.  This  new  storm  tied  up  some  of  the  trains  for 
several  days,  while  others  were  delayed  for  weeks,  because  their  animals  had 
died  from  cold  and  starvation.  Of  this  desperate  situation,  Major  Porter 
wrote : 

ON  FOOT  WITH  HIS  MEN 

"Cheerful  and  confident  in  bearing,  Colonel  Johnston  footed  it  along  at 
the  head  of  his  command,  setting  an  example  of  endurance  that  checked 
complaint  and  turned  the  severe  trials  into  a  matter  for  jest  and  good 
humor. 

"November  7th  was  one  of  a  series  of  stormy  days  which  continued  for 
nearly  a  month.  All  hands  remained  in  the  temporary  shelter.  A  driving 
snow-storm  and  intense  cold  prevailed.  Sagebrush  and  grease- wood  were 
the  only  fuel,  and  even  that  was  very  scarce. 

"The  question  was  one  of  self-preservation.  There  must  be  no  grumbling, 
no  demoralization.  Officers  and  men  were  accommodated  alike;  the  officers 
taking  their  cue  from  the  bearing  of  their  Commander,  maintained  a  cheer- 
ful demeanor  and  encouraged  the  men.  There  was  no  food  for  the  animals 
and  a  sixteen  degree  below  zero  cold  froze  the  streams  solid.  Unshod,  the 
oxen  slipped  to  rise  no  more,  while  the  mules  gathered  around  the  night- 
fires  to  waste  away  with  hunger  and  cold. 

"Whenever  the  weather  would  permit  the  troops  would  march,  making 
from  three  to  five  miles  a  day.  They  finally  reached  Fort  Bridger,  where 
camp  was  made  for  the  Winter.  It  took  twenty  days  for  the  trains  to  cover 
the  last  fifteen  miles". 

Bancroft  wrote  that  when  the  troops  reached  what  they  had  supposed  to 
be  the  shelter  of  Fort  Bridger  they  found  that  the  Mormons  had  been  there 
and  completely  demolished  the  Fort. 

Colonel  Cooke's  command  reached  Fort  Bridger  on  November  19th.  He 
had  lost  more  than  half  of  his  horses  in  the  storm,  which  struck  while  he 
was  on  the  Sweetwater.  This  serious  loss  caused  Colonel  Johnston  to  send 
Captain  Randolph  Marcy  and  a  volunteer  company  to  New  Mexico  for 
mules  and  a  remount  for  Dragoons  and  batteries.  He  was  expected  to  re- 
turn by  May  1st. 

STRICT  DISCIPLINE 
Of  the  camp  conditions  at  Fort  Bridger,  Major  Porter's  official  report 
said: 
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"No  idleness  was  permitted  in  camp.  There  was  no  time  nor  mercy  for 
gamblers.  Hundreds  of  citizen-teamsters  were  required  to  enroll  in  the  army 
or  return  to  the  States.  One  means  taken  to  remove  an  element  of  possible 
trouble  was  to  give  every  man  an  occupation.  An  effective  police-force  was 
established  under  the  Provost-Marshal.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  the 
Snake-Indian  country  to  quiet  the  Indians  and  prevent  their  employment 
by  the  Mormons;  also  to  induce  traders  to  bring  horses  and  cattle  to  camp". 

STORMS  BLOCK  PROGRESS 

Colonel  Johnston  received  Captain  Van  Vliet's  report  of  his  futile  jour- 
ney to  Salt  Lake  City  while  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  September 
29th.  This  was  the  first  definite  news  that  the  Mormons  intended  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  expedition  with  organized  force.  Major  Porter's  notes 
read: 

"Beyond  Fort  Laramie  rumors  of  trains  destroyed  and  of  troops  attacked 
reached  Colonel  Johnston.  Conductors  of  trains  hesitated  to  drive  on  and 
teamsters  shirked  duty  and  delayed  progress.  Johnston's  anxiety  increased, 
yet  his  speed  could  be  no  greater.  But,  experienced  on  the  plains,  and  of 
established  reputation  for  energy,  courage  and  resourcefulness,  his  presence 
restored  confidence  at  all  points  and  encouraged  the  weak-hearted  and 
panic-stricken  multitude.  The  long  train  of  wagons  kinked,  tangled  and 
hard  to  move,  uncoiled  and  went  forward. 

"At  South  Pass  a  cold  and  driving  snow-storm  barred  progress  for  a  few 
days,  but  permitted  the  gathering  of  trains.  These,  assured  of  protection  and 
intelligent  control,  and  encouraged  by  the  cheering  words  and  bearing  of 
our  Commander,  moved  on  with  renewed  life". 

WAGON-TRAINS  BURNED 

Concentration  of  the  wagon-trains  was  made  at  Pacific  Springs,  five  miles 
beyond  South  Pass.  Johnston  assembled  and  organized  a  force  for  their  pro- 
tection. With  this  in  view  he  hastened  the  march  of  Colonel  Cooke  and 
Lieutenant  Smith  to  the  utmost.  All  communication  with  the  Mormons 
was  forbidden  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  arrest  of  spies  and  unknown 
individuals  who  sought  to  approach  the  camps.  However,  on  October  2nd 
the  Mormons  had  moved  to  the  rear  of  Colonel  Alexander's  command  and 
burned  three  trains,  as  previously  stated. 

TROOP  CONCENTRATION 

The  expedition's  infantry  and  artillery,  to  the  number  of  1,100  men,  were 
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assembled  on  October  4th  at  Ham's  Fork,  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Bridger 
and  130  miles  from  South  Pass.  Colonel  Alexander,  who  assumed  command 
on  October  5th,  after  a  staff  conference,  decided  that  the  Fort  Bridger  Route 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  Mormon  defenses 
in  Echo  Canyon.  He  determined  to  advance  via  the  most  Northerly  bend 
of  Bear  River  Valley,  a  much  longer  route,  but  the  one  insuring  the  best 
protection  for  the  troops.  At  the  time  of  this  decision  Colonel  Alexander 
did  not  know  of  the  destruction  of  the  supply-trains  in  the  rear. 

WINTER  HALTS  ADVANCE 

The  unprepared  troops  and  animals  were  hit  by  a  violent  snow-storm  on 
the  night  of  October  16th,  the  thermometer  falling  to  seventeen  degrees. 
Eleven  mules  of  the  Lieutenant  Smith  trains  froze  to  death  that  night,  and 
even  more  during  the  next  few  days.  Other  trains  following  also  suffered 
seriously. 

Colonel  Johnston  passed  200  wagons  of  the  contractor  and  merchant 
trains  on  the  Sweetwater  on  October  13th.  It  was  nine  days  later  before  the 
last  of  these  trains  overtook  Lieutenant  Smith's  command;  the  delay  being 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  forage.  And  yet  these  trains  were  essential  to  the 
the  march  of  the  troops,  as  they  contained  the  Winter  clothing  and  Sibley 
tents;  also  subsistence,  ordnance  and  extensive  medical  supplies,  all  neces- 
sities for  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  troops.  Without  these  supplies  no 
advance  could  be  made  without  great  suffering  and  possible  loss  of  life. 
Yet  the  caravan  must  go  on,  in  order  to  join  Colonel  Alexander's  command 
on  Ham's  Fork,  still  ninety  miles  away.  Fortunately,  in  this  grave  emer- 
gency, Colonel  Alexander  commenced  to  retrace  his  steps,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain needed  supplies.  Had  he  tarried  only  a  few  days,  the  storms  would  have 
rendered  the  junction  of  the  troops  impossible. 

CONGRESSMEN  CONDEMN  JOHNSTON 

Convinced,  now,  of  the  war-like  purpose  of  the  Mormons,  Colonel  John- 
ston hastened  to  inform  the  War  Department  of  the  situation  confronting 
the  expedition.  He  wrote: 

"The  state  of  things  now  existing  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
movement  of  troops  in  this  direction,  for  these  people  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  as  well  as  any  citizens  of  the  Union ; 
that  the  arms  of  our  soldiers  are  designed  for  the  peaceful  preservation  of 
society,  and  not  for  its  disturbance.  Their  conduct,  as  I  have  before  stated 
as  my  opinion,  results  from  a  settled  determination  on  their  part  not  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States". 

These  views  of  Colonel  Johnston,  supported  in  theory  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, Congress  and  the  country,  were  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  by 
some  members  of  Congress.  They  represented  Johnston  as  breathing 
slaughter  and  vengeance.  Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, replied  to  these  critical  words  as  follows : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  DEFENDS 

"I  hold  that  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Administration  for 
having  selected  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Expedition. 
As  a  soldier  he  has  no  superior  in  the  army  or  out  of  it.  His  judg- 
ment, art  and  knowledge  are  equal  to  this  or  any  other  emer- 
gency. Colonel  Johnston  is  a  man  of  such  decision,  such  reso- 
lution, that  his  country's  honor  can  never  be  tarnished  by  his 
hands;  a  man  of  such  calmness  and  kindness  that  a  deluded  peo- 
ple can  never  suffer  harshness  from  him". 

ANIMALS  DIE  BY  HUNDREDS 

Writing  from  Fort  Bridger,  on  February  5,  1858,  Colonel  Johnston  gave 
this  account  of  the  perils  of  his  expedition : 

"The  bad  condition  of  the  country,  almost  destitute  of  subsistence,  and 
the  starved  condition  of  the  animals,  offered  but  little  encouragement  to 
the  hope  of  reaching  our  destination  this  Winter.  On  November  6th  the 
march  was  resumed,  after  spending  two  days  distributing  clothing.  Then 
commenced  the  storm  and  Wintry  cold,  raking  the  bones  of  our  men  and 
starving  our  oxen,  mules  and  horses,  already  half-starved.  They  died  on  the 
road  and  at  our  camps  by  the  hundreds.  Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in 
making  thirty-five  miles  to  this  place;  the  nearest  and  best  point  for  shel- 
ter and  fuel  for  the  troops ;  for  shelter  and  grass  for  the  animals.  The  strug- 
gle then  amid  snow  and  Arctic  cold-sixteen  degrees  below  zero-was  for  a 
place  of  safety. 

"Colonel  Cooke's  command  arrived  here  with  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
on  November  19th.  The  storm  destroyed  more  than  half  of  his  horses  and  a 
large  number  of  his  mules,  although  he  had  corn  for  them. 

"I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  that  the  privations  of  the  march  were  en- 
dured by  officers  and  men  without  complaint,  or,  I  might  better  say,  with 
cheerfulness.  The  troops  are  in  fine  health  and  condition.  I  have  dispatched 
Captain  Marcy  to  New  Mexico  for  draft-mules,  and  a  remount  for  dragoons 
and  batteries  and  expect  him  to  return  before  May  1st. 
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"The  army  took  the  last  possible  step  forward  at  Bridger,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animals  then  alive.  These  dead  and  half-dead  animals  were  my 
only  dependence  for  meat  six  days  out  of  seven;  and  every  day's  work  re- 
duced fearfully  the  probability  of  my  being  able  to  feed  the  troops-a  terrible 
risk,  with  six  months  Winter  ahead  of  us". 

COLONEL  COOKE'S  TRIBUTE 

In  his  official  Report,  Colonel  Cooke  said : 

"The  assurances  you  gave  me  of  confidence  in  my  Commander  have  been 
more  than  realized  and  he  has  now,  I  believe,  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  army.  The  men  have  borne  their  trials  without  a  murmur.  Duty  is 
severe  upon  the  man,  but  not  a  word  of  complaint  have  I  heard.  We  have 
all  endured  alike,  and  the  fact  that  Colonel  Johnston  has  'footed  it'  on  the 
march,  as  did  the  men,  suffered  the  same  exposure  and  will  not  permit  the 
officer  to  receive  more  than  the  soldier,  has  endeared  him  to  all". 

The  arrival  at  Fort  Bridger  marked  a  distinct  phase  of  the  Expedition,  as 
it  meant  succor  from  impending  death  from  the  pittiless  blizzard  weather. 
The  army's  safety  was  insured. 

How  to  apply  the  existing  supplies  as  to  maintain  the  troops  until  May 
without  suffering  was  Johnston's  immediate  problem.  If  they  could  be 
maintained  until  then  the  long-overdue  trains  at  Fort  Laramie  could  bring 
up  supplies  and  then  the  men  of  the  Expedition  would  be  in  condition  to 
force  the  passes  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This  hope  and  intention  Johnston  con- 
veyed to  the  War  Department,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  dispatch  of 
a  cooperating  force  be  sent  overland  from  California.  He  argued  that  this 
would  probably  result  in  the  problem  being  resolved  without  loss  of  life 
and  at  the  least  cost  and  delay. 

FORT  BRIDGER  BURNED 

The  Mormons  had  burned  the  buildings  at  Fort  Bridger  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Expedition;  also  the  structures  at  Fort  Supply,  twelve  miles  beyond. 
They  had  destroyed  the  grain-crops  adjacent  to  the  trail.  Fort  Bridger  itself 
was  now  only  a  trading-post  ruins,  owned  by  the  romantic  'Jim"  Bridger. 
He  was,  by  courtesy,  addressed  as  "Major  Bridger". 

The  "Major"  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  early  pioneer.  At  once  a 
hunter,  trapper,  herdsman,  and  trader,  he  was  also  a  superb  guide  through 
the  wilderness. 

Colonel  Johnston  rebuilt  and  fortified  the  ruins,  adding  to  the  high,  well- 
built  wall,  enclosing  a  100-foot  square,  which  rendered  it  easily  defendable 
by  a  small  force;  also  a  safe  storage  supply-base.  It  also  admitted  of  use  as 
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a  protected  depot  when  the  army  advanced.  Colonel  Johnston  placed  his 
troops  in  Winter  quarters  at  Camp  Scott,  close  to  the  depot.  Major  Porter's 
Official  Report  said :  (Diary) 

"November  17th. -Marched  and  camped  at  Black's  Fork,  about  one  and 
three-quarters  miles  from  Fort  Bridger,  and  established  Winter  quarters. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  our  chief  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  men,  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  animals  for  the  Win- 
ter, and  to  insure  movement  as  early  as  Spring  will  permit".  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten later,  Major  Porter  wrote : 

"Horses  and  mules,  followed  by  such  oxen  as  would  survive  the  trip,  were 
sent  to  the  neighboring  valleys  where  the  grazing  was  ample.  The  starving 
oxen,  now  almost  skeletons,  were  destroyed  to  prevent  suffering,  their  meat 
smoked,  dried  or  packed  in  ice.  The  provisions  were  carefully  estimated  and 
the  rations  apportioned  in  a  manner  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  suffer- 
ing. Officers  and  men  fared  alike,  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  rule 
for  anyone's  benefit.  The  bulk  of  the  ration  was  poor  beef  six  days  a  week, 
bacon  one  day  and  thirteen  ounces  of  bread,  made  from  flour.  The  other 
component  parts  of  the  ration  were  served  out  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
health". 

MARCY'S  RELIEF  HAZARD 

"Captain  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  an  accomplished,  energetic  officer  and  ex- 
perienced explorer,  was  selected,  with  a  small  body  of  volunteer  soldiers,  to 
make  their  way  across  the  Uintah  Mountains  into  New  Mexico,  to  make 
known  to  General  Garland  the  dangers  and  wants  of  the  Expedition  and 
bring  relief  by  way  of  Bridger's  Pass  early  in  the  Spring.  Captain  Marcy's 
command,  deemed  a  forlorn  hope  when  it  started,  after  many  struggles 
against  storms  and  starvation  in  the  mountains,  finally  reached  Fort  Union, 
New  Mexico,  safely,  but  greatly  weakened.  Early  in  the  Spring  he  returned 
with  a  herd  of  sheep  and  horses,  escorted  by  cavalry  under  Colonel  Loring. 

"The  success  of  these  expeditions  through  Bridger's  Pass  and  down  Bit- 
ter Creek,  which  route,  shorter  and  easier,  was  soon  used  by  the  Pony  Ex- 
press and  the  Overland  Stages,  replacing  the  Laramie  Route.  This  route  was 
afterward  adopted  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

MORMONS  OFFER  SALT 

"As  the  army  was  bound  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Government  had 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  include  salt  with  the  army's  supplies.  Colonel 
Johnston  took  prompt  steps  to  get  a  supply  from  Laramie.  In  the  midst  of 
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one  of  the  heaviest  snow-storms  of  the  season  the  picket-guard  brought  in 
three  men  bearing  letters  from  Mormon  officials  to  Colonel  Johnston;  one 
from  Adjutant- General  Wells  and  another  from  Governor  Brigham  Young, 

"The  three  men  brought  with  them  several  mule-loads  of  salt,  which  the 
official  letters  said  it  was  understood  the  army  had  need  of;  x enough  to  last 
until  Spring,  when  the  army  should  retrace  its  steps  to  the  United  States,  as  enter 
the  Mormon  settlement  it  should  not'. 

"After  carefully  reading  the  letters,  Colonel  Johnston  said  to  the  messen- 
gers: T  will  not  accept  this  salt  from  Brigham  Young,  but  not  for  the  rea- 
son hinted  in  his  letter.  I  can  accept  nothing  from  him  so  long  as  he  and 
his  people  maintain  a  hostile  position  toward  my  Government.  I  have  no 
answer  to  send.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  them.  The  Governor  of 
the  Territory  is  here  and  you  have  seen  his  proclamation.  Brigham  Young 
must  send  his  communications  to  him.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  my  Gov- 
ernment and  I  shall  advance.  If  he  and  his  people  oppose  me  with  an  army 
I  shall  meet  it  and  offer  the  same  resistance.  Peace  or  war  is  in  their 
hands.  If  they  have  war  it  will  be  of  their  own  making". 

The  army's  salt  from  Fort  Laramie  arrived  soon  after  this  incident. 

In  order  to  consolidate  all  available  forces  the  Mormon  colonies  in  Ne- 
vada and  California  were  closed,  their  property  sold  and  the  members  sum- 
moned to  Salt  Lake.  The  real  estate  thus  sacrificed  for  a  mere  pittance  later 
was  worth  millions. 

BUCHANAN  TRIES  APPEASEMENT 

President  Buchanan,  shocked  and  apprehensive  because  the  mere  show  of 
force  had  inflamed  the  Mormon  people  instead  of  subduing  them,  under- 
took to  appease  Brigham  Young  and  his  irritated  followers.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  civil  war  and  its  inevitable  heavy  cost  must  be  avoided,  no 
matter  how  unstatesmanlike  a  compromise  with  the  Mormons  might  ap- 
pear. He  suddenly  made  a  complete  reversal  of  policy,  deciding  that  Utah 
should  return  to  its  former  status,  that  of  nominal  submission  to  the  Federal 
authority;  actually  real  independence  for  the  Mormons.  The  Federal  offi- 
cials provided  for  in  the  Territorial  Constitution  were  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  Utah,  but  with  their  hands  tied. 

A  man  was  needed  to  conduct  the  appeasement  negotiations  and  the  re- 
sponsibility fell  to  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  brother  of  the  noted  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Kane  was  the  son  of  a  Philadelphia  judge  and  was  said  to  have  been 
baptized  in  the  Mormon  Church.  His  friendship  for  the  Mormon  people 
was  widely  known.  He  had  lectured  in  their  defense  when  they  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Nauvoo,  and  had  urged  President  Fillmore  to  appoint  Brigham 
Young  Governor  of  Utah  Territory.  He  now  tendered  his  services  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  as  a  volunteer  agent  to  help  settle  the  Mormon  problem. 
Kane  was  given  the  appointment,  certified  by  a  letter  accrediting  him  as  un- 
official agent  to  Brigham  Young  and  to  the  United  States  officers. 

VICTORY  FOR  ZION 

Col.  Kane's  presence  and  cooperation  saved  the  situation  for  Brigham 
Young.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  he  now  realized  that  their  coming  was  inevitable. 
There  was  no  alternative  to  submission  except  flight  and  President  Young 
was  giving  consideration  to  another  exodus.  The  arrival  of  Kane,  therefore, 
gave  him  a  good  pretext  for  submission.  He  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  submit  to  the  invading  army  and  now  he  would  not  have  to  do  so. 
A  political  agent  was  on  the  ground,  bearing  a  letter  from  President  Bu- 
chanan, which  letter  clearly  implied  that  the  instructions  he  had  given 
Colonel  Johnston  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

PEACE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  President's  next  move  was  to  appoint  two  "Peace  Commissioners", 
with  power  to  declare  a  general  amnesty  for  all  Mormon  offenders.  This  was 
designed  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  clash  of  arms  with  the  Mormon 
people,  although  it  amounted  to  a  quasi-justincation  of  all  the  offenses 
against  the  Federal  Government  which  the  Utah  Expedition  had  been  sent 
to  put  an  end  to  "by  force  if  necessary". 

The  two  commissioners  were  L.  W.  Powell,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Major 
Ben  McCulloch.  Their  arrival  was  followed  by  the  semblance  of  peace,  al- 
though Mormon  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  approaches  to  the  valley. 
They  were  not  called  in  until  five  weeks  after  Governor  Cumming  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Johnston's  camp.  He  assumed  office  without  resistance. 
Governor  Young  tendered  his  submission  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  and 
they  in  turn  issued  President  Buchanan's  proclamation  of  pardon. 

The  expedition  started  for  Salt  Lake  on  June  13th,  immediately  following 
the  arrival  of  supplies  and  reenforcements.  The  column  reached  Bear  River 
Camp  unopposed  on  June  26th. 

JOHNSTONS  DECISIONS  CONTROL 

The  Peace  Commissioners  consulted  freely  with  General  Johnston  on  all 
matters  involving  the  negotiations  with  Brigham  Young  and  his  advice  was 
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reflected  in  their  decisions.  Major  Porter  wrote: 

"Governor  Cumming  was  placed  in  his  chair  and  became  Governor  with- 
out power .  .  .  The  semblance  of  peace  thus  restored  was  really  due,  not  to 
negotiations,  but  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  army,  command- 
ed by  an  honest,  brave  and  accomplished  soldier  and  statesman". 

Johnston,  who  had  been  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  in  April,  was 
told  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  Mormon  people  believed  the  army  had 
been  sent  to  destroy  them  and  that  if  he  would  issue  a  proclamation  telling 
the  exact  truth  it  would  quiet  their  fears.  He  therefore  addressed  the  Com- 
missioners as  follows : 

"Headquarters  Department  of  Utah 
Camp  on  Bear  River,  June  14,  1858 

"Gentlemen: 

Your  communication  from  Salt  Lake  City  was  received  today. 
The  accomplishment  of  your  mission  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  President,  and  the  wisdom  and  forebear- 
ance  which  you  have  so  ably  displayed  to  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  much  more  just  appreciation  of  their 
relations  to  the  general  government  and  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 

"I  learn  with  surprise  that  uneasiness  is  felt  by  the  people  as 
to  the  treatment  they  may  receive  from  the  army ;  acting  under 
the  two-fold  obligations  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  be  suffi- 
ciently mindful  of  the  obligations  of  our  oaths  not  to  disregard 
the  laws  which  govern  us  as  a  military  body.  A  reference  to  them 
will  show  with  what  zealous  care  the  Government  has  guarded 
the  right  of  citizens  against  any  encrouchment. 

"The  army  has  duties  to  perform  here  in  execution  of  orders 
of  the  Department  of  War,  which  from  the  nature  of  them  can- 
not lead  to  interference  with  the  people  in  their  various  pursuits. 
If  no  obstruction  is  presented  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
there  need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  that  any  person  will 
have  cause  for  complaint  against  the  army. 

"The  army  will  continue  its  march  on  June  17th  and  reach  the 
Valley  in  five  days.  I  desire  to  encamp  beyond  the  Jordan  on  the 
day  of  arrival  in  the  Valley. 

To  Hon.  L.  W.  Powell  and  Major  Ben  McCulloch,  U.  S. 
Commissioners  to  Utah. 
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A.  S.Johnston,  Col.  Second  Cavalry,  and  Brevet-Brig-General 
U.  S.  Army,  Commanding". 

JOHNSTON'S  PROCLAMATION 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  deputed  by  the 
President  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  this  Territory  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  enjoined  by 
his  Proclamation,  have  this  day  informed  me  that  there  will  be 
no  obstruction  to  the  administration  and  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  Federal  Government,  nor  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory  to  the  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  execution  of  their  orders.  I  therefore  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  and  have  great  satisfaction  in  doing  so,  to 
assure  those  citizens  of  the  Territory  whom  I  learn  apprehend 
ill-treatment,  that  no  person  will  in  any  wise  be  interfered  with 
or  molested  in  his  person  or  rights,  or  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
his  vocation.  Should  protection  be  needed,  they  will  find  the 
army  as  ready  now  to  assist  and  protect  them  as  it  was  to  oppose 
them  while  it  was  believed  they  were  resisting  the  laws  of  their 
Government. 

A.  S.Johnston,  Col.  Second  Cav. 

and  Brevet-Brig-General,  U.  S.  Army 

Commanding." 


General  Johnston,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  original  and  continuing  ob- 
jective of  the  expedition;  that  the  Federal  authority  extended  to  all  of  Utah, 
marched  his  entire  command  through  the  principal  streets  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  formally  discharged,  he  moved  the  troops  to  Cedar  Valley  and 
made  his  headquarters  at  Camp  Floyd. 

GENERAL  IS  COMMENDED 

Major  General  Scott  wrote  General  Johnston,  on  Jan.  23rd: 

"Your  conduct  in  command,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports,  meets  with  full 

and  hearty  approval,  united  in  sympathy  for  those  difficulties  you  have  so 

manfully  conquered,  and  which  it  is  clearly  perceived  no  act  or  omission  of 

yours  had  any  part  in  creating". 

Commissioners  Powell  and  McCulloch,  in  their  report  of  July  3,  1858, 

wrote : 
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"Brevet-Brig. -General  Johnston  has  continued  cordially  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  President.  He  has  directed  the  im- 
portant and  delicate  duties  entrusted  to  him  with  eminent  prudence  and 
distinguished  ability." 

JOHNSTON  LEAVES  UTAH 

His  service  in  Utah  completed  General  Johnston,  by  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  turned  his  command  over  to  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith.  General 
Henry  Heath,  then  Colonel,  said  later  that  the  most  touching  scene  he  ever 
witnessed,  except  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  was  General  Johnston's  leave- 
taking  of  the  Army  in  Utah.  As  Johnston  rode  along  the  line  of  soldiers,  as- 
sembled to  bid  him  farewell,  General  Heath  said  there  were  tears  in  every 
soldier's  eye. 

General  Johnston  returned  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  via  California  and  the 
Isthmus.  On  arrival  at  Washington,  he  was  greeted  cordially  by  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  Army  Chief,  who  gave  public  approval  of  his  conduct  of  the 
Utah  Expedition. 

United  with  his  family  after  more  than  two  years  of  separation,  the  Gen- 
eral spent  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  Louisville. 

GENERAL  SCOTT  PRAISES  COMMAND 

In  General  Orders  No.  19  General  Scott  praised  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Utah  Expedition  in  the  following  words: 

"The  General -In- Chief,  learning  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
under  Brevet-Brig. -General  Johnston  at  their  destination  in  Salt 
Lake,  after  their  detention  in  the  Valley  of  the  Green  River  dur- 
ing the  last  Winter,  takes  occasion  to  commend  them  in  General 
Orders,  as  he  has  already  done  through  their  Commander,  for 
their  exemplary  conduct  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed. 

"Detained,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  march  of  over  a  thou- 
sand miles,  by  causes  over  which  their  Commander  had  no  con- 
trol, in  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  region ;  subjected  by 
the  rigors  of  Winter,  which  paralyzed  or  destroyed  their  draught 
animals,  to  toils  of  no  ordinary  nature,  and  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  part  of  their  supplies,  obliged  to  labor  with  in- 
sufficient clothing,  indifferent  and  often  restricted  rations  of 
food,  this  fine  body  of  men,  instead  of  giving  way  to  insubor- 
dination, irregularities  or  even  murmurs,  went  on  improving  in 
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discipline  and  instruction  and  discharged  their  accumulating  du- 
ties with  the  utmost  of  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at  the  or- 
der of  their  Commander,  not  showing  the  inhabitants  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  as  they  passed  through  their  settlements,  either  by 
act  or  word  or  gesture  that  they  had  recently  stood  toward  them 
in  hostile  attitude. 

"The  march  in  the  depth  of  Winter  of  Lieut-Col.  P.  St. 
Cook,  Commander  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  from  Fort  Laramie 
through  the  South  Pass  to  Green  River,  and  that  of  Captain  R. 

B.  Marcy,  Fifth  Infantry,  from  Camp  Scott  over  the  mountains 
to  New  Mexico,  deserve,  as  they  have  already  received,  special 
commendation. 

"Brevet-Brig.  General  Johnston  has  had  the  honor  to  be  sup- 
ported by  officers  of  great  intelligence,  zeal  and  experience.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  to  his  own  high  soldierly  qualities, 
untiring  exertions,  tact  and  sound  judgment,  the  credit  for  the 
condition  and  high-tone  of  the  Army  is  preeminently  due". 

By  Command  of  Brevet-Lieut. -General  Scott, 
Irving  McDowell,  Asst.  Adj't- General". 

EXPEDITIONS  WINTER  ORDEAL 

(Extracts  from  family  letters  of  Captain  J.  A.  Grove,  10th  Inf.) 

"Tuesday,  Nov.  3,  (1857),  Camp  on  Harris  Fork.  Today  at  4  p.m. 
Colonel  Johnston  arrived  in  camp  about  one  mile  below  the  10th  (Infantry) 
and  two  miles  below  our  division.  Their  train,  with  supplies,  reaches  about 
eight  or  nine  miles.  Put  the  whole  army  and  trains  in  line  and  it  would  reach 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  closed  up  ...  . 

"Friday,  Nov.  6.  Tonight  the  order  is  out  for  a  movement  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  was  detailed  to  guard  the  center  of  the  supply  train  of  third 
division. 

"This  morning  it  commenced  to  snow  and  was  very  cold.  The  trains,  when 
stretched  out,  are  enormous.  All  day  we  plodded  along  with  those  villain- 
ous trains  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  got  into  camp,  nearly  frozen.  A 
more  disagreeable  day's  duty  I  never  experienced. 

"Friday,  Nov.  8th.  Today  we  have  been  lying  over;  the  animals  are  very 
bad  off.  Far  below  zero.  Several  of  the  mules  died  last  night.  The  duties  of 
the  men  and  officers  are  very  hard,  but  we  must  endure  it. 

"Nov.  9th,  in  Camp  Black's  Fork,  Utah.  Today  is  our  second   day's 
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march.  Made  about  seven  miles.  Animals  lying  all  along  the  road.  Fort 
Bridger  is  our  hope.  If  we  get  there  we  will  be  safe  with  our  stores.  Snow 
about  seven  inches  deep.  Hundreds  of  animals  die  every  twenty-four  hours. 
On  outpost  duty.  We  went  out  on  the  bluffs  without  tents.  We  stayed  with- 
out shelter  for  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  the  men  were  frost-bitten.  Our 
animals  have  no  corn,  and  the  grass,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  is  under  the 
snow.  These  animals  have  come  some  1100  miles.  They  are  poor  as  can  be, 
hundreds  dropping  down  in  the  harness  for  the  want  of  strength  to 
stand  up. 

Colonel  Johnston  is  very  popular,  and  is  a  man. 

Nov.  16th.  Col.  Cook  with  eight  companies  of  dragoons  are  expected 
hourly.  We  are  now  within  five  miles  of  Fort  Bridger.  Shall  establish  a  depot 
there  and  probably  move  the  command  to  Henry's  Fork  for  winter  quarters. 

Nov.  17th.  Shall  go  on  to  Fort  Bridger  tomorrow.  Cattle  have  died  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  to  send  back  oxen  to  draw  one  train  at  a  time. 

Nov.  18th.  Arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  at  8  p.m.  Colonel  Johnston  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  up  the  creek  with  the  batteries  and  the  5th  infantry. 

Nov.  19th.  This  morning  I  got  up  and  on  going  out  found  myself  in  a 
beautiful  camp,  near  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.  Plenty  of  wood  and  water 
and  I  am  delighted  with  the  camp  ground.  In  winter  quarters  I  shall  be  very 
comfortable.  I  have  two  wall  tents,  one  over  the  other,  with  my  little  stove. 

Nov.  21.  Fort  Bridger  was  an  old  trading  post,  kept  by  one  Bridger,  who 
is  the  principal  guide,  an  old  mountain  man. 

Nov.  27th.  Today  I  got  a  detail  as  president  of  a  board  of  survey  on  all 
the  quartermaster's  stores  that  have  been  shipped  to  this  point  by  the  con- 
tractors for  the  army.  It  is  a  mountain  of  labor-examination  of  supplies  for 
the  army  for  twelve  months.  Some  eight  hundred  wagon-loads,  6,000 
pounds  each.  We  now  have  monthly  mails  established.  Get  those  otter  skins 
and  keep  the  worms  out  of  them.  Give  one  to  your  mother. 

Dec.  4,  1857.  Fort  Bridger.  We  are  all  limited  in  our  supplies  as  many  of 
the  commissary's  stores  were  burned  by  the  Mormons.  We  have  had  no  salt 
for  nearly  two  months  to  issue  to  the  command.  Brigham  Young  sent  some 
salt  to  Col.  Johnston.  The  Colonel  sent  it  back  and  told  him  to  tell  Brig- 
ham  Young  not  to  attempt  to  hold  any  more  communication  with  him. 
Colonel  Johnston  is  a  trump,  and  just  our  man. 

Dec.  25th.  It  is  Christmas  and  my  thoughts  fly  to  you  in  Concord.  Today 
I  went  up  to  camp.  Called  on  Colonel  Johnston  and  Major  Porter.  During 
the  evening  the  soldiers  had  a  ballet  in  two  large  hospital  tents.  Most  of 
the  officers  went  in  and  took  a  glass  of  wine  and  retired.  Last  night  the 
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bands  of  the  10th  and  5th  were  out  all  night,  playing  throughout  the  camp. 
It  seemed  like  garrison  life. 

Colonel  Johnston  told  me  today  that  he  wanted  my  crack  company  to  de- 
fend the  stores,  and  that  I  would  be  detached  from  my  regiment  for  that 
purpose. 

A  merry  and  happy  Christmas  to  you  and  all  the  dear  ones. 

GENERAL  PRAISES  SOLDIERS 

General  Orders  No.  20. 
Hdq.  Department  of  Utah. 

Camp  Scott,  U.  T. 
April  24,  1858. 

The  Colonel  Commanding  announces  that  he  is  now  able,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  draught  animals 
and  the  renewal  of  vegetation  in  this  vicinity,  to  relieve  the 
troops  of  the  duty  of  hauling  fuel  by  hand  for  this  command, 
a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  necessity  from  the  date  of  arrival 
in  this  camp  four  months  since,  and  which,  from  the  long  dis- 
tance it  had  to  be  drawn,  through  deep  snows,  during  intense 
cold  and  severe  storms,  was  of  the  most  arduous  kind. 

He  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  express  the  gratification 
it  affords  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  willingness,  the  cheer- 
fulness and  the  alacrity  with  which  this  and  all  other  arduous 
duties,  unusual  in  a  soldier's  experience,  have  been  performed. 

Trials  and  hardships  were  anticipated  on  this  campaign,  but 
many  which  have  been  encountered  were  unforeseen,  and  there- 
fore unexpected  by  the  government.  But  all  such  attending  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  winter's  campaign  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  march  on  the  open  plains,  the  encampment  in  the  bleak  val- 
leys, the  bivouac  in  the  gorges-all  have  been  manfully  men  and 
endured,  alike  by  regulars  and  volunteers.  Their  spirit  of  patrio- 
tism and  devotion,  which  sustains  and  adds  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion for  discipline  and  loyalty  which  the  army  has  justly  earned 
on  many  other  occasions,  gives  assurance  to  our  country  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  she  can  rely  upon  no  more  loyal 
defenders  and  supporters  of  her  honor,  her  integrity  and  her 
safety  then  her  soldiers. 

The  Assistant  Quartermaster  will  on  Monday  next  turn  over 
to  the  commands  teams  sufficient  to  relieve  the  troops  of  this 
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fatigue  duty.  Commanders  will  furnish  sufficient  men  to  load 

and  guard  the  wagons  so  employed. 
By  Order  of  Colonel  A.  S.Johnston. 

F.J.  Porter, 

Asst.  Adjt.  General. 
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ADDENDUM 


TREASON  CHARGES  AGAINST  JOHNSTON 

(From  the  book,  "The  Contest  For  California  in  1861",  by  E.  R.  Kennedy). 

"The  Federal  office-holders  were  with  few  exceptions,  or  none,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  South.  The  State  officers  and  about  all  of  their  subordinates 
were  of  the  same  mind,  together  with  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature .... 

"As  the  threatened  crisis  was  drawing  near,  the  regular  army,  with  its  con- 
trol of  the  fortifications,  garrisons  and  munitions  of  war,  was  turned  over  to 
an  officer  undoubtedly  designated  by  Senator  Gwinn,  of  California  .... 

"At  that  critical  stage,  General  A.  S.Johnston  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
command  of  the  army  forces  in  that  remote  Department. 

"For  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  (U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon)  there  was  one  su- 
preme demand :  that  Johnston  should  be  removed  and  the  army  forces  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  loyal  man. 

"General  Scott  wrote  Brig.  General  E.  V.  Sumner  to  prepare  to  sail  for 
California.  The  following  day  a  formal  order  was  issued.  Sumner  arrived  at 
his  destination  on  April  24,  1861. 

"Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  tidings  of 
the  appointment  were  ahead  of  him.  Disloyalists  got  word  to  General  John- 
ston the  evening  before  Sumner's  steamer  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

"General  Johnston's  resignation  from  the  army  had  been  forwarded  by 
mail  to  Washington  a  fortnight  before. 

"Did  the  secessionists,  perhaps,  learn  too  late  that  Johnston  would  not 
betray  his  command?  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  approached. 

"Perhaps  if  Senator  Baker  had  been  less  insistent  with  President  Lincoln, 
and  General  Sumner  had  taken  the  next  steamer  after  that  on  which  he 
sailed,  the  relation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  might  have  been  different  during 
the  war  for  the  Union.  But  when  General  Sumner  called  on  General  John- 
ston, gave  him  the  President's  orders,  and  General  Scott's,  and  remarked: 
"I  am  now  in  command  of  the  Department',  the  crisis  was  passed.  Through 
his  influence  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  trusted  the  man  as  he  trusted  few 
others,  Edward  Baker  saved  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Union". 

(From  "  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion ",  by  W.J.  Tenney). 

"His  sympathies  being  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Johnston  was 
making  arrangements  to  deliver  the  State  of  California  to  the  Confederacy 
when  he  was  unexpectedly  superceded  in  his  command  by  General  E.  V. 
Sumner  before  his  plans  were  completed". 
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(From  the  book,  "The  Story  of  California  \  by  Henry  K.  Norton). 

"Although  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the  State  was  loyal,  the  slavery  men 
were  in  strong  position.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  so  had  control  of  the  Government 
arms  and  ammunition.  He  and  Edmund  Randolph,  a  Virginian,  formulated 
a  plan  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
taking  California  out  of  the  Union.  The  authorities  at  Washington  being 
informed  of  the  plot,  sent  Sumner  to  succeed  Johnston,  and  the  scheme 
failed". 

(From  Hittell's  "History  of 'California') 

"In  the  recent  political  struggle,  he,  (Randolph)  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Union,  and  so  decidedly  so  that  he  pledged  himself  to  loyalty,  and  was 
a  candidate  on  that  side  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  It  was  even  said  that  he  had 
given  President  Lincoln  notice  of  the  attempt  to  take  California  out  of  the 
Union,  and  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  Administration  in  superceding  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  by  General  E.  V.  Sumner  was  due  to  Randolph's  jeal- 
ous watch  over  the  integrity  of  the  Republic". 

(An  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Republican,  1876,  quoted  in  a  letter  by 
John  G.  Downey,  War  Governor  of  California,  in  a  letter  to  General  John- 
ston's son,  William). 

"All  old  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  a  plot  was  formed  by  A.  S.  Johnston,  then  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  Department,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  promi- 
nent leaders,  some  of  whom  are  still  prominent  in  that  Party,  to  seize  the 
United  States  arsenal,  distribute  the  arms  to  their  partisans,  and  hand  the 
State  of  California  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  this  precious  scheme,  it  by  some  means  leaked  out,  and  the  Government 
at  Washington,  comprehending  the  danger,  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
General  Sumner  to  supercede  Johnston,  and  save  the  State  to  the  Union. 

"General  Sumner  arrived  here  incognito,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Benicia,  where  he  presented  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  command,  and 
demanded  possession  of  the  Department.  Sumner's  appearance  was  like  a 
thunder-clap  to  the  conspirators,  who  had  not  anticipated  such  prompt  ac- 
tion and  were  not  prepared  to  resist.  So  there  was  nothing  for  Johnston  to 
do  but  submit,  and  turn  over  the  command  to  Sumner,  which  he  did". 
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(From  Eldredge  's  ' '  History  of  California  ' ) 

"At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston was  in  command  on  the  Coast.  Johnston's  Southern  birth  caused  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Administration  to  distrust  him,  and  General  E.  V.  Sumner 
was  secretly  sent  to  the  Coast  to  displace  him.  Sumner  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  24th  and  immediately  took  command,  Johnston  turning  it 
over  without  protest  or  hesitation.  He  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  the 
news  of  the  intended  change  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Pony  Express". 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  Asbury  Harpending,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulle- 
tin, August  13,  1913) 

"In  1880,  when  (U.  S.  Supreme  Court)  Justice  Field  was  a  candidate  for 
President,  he  flooded  the  South  with  literature  concerning  his  friendship  for 
that  section,  as  evidenced  by  various  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the  dark  days 
of  reconstruction. 

"In  the  North,  principally  among  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army,  a 
pamphlet  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  he  saved  California  to  the  Union 
by  a  timely  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  which  resulted  in  General  Sumner's 
mission.  Whether  it  was  authorized  by  Judge  Field  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  leaders  and  doomed  his  candidacy  in  the 
section  where  he  counted  on  support;  not  at  all  because  he  had  saved  the 
Union,  but  because  of  the  implied  aspersion  on  the  memory  of  one  who  will 
ever  be  dear  to  the  South-a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  honor;  a  great  sol- 
dier who  died  a  soldier's  death  fighting  for  the  Lost  Cause". 

LOYALTY  UNDER  PRESSURE 

(From  the  book,  "The  Fantastic  City",  by  Amelia  Neville) 
"Northerners  and  Southerners  in  California  were  alike  saddened  when 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell  fighting  for  the  South  at  Shiloh.  When 
he  resigned  his  commission  he  went  with  the  good-will  of  the  city,  where 
he  had  made  himself  sincerely  liked.  His  loyalty  under  the  pressure  of  the 
secessionists,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  army  posts  and  munitions 
in  California,  had  won  especial  admiration". 

TREASON  ON  ALCATRAZ 

(From  an  article  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  name  and  date  not  identi- 
fied; quoted  in  W.  P.Johnston's  "Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston" . 

"There  came  a  day  which  caused  our  good  President's  cheek  to  pale;  a 
message  short  as  it  was  ominous :  'There  is  treason  on  Alcatraz'. 
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("Then  followed  a  long  description  of  the  situation,  with  full  details  of  an 
imaginary  plot,  evidently  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  this  po- 
litical romancer".) 

"To  insure  the  success  of  the  scheme,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  placed 
in  command  at  Fort  Alcatraz.  It  was  arranged  that  the  leaders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  force  of  picked  men,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  should  sur- 
prise and  capture  the  fort.  The  details  were  all  arranged.  They  were  waiting 
only  for  the  order  from  the  rebel  government  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The 
birds  of  the  air  carried  whisperings  of  this  treason  to  loyal  ears",  etc. 

("General  Sumner's  secret  appointment  and  transit  are  then  given,  with 
this:") 

"The  eager  thousands  who  thronged  the  streets  hardly  noticed  the  mo- 
mentary pause  of  the  steamer  when  passing  Fort  Alcatraz,  nor  did  they  note 
the  little  boat  that  shot  from  her  side  toward  the  island ;  yet  that  tiny  boat 
bore  more  to  them  'than  Caesar  and  his  fortunes'.  It  bore  General  Sumner, 
who,  in  a  few  minutes,  stood  before  the  Commander,  and,  as  his  superior 
in  rank,  and  under  special  orders  from  the  President,  assumed  command  of 
Fort  Alcatraz.  California  was  saved  to  the  Union." 

INTRINSIC  ABSURDITY 

(By  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  Chief-of-Staff  to  General  Sumner  in  Cali- 
fornia. Union  General  at  Battle  of  Shiloh). 

"I  did  not  accompany  General  Sumner  to  California  in  the  Spring  of 
1861,  but  arrived  soon  after,  however. 

"A  report  had  some  currency  about  that  time  to  the  effect  that  General 
Johnston  desired,  or  had  it  in  contemplation,  to  surrender  California  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Those  were  days  of  a  good  deal  of  distrust  and  bit- 
terness, but  I  do  not  believe  any  well-informed  person  ever  gave  credence 
to  the  report.  Aside  from  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  such  an  idea,  and  its  utter 
inconsistency  with  General  Johnston's  character,  there  was  no  foundation 
for  such  a  report.  No  man  who  knew  him  well  could  ever  believe  him  cap- 
able of  a  base  action". 

JOHNSTON  APPOINTED  FOR  TREASON 

(Bancroft's  History  of  California,  Vol.  7,  page  279;  Note  7.) 

"On  the  authority  of  General  Wool,  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  placed  for 

safe-keeping  in  Southern  Arsenals,   135,430  Government  arms   from  the 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  Armory,  with  ordnance  and  military  stores.  To 

California  7,000  were  sent  to  which  the  State  had  no  claim  ....  The  whole 
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number  of  arms  surreptitiously  sent  to  California  was  50,000  .... 

"About  February  1st,  1861,  Crittenden,  Assemblyman  from  El  Dorado 
County,  said,  in  effect,  that  30,000  men  in  California  would  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  secession,  if  the  Government  attempted  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws  in  this  State  .... 

"It  appears  from  revelations  made  at  a  later  period  that  Floyd  sent  in  all 
75,000  muskets  to  California  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

"'We  have  not  the  least  doubt'  said  the  editor  of  the  Stockton  Independent, 
'that  Gwinn  (U.  S.  Senator)  was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy;  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Johnston  was  sent  to  command  the  Department  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  their  executive  work'". 

CALIFORNIA  FUGITIVE-SLAVE  LAW 
(From  the  book:  "California  and  the  Nation ",  by  Joseph  Ellison,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press). 

"The  idea  of  a  Pacific  Republic  was  not  novel,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War  the  question  was  discussed  more  seriously  than  at  any  time  previously. 
Its  advocates  were  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  California  had  a 
strong  Southern  element;  men  with  pronounced  Southern  views.  This  ele- 
ment dominated  politics  in  the  State  between  1850  and  1860.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  these  Southerners  would  favor  an  independent  government 
for  California  in  case  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  situation  of 
being  called  upon  to  support  a  war  against  their  States,  friends  and  relatives. 

"The  Democratic  Party,  which  was  the  ruling  Party  in  California  from 
1850  to  1861,  always  championed  the  interests  of  the  South.  The  Legislature 
of  1852  passed  a  fugitive-slave  law.  At  the  Democratic  convention  of  1860 
the  whole  California  delegation  stood  with  the  ultra-slavery  wing  of  the 
Party. 

"In  his  last  annual  message  Governor  Weller  predicted  that  if  the  South 
seceded  from  the  Union  'California  will  not  go  with  the  South  or  the  North 
but  here  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  found  a  mighty  republic,  which 
may,  in  the  end  prove  the  greatest  of  all'. 

"In  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  two-thirds  of  the  electorate  cast 
votes  against  Lincoln,  but  the  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks  gave  him 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State". 

TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  ALBERT  SIDNEY,  JR. 

(From  "Sixty  Years  In  Southern  California ",  By  Harris  Newmark) 
"I  have  already  told  of  the  purchase  of  the  San  Pasqual  rancho  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Griffin,  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  The  Wilsons  had 
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sold  262  acres  of  their  640  acres  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  at  once  built  a  neat 
residence  on  the  tract.  She  named  it  'Fair  Oaks,  after  a  Virginia  plantation 
on  which  she  had  been  born.  From  this  circumstance  the  well-known  'Fair 
Oaks  Avenue',  in  Pasadena,  is  derived. 

"At  the  time  of  her  purchase  Mrs.  Johnston  had  hoped  to  reside  there 
permanently,  but  the  tragic  death  of  her  son,  Albert  Sidney,  Jr.,  in  the  Ada 
Hancock  disaster,  following  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband  at  Shiloh, 
caused  her  to  sell. 

STEAMER  EXPLODES 

"Among  the  worst  tragedies  in  the  early  annals  of  Los  Angeles,  and  by  far 
the  most  dramatic,  was  the  disaster,  on  April  27,  1862,  to  the  little  steamer, 
Ada  Hancock.  While  on  a  second  trip,  in  San  Pedro  Harbor,  to  transfer  the 
remainder  of  the  passengers  to  the  steamer  Senator,  the  vessel  careened,  ad- 
mitting cold  water  to  the  engine-room  and  exploding  the  boiler  with  such 
force  that  the  boat  was  demolished  to  the  water's  edge.  Fragments  were 
found  on  an  island  a  half-mile  away.  Twenty-six  of  the  fifty-three  passen- 
gers were  killed,  including  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Jr. 

"While  I  was  calling  on  Mrs.  Johnston  to  express  my  sympathy  the  body 
of  her  son  was  brought  in.  Words  cannot  describe  the  pathos  of  the  scene, 
when  she  addressed  the  boy  as  if  he  slept". 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  REVOLUTION 
(From  Stockton,  Calif.,  Weekly  Democrat,  Feb.  3,  1861) 
"General  McDougall,  on  February  2nd,  before  a  group  in  the  Assembly 
chamber,  boldly  asserted  that  Senator  Naismith,  of  Oregon,  had  been  visit- 
ed on  two  different  occasions  during  his  visits  to  San  Francisco,  by  a  group 
of  men  seeking  his  interest  in  a  Pacific  Republic.  They  informed  him  that  a 
plan  had  been  formulated  and  matured  for  its  creation ;  that  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  body  of  men  of  power  and  influence;  that  help  was  expected 
from  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  of  Texas,  and  that  all  was  ready  at 
the  strategic  moment  to  launch  the  new  government". 

PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN'S  SECRET  ENVOY 

By  Jessie  Moore  Loveridge 

(From  Michigan  History  Magazine,  Spring  Number,  1931) 

"In  1857  Orlando  Hurley  Moore  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 

as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  President  Franklin 
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Pierce,  and  was  on  duty  in  Kansas  during  the  political  difficulties  in  organ- 
izing that  Territory  into  a  State  .... 

"Lieutenant  Moore,  when  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  selected  by 
the  Administration  as  the  leader  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  investigate  trouble 
brewing  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  had  proven  himself  a  man  of  exceptional 
executive  ability  and  fine  discernment,  eminently  fitted  to  conduct  such  an 
expedition ;  with  undaunted  courage,  yet  with  extreme  caution  and  consi- 
deration for  others. 

"The  three  States-California,  Oregon  and  Nevada- wanted  to  secede  from 
the  Union  and  establish  a  'Pacific  Republic'. 

"These  States  were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  Government  at  Washing- 
ton at  that  time.  There  were  no  transcontinental  railroads,  no  postal  or  tele- 
graphic communications,  and  there  was  a  vast  intervening  territory  inhab- 
ited mostly  by  hostile  Indians. 

"San  Francisco  was  garrisoned  by  brave  and  loyal  men,  but  commanded 
by  officers  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Confederacy. 

"Apian  was  formed  by  those  sympathizers  to  take  the  Pacific  States  out 
of  the  Union. 

"Lieutenant  Moore,  with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  at  once  to  Benicia, 
California. 

"Benicia  was  the  stronghold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  commanded  by 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  afterward  became  a  Confederate  Gen- 
eral. He  was  even  then  plotting  to  deliver  the  Government  stores  within  his 
Department  over  to  the  Confederacy  .... 

"Arriving  at  Benicia,  they  found  every  official  was  a  sympathizer  with  se- 
cession, and  Lieutenant  Moore  was  obliged  to  study  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Superior  Court  of  California,  in  order  to  execute  legal 
papers  secretly. 

"General  Johnston  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  army  and  the  cabal 
awaited  notice  of  its  acceptance  in  order  to  put  their  plan  into  execution. 
They  were  to  seize  Benicia  Barracks,  then  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Alcatraz 
and  Ford  Point,  but  the  Administration  had  been  advised  by  Lieutenant 
Moore  of  Johnston's  purposes  and  General  Sumner  was  put  on  board  a 
California-bound  steamer,  outside  Sandy  Hook,  so  that  no  one  of  the  trai- 
torous spies  which  swarmed  Washington  should  know  of  the  grand  old 
hero's  departure. 

"General  Sumner  went  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  arrived  at  Benicia 
very  unexpectedly,  on  the  same  mail-steamer  that  brought  General  John- 
ston's acceptance  of  resignation  from  the  United  States  Army. 
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"Within  an  hour  General  Sumner  relieved  General  Johnston  and  assumed 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

"It  was  magnificent  work  that  Lieutenant  Moore  did  for  his  country,  for, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  these  three  States  sent  troops  to  the  front 
that  were  as  loyal  as  any  sent  out  by  the  Northern  States. 

"This  is  a  bit  of  unwritten  history  of  our  country,  for  it  was  a  'Secret  Mis- 
sion' ". 

TRUTH  VS.  FABRICATION 

The  story  of  Lieutenant  Moore's  alleged  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  General  Johnston  and  others  "to  take  California  out  of  the 
Union",  was  told  by  Colonel  Moore,  in  his  declining  years,  long  after  he 
had  earned  and  been  promoted  "for  distinguished  service  in  the  war". 

The  recital  is  in  the  Colonel's  own  hand-writing,  and  is  now  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  California  Historical  Society,  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  placed 
there  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Michigan  History  Magazine,  quoted 
here,  who  was  the  Colonel's  daughter.  How  does  this  treason-charge  against 
General  Johnston  square  with  the  record? 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  War  Department  files,  submitted  by  re- 
quest: 

"ORLANDO  HURLEY  MOORE 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  July  13,  1827;  appointed  from  Michigan  Second 
Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry,  June  27,  1856  .... 

"He  joined  the  6th  Infantry  and  served  therewith  in  Kansas  from  August 
18,  1856  to  May,  1857;  in  Nebraska  and  Utah  to  September,  1858;  arrived 
at  Camp  on  Peavine  Hill,  California,  Oct.  30,  1858;  served  at  Benicia  Bar- 
racks, New  San  Diego,  Alcatraz,  Fort  Bragg  and  Yuma,  to  Dec.  26,  1861; 
then  granted  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice". 

Colonel  Moore  says  that  he  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  "to  investi- 
gate trouble  brewing  on  the  Pacific  Coast",  such  commission  having  been 
authorized  "by  the  Administration". 

Buchanan's  Administration  was  in  power  at  that  time,  1858.  His  "Ad- 
ministration" consisted  of  himself  and  his  cabinet  of  seven  members.  Five 
of  the  seven  were  from  Southern  States;  Cobb,  of  Georgia;  Floyd,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina;  Thompson,  of  Mississippi;  Brown,  of 
Tennessee.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  later  became  a  Confederate  General. 

Such  was  the  "Administration"  which  was  so  fearful  of  the  Southern 
menace  that  it  sent  out  Lieutenant  Moore's  expedition,  "to  break  up  the 
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plot",  the  success  of  which  plot  would,  obviously,  have  delighted  such  a 
group  of  Southern  sympathizers. 

In  1858  there  was,  however,  no  trouble  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  no  subver- 
sive attempt  to  "take  these  three  States  out  of  the  Union.  If  there  had  been 
any  such  plot  "brewing"  at  that  time  the  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Depart- 
ment, General  Wright,  a  Northern  man,  would  not  have  required  the  aid  of 
Lieutenant  Moore  to  suppress  the  enterprise.  And  yet  Colonel  Moore  says 
that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Benicia,  (Oct.  30,  1858)  he  "found  that  the 
troops  were  commanded  by  officers  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  with 
the  Confederacy  .... 

And  that  was  two  and  a  half  years  before  there  was  a  Confederacy. 

Also,  while  the  secret-service  Lieutenant  was  engaged  in  check-mating 
General  Johnston's  plot  to  betray  his  trust  in  California  General  Johnston 
was  in  Utah,  as  Commander  of  the  Utah  Expedition,  authorized  by  the  Bu- 
chanan Administration,  and  for  which  service  Colonel  Johnston  was  pro- 
moted to  Brevet-Brigadier-General. 

Lieutenant  Moore  says  that  he  was  obliged  to  study  law  and  be  admitted 
to  the  bar,  "in  order  to  execute  legal  papers  secretly".  But--- 

The  record  shows  that  Lieutenant  Moore  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  April  4,  1861,  on  motion  of  an  attorney;  this 
only  one  week  before  General  Johnston  resigned  his  commission. 

NO  RECORD  OF  MOORE  EXPEDITION 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Adjutant-General 's  Office,  Washington. 
A.  G.  201 

Moore,  Orlando  H. 
(6-25-36)ORD 

"A  search  of  all  records  on  file  in  this  Department  likely  to  afford  the  in- 
formation desired  has  failed  to  elicit  any  record  of  the  mission  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Lieutenant  Moore. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  T.  CONLEY,  Major-General, 

The  Adjutant  General." 

The  human  mind  is  none  too  dependable  in  the  closing  years  of  a  long 
life.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  singular  tale  penned  by  Colonel 
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Moore,  and  reported  in  good-faith  by  a  loved  one,  was  true  to  him  when 
written.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  the  Michigan  History  Magazine 
to  remove  the  stain  it  has  unintentionally  placed  upon  the  name  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  This  can  easily  and  prudently  be  done  by  obtaining  from 
the  War  Department  the  assurance  that  when  General  Johnston  transferred 
his  command  in  California  to  General  Sumner  his  conduct  of  the  Pacific 
Department  was  found  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  honor. 

JOHNSTON  LIKE  WASHINGTON 

(By  W.P.Johnston) 
"When  General  Leonidas  Polk,  Confederate  Army,  came  home  from  Eu- 
rope he  brought  with  him  a  beautiful  onyx  cameo-the  head  of  Washing- 
ton-which  he  gave  to  General  Johnston.  He  said:  T  could  find  nothing  so 
appropriate  as  a  present  for  you,  for  I  have  never  known  anyone  whose  char- 
acter so  closely  resembled  Washington's  in  all  respects.'  " 

TRUTH  AND  SIMPLICITY 

(By  Captain  George  Price,  late  of  the  Second  California  Cavalry ;  quoted 
from  his  book:  Across  the  Continent  With  the  Fifth  Cavalry'.) 

"General  Johnston  was  esteemed  for  his  truth  and  simplicity,  uniform 
kindness,  strong  sense  of  duty,  clear  and  calm  judgement;  for  his  executive 
ability  and  wide  experience  in  military  affairs". 

LIVED  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  GLORY 

(By  Colonel  Wharton  J.  Green,  of  North  Carolina) 
"Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  great  and  good,  pure-minded  and  humble. 
He  was  a  character  with  few  counterparts  in  ancient  or  modern  story. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  noblest  eulogy  ever  written  consisted  of  two 
words:  '  The  Just' .  All  who  ever  knew  General  Johnston  will  confirm  that  he 
was  entitled  to  that  epithet  of  the  old  Athenian,  and  coupled  with  it,  an- 
other-'The  Generous'. 

"Tallyrand's  saying:  'No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet',  is  true,  in  the  main, 
but  Johnston  would  have  been  a  hero  to  his  very  shadow.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  admired  him  most.  His  peerless,  blameless  life  was  long  enough 
for  glory.  One  hour  more  of  him  in  the  saddle  and  the  Confederate  States 
would  have  taken  their  place  at  the  council-board  of  the  nations". 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN? 
The  Utah  Expedition  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  trail.  While  in  camp, 
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awaiting  a  lull  in  the  devastating  early-season  blizzard,  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  telling  its  readers  something  about  the  leader  of  the 
military  force,  General  Sidney  Johnston: 

Camp  Scott,  Utah,  May  25,  1858 

"The  Times,  New  York,  N.Y. 

"I  called  on  General  Johnston  today.  He  is,  apparently,  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  a  plain,  frank,  whole-hearted  soldier,  equal  to  any  emergency 
and  always  prepared  for  it. 

"In  simple,  honest  directness  of  manner,  coolness  of  purpose  and  prac- 
tical common-sense,  he  reminds  me  of  the  lamented  General  Zachary  Taylor. 

"During  the  time  I  spent  in  his  tent  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  magnetism  which  attracts  to  him  the  respect  and  love  of  his  command. 
I  am  told  that  amid  the  privations  of  Winter  the  men  never  think  of  com- 
plaining of  their  commander,  even  among  themselves,  when  they  see  him 
sharing  equally  with  themselves  the  inconvenience  of  short  rations." 

The  correspondent  of  Harpers  Weekly,  with  the  Expedition,  wrote  this  de- 
scription of  the  expedition's  leader: 

"Col.  Johnston  is  now  in  the  matured  vigor  of  manhood.  He  is  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  strong  and  powerfully  formed,  with  a  grave,  dignified  and 
commanding  presence. 

"His  features  are  strongly  marked,  showing  his  Scottish  lineage,  and  de- 
note great  resolution  and  composure  of  character.  His  complexion,  naturally 
fair,  is  deep  brown  from  exposure.  His  habits  are  abstemious  and  temper- 
ate; no  excess  has  impaired  his  powerful  constitution. 

"Col.  Johnston's  mind  is  clear,  strong  and  well-cultivated.  His  manner  is 
courteous,  but  rather  grave  and  silent. 

"He  has  many  devoted  friends,  but  they  have  been  won  and  secured  by 
the  natural  dignity  and  nobility  of  his  character,  rather  than  by  his  power 
of  address.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and  ardent  temper,  but  his  whole 
bearing  testifies  the  self-control  he  has  acquired.  General  Worth  once  said: 
Johnston  is  the  best  soldier  I  ever  knew'  ". 

Wrote  Col.  J.  W.Avery: 

"General  Johnston  reminds  us  of  the  pictures  of  Washington.  He  is  large 
and  massive  in  figure  and  finely  proportioned.  He  is  six-feet,  two  inches  tall 
and  has  the  flesh  to  give  him  perfect  symmetry. 

"His  face  is  large,  broad  and  high,  and  his  features  are  handsomely 
moulded.  He  is  very  straight  and  carries  himself  with  grace  and  lofty  and 
simple  dignity.  His  whole  appearance  indicates,  in  a  marked  degree,  power, 
decision,  serenity,  thought,  benevolence. 
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"The  Johnston  character  is  entrancing  in  its  pure  nobility-always  the 
same  affable,  courteous,  fatherly  gentleman,  inspiring  the  gravest  reverence, 
winning  the  fondest  regard,  exciting  the  highest  admiration. 

"The  historian  will  dwell  upon  no  character  more  shining,  for  chivalry, 
patriotism  and  sublime  manhood  than  Albert  Sidney  Johnston" 

Colonel  Edward  W.  Mumford,  gifted  Southern  orator,  was  addressing  a 
secessionist  audience  at  Memphis.  Appraising  the  appearance  and  character 
of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  he  said,  in  part: 

"General  Johnston  is  a  square-shouldered,  handsome  man,  whose  neck 
and  head  rest  upon  the  shoulders  with  majestic  grace.  His  compact  jaws  are 
prominent  and  his  attractive  moustache  only  partly  conceals  a  full  and  ex- 
pressive mouth. 

"His  brow  is  high  and  rounded,  the  head  covered  by  light-brown  hair, 
mixed  with  gray,  wavy  and  of  fine  texture. 

"The  General's  eyes  are  deep-set,  heavily  shadowed  by  his  brows,  and 
wonderfully  calm  and  steady.  Under  excitement  they  flash  with  electric 
light,  'melting  in  love;  kindling  in  war'. 

"Tall,  full-chested  and  muscular,  his  jaws  terminate  in  a  chin  slightly 
square.  The  humblest  person  is  immediately  at  ease  in  his  presence. 

"His  conversation  is  grave,  measured  and  thoughtful,  revealing  a  desire 
to  use  only  the  words  which  express  his  exact  meaning.  Socially,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  men.  His  knowledge  of  men  and  events  is  exten- 
sive and  varied.  He  possesses  a  fund  of  rich  humor  which  frequently  spar- 
kles into  diamond-pointed  wit.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  intellect 
is  an  intense  perception  of  circumstances;  a  power  of  analysis  which  no 
complication  of  facts  can  baffle;  a  logical  accuracy  of  thought  which  cor- 
rectly estimates  forces  and  values.  He  is  a  past-master  of  the  uses  of  these 
faculties,  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  In  counsel  he  is  great- 
in  action  greater  still. 

"General  Johnston's  piety  is  a  principle,  deep  and  sincere.  Once,  when  we 
had  been  at  work  until  after  mid-night,  he  proposed  that  we  adjourn  to  his 
bed-room,  'drink  a  glass  of  water,  say  our  prayers  and  go  to  bed  and  sleep'. 
When  I  said  that  I  would  drink  some  water  but  was  not  good  at  praying  he 
bent  on  me  a  look  of  almost  paternal  tenderness  and  said,  solemnly: 

'  T  never  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow  at  night  without  thanking  God 
for  His  protecting  care,  and  invoking  His  guidance  in  future'  ". 

Col.  Thomas  F.  McKinney,  the  Robert  Morris  of  the  Texas  Revolution, 
said: 

"In  his  action,  General  Johnston  was  always  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
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purity,  excellence  and  high  moral  tone,  possessing  more  good  qualities,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  than  any  man  we  have  ever  known". 

SCORNS  ASSASSIN'S  KNIFE 
(By  Colonel  E.  W.  Mumford,  Confederate  Army) 

"While  we  were  at  Bowling  Green  a  man  claiming  to  be  from  Nashville 
came  to  headquarters  and  inquired  for  me.  He  said  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
had  told  him  to  interview  me,  as  he  had  a  matter  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate. I  presented  him  to  General  Johnston,  who  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the 
man  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  had  the  Southern  cause  at  heart, 
above  everything  else;  that  he  believed  Andrew  Johnson  (Vice  President, 
of  the  United  States)  was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  we  had  in  Tennessee, 
if  not  in  the  whole  South,  and  that  his  death  would  be  a  public  benefit.  He 
said  he  knew  where  Johnson  was,  in  Southeastern  Kentucky,  and  that  he 
could  easily  be  disposed  of  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  General  Johnston 
rose  and  said  to  the  scoundrel : 

'  'Sir,  the  Government  which  I  serve  meets  its  enemies  in  open  warfare. 
It  scorns  alike  the  assassin's  knife  and  the  debased  scoundrel  who  would 
suggest  its  use.' 

"There  was  a  vacant  chair  immediately  in  that  room,  the  General  remark- 
ing: 'That  scoundrel  would  have  me  bribe  him  to  assassinate  Andrew  John- 
son' ". 

A  SON'S  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  FATHER 
(By  Prof.  William  Preston  Johnston) 

"In  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  long  life  he  participated  in  many  import- 
ant and  memorable  events,  and  in  some  of  them  he  acted  the  chief  and  most 
conspicuous  part.  In  all  of  them  his  countrymen  accounted  him  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  civic  and  military  virtues. 

"General  Johnston's  appearance  was  commanding  and  attractive.  In 
some  respects  the  bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  the  best  likeness  of  him. 
His  complexion  was  clear,  the  chin  delicate  and  handsome,  the  teeth  white 
and  regular  and  the  mouth  square  and  firm. 

"Brown  hair  covered  a  noble  head,  and  from  under  heavy  eye-brows  his 
deep-set,  clear,  steady  eyes  were  sky-blue,  but  in  excitement  they  flashed  to 
a  steel-grey.  They  exerted  a  wonderful  power  over  men. 

"The  General  was  six  feet,  one  inch  in  height  and  he  weighed  about  180 
pounds.  He  was  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  broad  shoulders  and  massive 
chest.  His  bearing  was  essentially  military,  and  his  movements  easy  and 
firm. 
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"In  his  action  he  evinced  vigor  and  decision;  in  his  manner  a  winning 
frankness  and  kindness,  and  in  his  whole  thought  and  life  a  simplicity  and 
directness  that  were  generally  irresistible. 

"General  Johnston  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  enthusiastic  and  ard- 
ent temperament,  but  to  this  was  joined  a  solidity  of  judgment  and  a  power 
of  self-control;  hence  it  was  only  displayed  in  resolutions  and  actions  re- 
quiring uncommon  loftiness  of  soul. 

"He  possessed  a  self-contained  dignity  and  reserve  of  power  that  sub- 
jected affections,  will  and  passions  to  the  performance  of  duty.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  swerve  from  a  line  of  conduct  he  had  marked  out,  because  his 
opinions  were  formed  after  due  deliberation.  It  was  often  said  that  he  was 
never  taken  by  surprise,  or  unable  to  come  to  a  quick  decision.  His  explana- 
tion was  that  what  was  called  his  presence  of  mind  was  merely  putting  into 
action  conduct  previously  determined. 

"To  General  Johnston  glory  held  no  attraction;  his  was  the  ambition  to 
do,  not  to  be  seen.  Results  he  left  to  themselves,  ii  only  he  could  do  his 
duty.  All  this  came  from  his  love  of  truth,  which  was  with  him  a  passion.  He 
observed  this  principle  at  all  times.  Therefore,  though  perceiving  that  suc- 
cess is  the  world's  standard  of  merit,  he  could  square  his  acts  by  another 
standard. 

"The  General's  life  and  character  were  consistent  and  complete  in  their 
rounded  fullness.  With  small  share  of  wealth,  patronage  or  political  aid,  he 
filled  a  large  sphere  by  mere  moral  and  intellectual  force.  His  clearness  and 
mental  vision  and  steadiness  of  purpose  enabled  the  General  to  govern  his 
life  by  a  few  simple  general  principles,  and  he  wished  for  those  he  loved  that 
their  lives,  also,  should  accord  with  the  fixed  standards  of  right. 

"General  Johnston  was  singularly  tolerant  of  others'  mistakes,  although 
holding  himself  to  severity  of  principle  and  correctness  of  conduct.  He  was 
not  only  a  tender  father,  but  a  wise  counsellor  and  safe  friend.  His  whole  con- 
duct was  marked  by  kindness,  confidence  and  unselfish  devotion.  He  was 
gentle  to  women  and  children,  tender  to  the  weak  and  suffering,  just  and 
magnanimous  to  equals  and  rivals,  gracious  to  subordinates  and  depend- 
ents, respectful  to  superiors. 

"General  Johnston  bore  private  griefs  and  public  criticism  with  fortitude 
and  patience,  even  serenity.  His  nature,  his  education,  his  philosophy  and 
his  religion,  had  so  finely  tempered  his  soul  that  he  had  in  him  no  fear,  ex- 
cept of  doing  wrong. 

"My  father  was  more  of  a  thinker  than  a  reader,  yet  he  always  had  some 
book  in  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  His  habit  was  to  read  slowly, 
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weighing  the  subject-matter  as  he  went  along,  and  reflecting  on  it  afterward. 
His  chief  literary  delight  was  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  whose  veracity 
impressed  him.  He  pointed  out  the  care  with  which  the  old  historian  dis- 
criminated between  what  he  saw,  what  he  heard,  and  what  he  surmised,  or 
inferred. 

"Although  frank  when  frankness  was  called  for,  General  Johnston  had  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  proud  reserve  that  prevented  him  from  revealing 
intimate  details  of  his  private  sorrows.  He  accepted  with  stocism  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  mistakes  and  the  hard  decrees  of  a  seemingly  inexor- 
able destiny.  It  is  proof  of  his  sweetness  of  temper  and  the  strength  of  his 
principles  that  he  came  out  of  every  trial  with  a  nature  enlarged  and  enobled. 

"The  General's  religion  was  one  of  thankfulness,  endurance  and  self- 
restraint.  It  was  alike  his  instinct  and  his  philosophy  to  offer  a  cheerful  front 
to  whatever  ills  befell  him.  When  the  blasts  of  penury  and  disappointment 
blew  chill,  he  drew  his  mantle  around  a  wounded  breast  and  lifted  his  brow 
a  little  higher  toward  the  sunlight.  He  spoke  little  about  his  inner  life,  but 
once  he  told  me  that  a  minister  had  been  urging  upon  him  the  benefits  of 
prayer,  and  added:  "I  did  not  think  I  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep  without 
prayer.  I  think  that  I  cannot  thank  God  enough  for  His  goodness  to  me. 
Beyond  that  thanksgiving  I  almost  dread  to  go;  His  care  is  so  great  that  I 
do  not  know  how  to  ask  Him  for  anything  better  for  me  and  mine  than  that 
His  will  be  done". 

"Albert  Sidney  Johnston  won  power,  rank  and  applause  without  tarnish 
to  his  modesty  or  simplicity.  He  suffered  much  in  mind,  body  and  estate 
without  complaint;  not  only  in  patience,  but  in  silence.  Like  some  great 
tree,  which  finds  in  earth  and  air,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  nourishment  for 
its  growth,  he  drew  sweetness  and  strength  from  every  element  of  nature, 
and  from  every  dispensation  of  Providence. 

"Rejecting  patronage,  standing  on  merit  alone,  inflexible  in  right  and  de- 
voted to  duty,  a  whole  people  regarded  him  as  an  able  leader,  a  splendid 
soldier,  a  great  general,  and  an  upright  man.  Millions  wept  for  him  when  he 
fell.  The  ablest  and  best  wrote  for  him  the  proud  epitaph  that  on  his  arms 
rested  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  State.  He  stood  apart,  with  an  individu- 
ality so  marked  that  Marcus  Aurelius  might  have  welcomed  him  as  a  brother- 
stoic,  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard  as  a  knightly  peer. 

"This  man  won  the  crown  for  which  he  strove,  the  appreciation  of  the 
wise  and  good.  Who,  then,  will  say  that  he  did  not  achieve  success?  He  was 
a  man  to  be  loved,  to  be  revered,  and  to  be  emulated  .... 

"It  cannot  be  well  that  such  a  figure  should  pass  into  utter  oblivion." 
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DESTINY'S    SOLDIER 


PART    FOUR 


SUPPLEMENT 


"TEXAS  SHALL  BE  FREE" 
Stephen  F.  Austin's  Epoch-Marking  Address  Appealing  to  the  People  of 
the  United  States  For  Support  in  the  Struggle  For  the  Independence  of 
Texas.  Delivered  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
March  7th,  1836. 


Mr.  Austin  Spoke  As  Follows : 

It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  gratitude  that  I  appear  before 
this  enlightened  audience,  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  as  I  do  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Texas,  for  the  kind  and  generous  sympathy  they  have 
manifested  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  that  struggling  country ;  and  to  make  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  explanatory  of  the  contest  in  which  Texas  is  en- 
gaged with  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  public  has  been  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers, 
that  war  exists  between  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  present  Government  of 
Mexico.  There  are,  however,  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  con- 
test, its  origin,  its  principles  and  objects  which,  perhaps,  are  not  so  gener- 
ally known,  and  are  indispensable  to  a  full  and  proper  elucidation  of  this 
subject. 

When  a  people  consider  themselves  compelled  by  circumstances  or  by 
oppression,  to  appeal  to  arms  and  resort  to  their  natural  rights,  they 
necessarily  submit  their  cause  to  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The 
people  of  Texas,  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  fearlessly  and  cheer- 
fully appeal  to  this  tribunal.  In  doing  this  the  first  step  is  to  show,  as  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  by  a  succinct  statement  of  facts,  that  our  cause  is  just 
and  is  the  cause  of  light  and  liberty  :-the  same  holy  cause  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  bled:-the  same  that  has  an  advocate  in  the  bosom  of 
every  freeman,  no  matter  in  what  country,  or  by  what  people  it  may  be  con- 
tended for. 

But  a  few  years  back  Texas  was  a  wilderness,  the  home  of  the  uncivilized 
and  wandering  Comanche  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  who  waged  a  con- 
stant and  ruinous  warfare  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  These  settlements 
at  that  time  were  limited  to  the  small  towns  of  Bexar  (commonly  called  San 
Antonio)  and  Goliad,  situated  on  the  Western  limits.  The  incursions  of  the 
Indians  also  extended  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  and  desolated  that 
part  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  restrain  these  savages  and  bring  them  into  subjection,  the 
Government  opened  Texas  for  settlement.  Foreign  emigrants  were  invited 
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and  called  to  that  country.  American  enterprise  accepted  the  invitation  and 
promptly  responded  to  the  call.  The  first  colony  of  foreigners  (Americans) 
ever  settled  in  Texas  was  by  myself.  It  was  commenced  in  1821  under  a  per- 
mission to  my  father,  Moses  Austin,  from  the  Spanish  Government  pre- 
vious to  the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  has  succeeded  by  surmounting 
those  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to  all  new  and  wilderness  countries 
infested  with  hostile  Indians.  These  difficulties  were  many  and  at  times  ap- 
palling, and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Western 
country,  who  have  passed  through  similar  scenes. 

The  question  here  naturally  occurs,  what  inducements,  what  prospects, 
what  hopes  could  have  stimulated  us,  the  pioneers  and  settlers  of  Texas,  to 
remove  from  the  midst  of  civilized  society,  to  expatriate  ourselves  from  this 
land  of  liberty,  from  this  our  native  country,  endeared  to  us  as  it  was,  and 
still  is,  and  ever  will  be,  by  the  ties  of  nativity,  the  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood and  youth  and  local  attachments,  of  friendship  and  relationship?  Can 
it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  severed  all  these  ties — the  ties  of  nature 
and  of  education,  and  went  to  Texas  to  grapple  with  the  wilderness  and 
with  savage  foes,  merely  from  a  spirit  of  wild  and  visionary  adventure,  with- 
out guarantees  of  protection  for  our  persons  and  property  and  political 
rights?  No,  it  cannot  be  believed.  No  American,  no  Englishman,  no  one  of 
any  nation  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  which  we  belong- 
a  race  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  wherever  it  has  appeared  has  been 
marked  by  a  jealous  and  tenacious  watchfulness  of  its  liberties,  and  by  a 
cautious  and  calculating  view  of  the  probable  events  of  the  future-no  one 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  this  race  can  or  will  believe  that  we  removed  to 
Texas  without  such  guarantees,  as  free  born  and  enterprising  men  expect 
and  require. 

The  fact  is  we  had  such  guarantees;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Government 
bound  itself  to  protect  us  by  the  mere  act  of  admitting  us  as  citizens,  on  the 
general  and  long  established  principle,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  that  protection 
and  allegiance  are  reciprocal-a  principle  which  in  this  enlightened  age  has 
been  extended  much  further;  for  its  received  interpretation  now  is,  that  the 
object  of  government  is  the  well-being,  security  and  happiness  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  allegiance  ceases  whenever  it  is  not  clear,  evident  and  pal- 
pable, that  this  object  is  in  no  respect  effected. 

But  besides  this  general  guarantee,  we  had  others  of  a  special,  definite  and 
positive  character-the  colonization  laws  of  1823,  '24  and  '25,  inviting  emi- 
grants generally  to  that  country,  specially  guaranteed  protection  for  person 
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and  property,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

When  the  federal  system  and  constitution  were  adopted  in  1824,  and  the 
former  provinces  became  states,  Texas,  by  her  representative  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Congress,  exercised  all  the  right  which  was  claimed  and  exercised 
by  all  the  provinces,  of  retaining  within  her  own  control,  the  rights  and 
powers  which  appertained  to  her  as  one  of  the  unities  or  distinct  societies, 
which  were  confederated  together  to  form  the  federal  republic  of  Mexico. 
But  not  possessing  at  that  time  sufficient  population  to  become  a  State  by 
herself,  she  was  with  her  own  consent  united  provisionally  with  Coahula,  a 
neighboring  province,  or  society,  to  form  the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas, 
"until  Texas  possessed  the  necessary  elements  to  prove  a  separate  State  of  her- 
self \  I  quote  the  words  of  the  constitutional  or  organic  act  passed  by  the 
Constituent  Congress  of  Mexico  on  the  7th  of  May,  1824,  which  establishes 
the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas.  This  law,  and  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Mexican  federal  compact  was  formed,  gave  to  Texas  a  specific  political  ex- 
istence, and  vested  in  her  inhabitants  the  special  and  well-defined  rights  of 
self-government  as  a  State  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  so  soon  as  she 
"possessed  the  necessary  elements".  Texas  consented  to  the  provisional  union 
with  Coahula  on  the  faith  of  this  guarantee.  It  was  therefore  a  solemn  com- 
pact, which  neither  the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas  nor  the  government  of 
Mexico  can  change  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Texas. 

In  1833  the  people  of  Texas,  after  a  full  examination  of  their  people  and 
resources,  and  of  the  law  and  constitution,  decided,  in  a  general  convention 
elected  for  the  purpose,  that  the  period  had  arrived  contemplated  by  said 
law  and  compact  of  May  7th,  1824,  and  that  the  country  possessed  the  nec- 
essary elements  to  form  a  State  separate  from  Coahula.  A  respectful  and 
humble  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  this  convention  addressed  to 
the  general  Congress  of  Mexico  praying  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Mexican  confederation  as  a  State.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  approinted  by 
the  convention  the  commissioner  or  agent  of  Texas  to  take  this  petition  to 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  present  it  to  the  Government.  I  discharged  this 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  feeble  abilities,  and,  as  I  believed,  in  a  respect- 
ful manner.  Many  months  passed  and  nothing  was  done  with  the  peti- 
tion, except  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  where  it  slept  and  was 
likely  to  sleep.  I  finally  urged  the  just  and  constitutional  claims  of  Texas  to 
become  a  State  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  as  I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  do;  representing  also  the  necessity  and  good  policy  of  this  measure, 
owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  local  good  of  any  kind,  the  absolute  want 
of  a  judiciary,  the  evident  impossibility  of  being  governed  any  longer  by 
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Coahula,  (for  three-fourths  of  the  legislature  were  from  there)  and  the  con- 
sequent anarchy  and  discontent  that  existed  in  Texas.  It  was  my  misfortune 
to  offend  the  high  authority  of  the  nation-my  frank  and  honest  exposition 
of  the  truth  was  construed  into  threats. 

At  this  time  (September  and  October,  1833)  a  revolution  was  raging  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. I  despaired  of  obtaining  any  thing,  and  wrote  to  Texas,  recommending 
to  the  people  there  to  organize  as  a  State  de  facto,  without  waiting  any 
longer.  The  letter  may  have  been  imprudent,  as  respects  the  injury  it  might 
do  me  personally,  but  how  far  it  was  criminal  or  treasonable,  considering 
the  revolutionary  state  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  peculiar  claims  and  nec- 
essities of  Texas,  impartial  men  must  decide.  This  letter  found  its  way  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  (where  it  was  directed)  to  the  government.  I  was  ar- 
rested at  Saltillo,  200  leagues  from  Mexico,  on  my  way  home,  taken  back 
to  that  city  and  imprisoned  one  year,  three  months  of  the  time  in  solitary 
confinement,  without  books  or  writing  materials,  in  a  dark  dungeon  of  the 
former  Inquisition  prison.  At  the  close  of  the  year  I  was  released  from  con- 
finement, but  detained  six  months  in  the  city  on  heavy  bail.  It  was  nine 
months  after  my  arrest  before  I  was  officially  informed  of  the  charges 
against  me,  or  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them.  The  constitutional  requisites 
were  violated,  the  people  of  Texas  were  outraged  by  this  treatment  of  their 
commissioner,  and  their  respectful,  humble  and  just  petition  was  disre- 
garded. 

These  acts  of  the  Mexican  government,  taken  into  consideration  with 
many  others  and  with  the  general  revolutionary  situation  of  the  interior  of 
the  republic,  and  the  absolute  want  of  local  government  in  Texas,  would 
have  justified  the  people  of  Texas  in  organizing  themselves  as  a  State  of  the 
Mexican  confederation,  and  if  attacked  in  so  doing  in  separating  from  Mex- 
ico. They  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  this,  because  such  acts  were 
unjust,  ruinous  and  oppressive,  and  because  self-preservation  required  a  lo- 
cal government  in  Texas  suited  to  the  situation  and  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Our  forefathers  in  '76  flew  to  arms 
for  much  less.  They  resisted  a  principle,  "the  theory  of  oppression",  but  in  our 
case  it  was  the  reality-it  was  a  denial  of  justice  and  our  guaranteed  rights- 
it  was  oppression  itself. 

Texas,  however,  even  under  these  aggravated  circumstances,  remained 
quiet.  The  constitution,  although  outraged  by  the  sport  of  faction  and  rev- 
olution, still  existed  in  name,  and  the  people  of  Texas  still  looked  to  it  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  sustained  and  executed,  and  the  vested  rights  of 
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Texas  respected.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  hope  was  defeated  by 
the  total  prostration  of  the  constitution,  the  destruction  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, and  the  dissolution  of  the  federal  compact. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mexico  has  been  in  constant  revolutions  and  con- 
fusion, with  only  a  few  short  intervals,  ever  since  its  separation  from  Spain 
in  1821.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratical  party  to  oppose  republicanism,  over- 
turn the  federal  system  and  constitution,  and  establish  a  monarchy  or  a 
consolidated  government  of  some  kind. 

In  1834,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  heretofore 
was  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  republican  party  and  system,  became 
the  head  and  leader  of  his  former  antagonists-the  aristocratic  and  church 
party.  With  this  accession  and  strength  this  party  triumphed.  The  consti- 
tutional general  Congress  of  1834,  which  was  decidedly  republican  and  fed- 
eral, was  dissolved  in  May  of  that  year  by  a  military  order  of  the  President 
before  its  constitutional  term  had  expired.  The  council  of  government,  com- 
posed of  half  the  Senate  which,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  ought  to  have 
been  installed  the  day  after  closing  the  session  of  Congress,  was  also  dis- 
solved ;  and  a  new  and  unconstitutional  Congress  was  convened  by  another 
military  order  of  the  President.  This  Congress  met  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835.  It  was  decidedly  aristocratic,  ecclesiastical  and  central  in  its  politics. 
A  number  of  petitions  were  presented  to  it  from  several  towns  and  villages, 
praying  that  it  would  change  the  federal  form  of  government  and  establish 
a  central  form.  These  petitions  were  all  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and 
were  called  "pronunciamzentos,"  or  pronouncements  for  centralism.  They 
were  formed  by  partial  and  revolutionary  meetings  gotten  up  by  the  mili- 
tary and  priests.  Petitions  in  favor  of  the  federal  system  and  constitution, 
and  protests  against  such  revolutionary  measures,  were  also  sent  in  by  the 
people  and  by  some  of  the  State  Legislatures,  who  still  retained  firmness  to 
express  their  opinions.  The  latter  were  disregarded  and  their  authors  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned.  The  former  were  considered  sufficient  to  invest  Con- 
gress with  plenary  powers.  It,  accordingly,  by  a  decree,  deposed  the  consti- 
tutional Vice  President,  Gomez  Farias,  who  was  a  leading  federalist,  with- 
out any  impeachment  or  trial,  or  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  elected  an- 
other of  their  own  party,  General  Barragan,  in  his  place.  By  another  decree 
it  united  the  Senate  with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  one  chamber,  and 
thus  constituted,  it  declared  itself  invested  with  full  powers  as  a  national 
convention.  In  accordance  with  these  usurped  powers,  it  proceeded  to  annul 
the  federal  constitution  and  system,  and  to  establish  a  central  or  consoli- 
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dated  government.  How  far  it  has  progressed  in  the  details  of  this  new  sys- 
tem is  unknown  to  us.  The  decree  of  the  3rd  of  October  last,  which  fixes 
the  outlines  of  the  new  government,  is  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
federal  system  and  compact  is  dissolved  and  centralism  established.  This  de- 
cree is  as  follows,  translated : 

Office  of  the  First  Secretary 
of  State,  Interior  Department. 

His  Excellency,  the  President  pro  tern  of  the  Mexican  United  States 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic.  Know  ye,  that  the  General  Con- 
gress has  decreed  the  following : 

Art.  I.  The  present  Congress  of  the  States  shall  continue,  notwith- 
standing the  time  fixed  by  the  Constitution  may  have  expired ;  but 
shall  be  dependent  for  their  continuance  in  the  exercise  of  their  attri- 
butes upon  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation. 

Art.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  immediately  cease  to  exercise  their  leg- 
islative functions;  but  before  dissolving  (and  those  which  may  be  in 
recess  meeting  for  the  purpose)  they  shall  appoint  a  department  coun- 
cil, composed  for  the  present  of  five  individuals,  chosen  either  with- 
in or  without  their  own  body,  to  act  as  a  council  to  the  governor;  and 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  they  shall  propose  to  the  supreme 
general  government  three  persons,  possessing  the  qualifications  hith- 
erto required ;  and  until  an  appointment  be  made,  the  gubernatorial 
powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  first  on  the  list,  who  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastic. 

Art.  3.  In  those  States  where  the  Legislature  cannot  be  assembled 
within  eight  days,  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  capital  shall  act  in  its 
place,  only  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  five  individuals  of  the 
department  council. 

Art.  4.  All  the  judges  and  tribunals  of  the  States,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  shall  continue  as  hitherto,  until  the  organic  law  rel- 
ative to  this  branch  be  formed.  The  responsibilities  of  the  function- 
aries which  could  only  be  investigated  before  Congress,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  and  concluded  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation. 

Art.  5.  All  of  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  State  shall  also  continue 
for  the  present.  (The  places  which  are  vacant  or  which  may  be  vaca- 
ted, are  not  to  be  filled,  nor  the  offices,  revenues  and  branches  under 
their  charge.) 

The  ayuntamientos  are  the  municipal  bodies,  or  corporations  of 
cities,  and  are  similar  to  the  mayor  and  council,  or  corporations  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  To  explain  by  a  comparison  the  uncon- 
stitutional power  vested  by  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  October  in  the 
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ayuntamientos,  or  corporations  of  capitals  of  the  States,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  a  similar  decree  to  this  one  of  the  3rd  of  October,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  was  not  in  session  and  could  not  be  convened,  and  that 
the  corporation,  or  municipal  authority  of  Frankfort,  acting  in  the 
name  and  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  State,  was  to  nominate 
five  persons  to  compose  the  department  council  of  Kentucky,  which 
by  such  a  decree  as  this  one  of  3rd  October,  would  be  converted  from 
a  State  into  a  department  of  the  consolidated  government,  like 
the  departments  of  France,  remain  subject  to  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  supreme  government  of  the  nation,  by  means  of  their  respective 
governors".  — City  of  Mexico,  Oct.  3rd,  1835. 

Manuel  Dias  de  Bonilla,  Secretary  of  State. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Republic  under  the  federal  system  and  constitution  of 
1821,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  constitution  is  copied,  as  to  its 
general  principles,  from  that  of  the  United  States.  The  general  Congress  had 
the  same  organization  and  was  elected  in  the  same  manner.  A  Senate  elected 
by  the  State  Legislatures  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
elected  for  four  years  and  removable  only  by  impeachment  and  trial,  The 
mode  of  amending  the  constitution  was  clearly  fixed.  The  powers  of  the 
States  were  the  same  in  substance  as  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  instances  greater.  During  the  recess  of  Congress,  half  of  the  Senate 
formed  the  council  of  government. 

By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  and  then  supposing  the  case  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  of  these  United  States  were  to  do  what  the  President  and 
Congress  of  Mexico  have  done,  and  that  one  of  the  States  was  to  resist  and 
insist  on  sustaining  the  federal  constitution  and  state  rights,  and  a  parallel 
case  would  be  presented  of  the  present  contest  between  Texas  and  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Mexico. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  will  present  an  extract  from  a  re- 
port made  by  me  to  the  provisional  government  of  Texas  on  the  30th  of 
November  last,  communicating  the  said  decree  of  the  3rd  October: 

That  every  people  have  the  right  to  change  their  government  is  un- 
questionable, but  it  is  equally  certain  and  true  that  this  change,  to  be 
morally  or  politically  obligatory,  must  be  effected  by  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  community,  and  by  legal  and  constitutional  means ;  for 
otherwise,  the  stability  of  governments  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  fortunate  revolutionists  of  violence  or 
faction. 
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Admitting,  therefore,  that  a  central  and  despotic,  or  strong  govern- 
ment, is  best  adapted  to  the  education  and  habits  of  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  people,  and  that  they  wish  it;  this  does  not  and  cannot  give 
to  them  the  right  to  dictate,  by  unconstitutional  means  and  force,  to 
the  other  portion  who  have  equal  rights,  and  differ  in  opinion. 

Had  the  change  been  effected  by  constitutional  means,  or  had  a  na- 
tional convention  been  convened,  and  every  member  of  the  confed- 
eracy been  fairly  represented,  and  a  majority  agreed  to  the  change,  it 
would  have  placed  the  matter  on  different  ground ;  but  even  then  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  admit  the  principle,  that  a  majority  have  the 
right  to  destroy  the  minority,  for  the  reason  that  self-preservation  is 
superior  to  all  political  obligations.  That  such  a  government  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  before  mentioned  decree  of  the  3rd  October,  would 
destroy  the  people  of  Texas,  must  be  evident  to  all,  when  they  con- 
template its  geographical  situation,  so  remote  from  the  contemplated 
center  of  legislation  and  power;  populated  as  it  is  by  a  people  who 
are  so  different  in  education,  habits,  customs,  language  and  local 
wants,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  especially  when  a  portion 
of  the  central  party  have  manifested  violent  religious  and  other  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  against  them.  But  no  national  convention  was 
convened,  and  the  constitution  has  been  and  now  is  violated  and  dis- 
regarded. The  constitutional  authorities  of  the  State  of  Coahula  and 
Texas  solemnly  protested  against  the  change  of  government,  for 
which  act  they  were  driven  by  military  force  from  office  and  impris- 
oned. The  people  of  Texas  protest  against  it,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
for  which  they  have  been  declared  rebels  by  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico. 

However  necessary  then,  the  basis  established  by  the  decree  of  the 
3rd  of  October,  may  be  to  prevent  civil  wars  and  anarchy  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Texas.  This  view  presents  the  whole 
subject  to  the  people.  If  they  submit  to  force  and  unconstitutional  de- 
struction of  the  social  compact,  which  they  have  sworn  to  support, 
they  violate  their  oaths.  If  they  submit  to  be  tamely  destroyed,  they 
disregard  their  duty  to  themselves,  and  violate  the  first  law  which 
God  stamped  on  the  heart  of  man,  civilized  or  savage,  which  is  the 
law  of  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas,  of  1835,  which  made 
this  protest,  was  dissolved  by  a  military  force  acting  under  the  orders  of 
General  Cos,  and  the  Governor,  Don  Augustin  Viesa,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  several  members  of  the  Legislature  were  imprisoned.  Col.  Benjamin  R. 
Milam,  who  fell  at  San  Antonio  de  Baxar,  and  several  other  Texans  were  at 
Moncova,  the  capital  of  the  State,  when  those  events  took  place-they  took 
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a  decided  stand  in  support  of  the  State  authorities  and  the  constitution.  Mi- 
lan was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  Governor,  and  others  escaped  to  Austin's 
colony,  and  the  local  authorities  were  commanded  by  a  military  order  from 
General  Cos  to  deliver  them  up  to  him.  This  order  was  not  obeyed,  of 
course;  it  was  the  precurser  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  General  in  Oc- 
tober. The  decree  of  the  3rd  October,  therefore,  if  carried  into  effect,  evi- 
dently leaves  no  remedy  for  Texas  but  resistance,  secession  from  Mexico 
and  a  direct  resort  to  natural  rights". 

These  revolutionary  measures  of  the  party  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  were  resisted  by  the  people  in  the  States  of  Pueblo,  Oxaco, 
Jalisco,  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  nation.  The  State  of  Zacatecas 
took  up  arms,  but  its  efforts  were  crushed  by  an  army  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Santa  Anna  in  person,  and  the  people  of  that  State  were  dis- 
armed and  subjected  to  military  government.  In  October  last  a  military  force 
was  sent  to  Texas  under  General  Cos  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  measures,  as  has  been  done  in  Zacatecas 
and  other  parts  of  the  nation.  This  act  roused  the  people  of  Texas  and  war 
commenced. 

Without  exhausting  patience  by  a  detail  of  numerous  other  vexations, 
circumstances  and  violations  of  our  rights,  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  on 
this  point  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  federal  social  compact  of  Mexico  is 
dissolved ;  that  we  have  just  and  sufficient  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
revolutionary  government  which  has  been  established ;  that  we  have  fore- 
borne  until  the  cup  was  full  to  overflowing ;  and  that  further  forebearance 
or  submission  on  our  part  would  have  been  both  ruinous  and  degrading; 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  to  ourselves,  to  our  poster- 
ity, and  to  the  free  blood  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  fills  our  veins,  to  insist 
and  proclaim  war  against  such  acts  of  usurpation  and  oppression. 

The  justice  of  our  cause  being  clearly  shown,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  mind  is, 
what  are  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Texas? 

To  this  we  reply  that  our  object  is  freedom-civil  and  religious  freedom- 
emancipation  from  that  government  and  that  people  who,  after  fifteen  years 
experiment  since  they  have  been  separated  from  Spain,  have  shown  that 
they  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  that  all  hopes  of  anything  like 
stability  or  rational  liberty  in  their  political  institutions-at  least  for  many 
years-are  vain  and  fallacious. 

This  object  to  obtain  by  a  total  separation  from  Mexico  as  an  indepen- 
dent community-a  new  republic-or  by  becoming  a  State  of  the  United 
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States.  Texas  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  been  a  State  of  the  Mexican 
confederation  and  she  made  every  constitutional  effort  in  her  power  to  be- 
come one.  But  that  is  no  longer  practicable,  for  that  confederation  no  long- 
er exists.  One  of  the  two  alternatives  above-mentioned,  therefore,  is  the 
only  recourse  the  revolutionary  government  of  Mexico  has  left  her.  Either 
will  secure  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  Texas,  for  either  will  secure  to  us 
the  right  of  self-government  over  a  country  which  we  have  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness,  and  conquered  without  any  aid  or  protection  whatever  from 
the  Mexican  government  (for  we  never  received  any)  and  which  is  already 
ours.  Ours  by  every  principle  by  which  original  title  to  countries  are,  and 
ever  have  been  founded.  We  have  explored  and  pioneered  it,  developed  its 
resources,  made  it  known  to  the  world  and  given  it  a  high  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing value.  The  federal  republic  of  Mexico  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
participate  generally  in  this  value,  but  it  had  not  and  cannot  have  any  others ; 
and  this  one  has  evidently  been  forfeited  and  destroyed  by  unconstitutional 
acts  and  usurpation,  and  by  the  total  dissolution  of  the  social  compact. 
Consequently  the  true  and  legal  owners  of  Texas,  the  only  legitimate  sov- 
ereigns of  that  country,  are  the  people  of  Texas. 

It  is  also  asked,  what  is  the  present  situation  of  Texas  and  what  are  our  resources 
to  effect  our  objects  and  defend  our  rights? 

The  present  position  of  Texas  is  an  absolute  Declaration  of  Independence- 
a  total  separation  from  Mexico.  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  7th  of 
November  last.  It  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and  other  military 
chieftains  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  federal  institutions 
of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between 
Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  now  the 
good  people  of  Texas,  availing  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
SOLEMNLY  DECLARE. 

1st.  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  encrouchment  of  military  despots, 
and  in  defense  of  the  republican  principles  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  Mexico  of  1824. 

2nd.  That  Texas  is  no  longer  civilly  or  morally  bound  by  the  com- 
pact of  Union;  yet  stimulated  by  the  generosity  and  sympathy  com- 
mon to  a  free  people,  they  offer  their  support  and  assistance  to  such 
of  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  as  will  take  up  arms 
against  the  military  despotism. 

3rd.  That  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  present  authorities  of 
the  nominal  Mexican  Republic  have  the  right  to  govern  within  the 
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limits  of  Texas. 

4th.  That  they  will  not  cease  to  carry  on  war  against  the  said  author- 
ities, whilst  their  troops  are  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 

5th.  That  they  hold  it  to  be  their  right,  during  the  disorganization 
of  the  federal  system  and  the  reign  of  despotism,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  to  establish  an  independent  government,  or  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  protect  their  rights  and 
liberties ;  but  they  will  continue  faithful  to  Mexican  government  so 
long  as  that  nation  is  governed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  that  were 
framed  for  the  government  of  the  political  association. 

6th.  That  Texas  is  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  her  armies,  now  in 
the  field. 

7th.  That  the  public  faith  of  Texas  is  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
any  debts  contracted  by  her  agents. 

8th.  That  she  will  reward  by  donation  of  land  all  who  volunteer 
their  services  in  her  present  struggle,  and  receive  them  as  citizens. 

These  declarations  we  solemnly  avow  to  the  world,  and  call  God  to 
witness  their  truth  and  sincerity,  and  invoke  defeat  and  disgrace  upon 
our  heads,  should  we  prove  guilty  of  duplicity." 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  that  this  declaration  affords  another 
and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  forbearance  of  the  Texans  and  of  their  firm 
adherence,  even  to  the  last  moment,  to  the  constitution  which  they  had 
sworn  to  support,  and  to  their  political  obligations  as  Mexican  citizens.  For, 
although  at  the  very  time  the  federal  system  and  constitution  of  1824  had 
been  overturned  and  trampled  under  foot  by  military  usurpation  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  republic,  and  although  our  country  was  actually  invaded  by  the 
usurpers  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  us  to  the  military  rule,  the  people 
of  Texas  still  said  to  the  Mexican  nation-' "restore  the  federal  constitution 
and  govern  in  conformity  with  the  social  compact  which  we  are  all  bound 
by  our  oaths  to  sustain,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation".  This  noble  and  generous  act,  for  such  it  certainly  was 
under  the  circumstances,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  repel  and  silence  the  false 
charges  which  the  priests  and  despots  of  Mexico  have  made  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Texans.  In  what  does  this  ingratitude  consist?  I  cannot  see,  un- 
less it  be  in  our  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  giving  value  to  a  country 
that  the  Mexicans  considered  valueless,  and  thus  exciting  their  jealousy  and 
cupidity. 

To  show  more  strongly  the  absurdity  of  this  charge  of  ingratitude  and  so 
on,  made  by  the  general  government  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  pretended 
claims  to  liberality,  which  they  set  up,  for  having  given  fortunes  in  land  to 
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the  settlers  of  Texas,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  hundred  families  settled  by  myself,  the  general  government  have 
never  granted  or  given  one  foot  of  land  in  Texas.  The  vacant  land  belonged 
to  the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas  so  long  as  they  remained  united,  and  to 
Texas  so  soon  as  she  was  a  State  separate  from  Coahula.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  system  in  1824,  the  general  government  have  never  had  any 
power  or  authority  whatever  to  grant,  sell  or  give  any  land  in  Texas,  nor  in 
any  other  State.  This  power  was  vested  in  the  several  States.  The  lands  of 
Texas  have,  therefore,  been  distributed  by  the  State  of  Coahula  and  Texas 
(with  the  exception  of  the  three  hundred  families  above  mentioned)  and  not 
by  the  general  government,  and  consequently,  it  is  truly  absurd  for  that 
government  to  assume  any  credit  for  an  act  in  which  it  had  no  participation, 
and  more  especially  when  it  had  for  years  past  thrown  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  impede  the  progress  of  Texas,  as  is  evident  from  the  1 1th  article  of 
the  law  of  April  6th,  1830,  which  absolutely  prohibited  the  immigration  to 
Texas  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  many  other  acts  of  a  similar  na- 
ture-such as  vexatious  custom-house  regulations,  passports  and  garrisoning 
the  settled  parts  of  the  country  where  troops  were  not  needed  to  protect  it 
from  the  Indians,  nor  from  any  other  enemy.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  any 
credit  for  liberality  is  due,  it  is  to  the  State  government,  and  how  far  it  is  en- 
titled to  this  credit  men  of  judgment  must  decide,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  it  sold  the  lands  of  Texas  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per 
square  league,  Mexican  measure,  which  is  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  acres  English,  and  considered  they  were  getting  a  high  price 
and  full  value  for  it. 

The  true  interpretation  of  this  charge  of  ingratitude  is  as  follows :  The 
Mexican  government  have  at  last  discovered  that  the  enterprising  people 
who  were  induced  to  remove  to  Texas  by  certain  promises  and  guarantees, 
have  by  their  labors  given  value  to  Texas  and  its  lands.  An  attempt  is  there- 
fore now  made  to  take  them  from  us  and  to  annul  all  those  guarantees,  and 
we  are  ungrateful  because  we  are  not  "docile"  to  submit  to  this  usurpation 
and  injustice  as  the  "docile"  Mexicans  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

To  close  this  matter  about  ingratitude,  I  will  ask  :-if  it  was  not  ingratitude 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  resist  the  "throng  of  oppression"  and 
separate  from  England-can  it  be  ingratitude  in  the  people  of  Texas  to  re- 
sist oppression  and  usurpation  by  separating  from  Mexico? 

To  return  to  the  declaration  of  the  7th  of  November  last,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  a  total  separation  from  Mexico-an  absolute  declaration  of 
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independence-in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the  federal  compact  or  sys- 
tem, and  the  establishment  of  centralism.  This  event  has  taken  place.  The 
federal  compact  is  dissolved,  and  a  central  or  consolidated  government  is 
established.  I  therefore  repeat  that  the  present  position  of  Texas  is  absolute 
independence  :-a  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  people  of 
Texas  firmly  adhered  to  the  last  moment  to  the  constitution  which  they 
and  the  whole  nation  had  sworn  to  support. 

The  government  of  Mexico  have  not-the  party  now  in  power  have  over- 
turned the  constituted  government  and  violated  their  oaths-they  have  sep- 
arated from  their  obligations,  from  their  duty  and  from  the  people  of 
Texas;  and  consequently  they  are  the  true  rebels.  So  far  from  being  grate- 
ful, as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  people  of  Texas  for  having  given  value  to 
that  country,  and  for  having  adhered  to  their  duty  and  constitutional  obli- 
gations, the  Mexicans  charge  us  with  these  very  acts  as  evidence  of  ingrati- 
tude. Men  of  judgment  and  impartiality  must  decide  this  point,  and  deter- 
mine who  has  been,  and  now  is  ungrateful. 

In  order  to  make  the  position  of  Texas  more  clear  to  the  world,  a  con- 
vention has  been  called  to  meet  the  1st  of  March,  and  is  no  doubt  now  in 
session,  for  the  express  purpose  of  publishing  a  positive  and  unqualified 
declaration  of  independence  and  organizing  a  permanent  government. 

Under  the  declaration  of  7th  November,  a  provincial  government  has 
been  organized,  compounded  of  an  executive  head  or  governor,  a  legisla- 
tive council  and  a  judiciary.  A  regular  army  has  been  formed,  which  is  now 
on  the  Western  frontiers  prepared  to  repel  an  invasion  should  one  be  at- 
tempted. A  naval  force  has  been  fitted  out  which  is  sufficient  to  protect  our 
coast.  We  have  met  the  invading  force  that  entered  Texas  in  October,  under 
Gen.  Cos,  and  beaten  him  in  every  contest  and  skirmish,  and  driven  every 
hostile  soldier  out  of  Texas.  In  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  he  was  entrenched  in 
strong  fortifications,  defended  by  heavy  cannon  and  a  strong  force  of  regu- 
lar troops  greatly  superior  to  ours  in  number,  which  was  of  undisciplined 
militia  of  Texas.  The  enemy  was  driven  into  his  works;  his  provisions  cut 
off,  and  the  spirits  and  energies  of  his  soldiers  worn  down,  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man  to  the  Texans,  and  the  place  was  then  taken  by  storm.  A  son 
of  Kentucky,  a  noble  and  brave  spirit  from  this  land  of  liberty  and  chivalry, 
led  the  storm.  He  was  conquered,  and  died,  as  such  a  spirit  wished  to  die, 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Texas  weeps  for  her  Mi- 
lam; Kentucky  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  son.  His  free  spirit  appeals  to 
his  countrymen  to  embark  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty  for  which  he  died, 
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and  to  avenge  his  death. 

I  pass  to  an  examination  of  the  resources  of  Texas.  We  consider  them 
sufficient  to  effect  and  sustain  our  independence.  We  have  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  a  soil  unsurpassed  by  none  for  agriculture  and  pas- 
turage, not  even  by  the  fairest  portions  of  Kentucky-a  climate  that  may  be 
compared  to  Italy;  within  the  cotton  or  sugar  region,  intersected  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  which 
there  are  several  fine  bays  and  harbors  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce-a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand,  which  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  is  generally  compounded  of  men  of  very  reputable  education  and  prop- 
erty, enterprising,  bold  and  energetic,  devotedly  attached  to  liberty  and 
their  country,  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  use  them, 
and  defend  their  homes  inch  by  inch  if  necessary.  The  exportations  of  cot- 
ton are  large.  Sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  are  very  abundant  and  cheap.  The  rev- 
enue from  importations  and  direct  taxes  will  be  considerable  and  rapidly 
increasing,  the  vacant  lands  are  very  extensive  and  valuable,  and  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  as  a  great  source  of  revenues  and  as  bounties  to 
emigrants. 

The  credit  of  Texas  is  good,  as  is  proved  by  the  extensive  loans  already 
negotiated.  The  country  and  army  are  generally  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  organized  force  in  February  last  in  the  field  exceeded 
two  thousand  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  But  besides  these  resources,  we  have 
one  which  ought  not,  and  certainly  will  not  fail  us-//  is  our  cause-the  cause 
of  light  and  liberty,  of  religious  toleration  and  pure  religion.  To  suppose 
that  such  a  cause  will  fail,  when  defended  by  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  on  the  limits,  and  at  the  very  door  of  this  free  and  philanthropic 
and  magnanimous  nation,  would  be  calumny  against  republicanism  and 
freedom,  against  a  noble  race,  and  against  the  philanthropic  principles  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  repeat  that  we  consider  our  re- 
sources sufficient  to  effect  our  independence  against  the  Mexicans,  who  are 
disorganized  and  enfeebled  by  revolutions,  and  almost  destitute  of  funds  or 
credit.  Another  interesting  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  every  one  is, 
what  great  benefits  and  advantages  are  to  result  to  philanthropy  and  reli- 
gion, or  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  from  the  emancipation  of 
Texas?  To  this  we  reply,  that  ours  is  most  truly  and  emphatically  the  cause 
of  liberty,  which  is  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  or  religion,  of  mankind ;  for 
in  its  train  follow  freedom  of  conscience,  pure  morality,  enterprise,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  all  that  is  dear  to  the  noble  minded  and  the  free,  all  that  ren- 
ders life  precious.  On  this  principle  the  Greeks  and  the  Poles,  and  all  others 
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who  have  struggled  for  liberty,  have  received  the  sympathies  or  aid  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  on  this  principle  the  liberal  party  in  priest- 
ridden  Spain,  is  now  receiving  the  aid  of  high-minded  and  free  born  En- 
glishmen; on  this  same  principle  Texas  expects  to  receive  the  sympathies 
and  aid  of  their  brethren,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  free 
men  of  all  nations.  But  the  Greeks  and  the  Poles  are  not  parallel  cases  with 
ours-they  are  not  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Anglo-Americans.  We  are.  We 
look  to  this  happy  land  as  to  a  fond  mother  from  whose  bosom  we  have  im- 
bibed those  great  principles  of  liberty  which  are  now  nerving  us,  although 
comparatively  few  in  numbers  and  weak  in  resources,  to  contend  against 
the  whole  Mexican  nation  in  defense  of  our  rights. 

The  emancipation  of  Texas  will  extend  the  principles  of  self-government 
over  a  rich  and  neighboring  country,  and  open  a  vast  field  there  for  enter- 
prise, wealth  and  happiness  and  for  those  who  wish  to  escape  from  the 
frozen  blasts  of  a  northern  climate  by  removing  to  a  more  congenial  one.  It 
will  open  a  door  through  which  a  bright  and  constant  stream  of  light  and 
intelligence  will  flow  from  this  great  northern  fountain  over  the  benighted 
region  of  Mexico.  That  nation  of  our  continent  will  be  regenerated ;  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  national  liberty  will  take  root  in  that  distant  and, 
by  nature,  much  favored  land,  which  for  ages  past  under  the  banner  of  the 
inquisition,  of  intolerance,  and  of  despotism,  has  paralyzed,  sickened  and 
deadened  every  effort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

But  apart  from  these  great  principles  of  philanthropy,  and  narrowing 
down  this  question  to  the  contracted  limits  of  prudent  political  calculation, 
a  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  which  doubtless  has  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  sagacious  and  cautious  politicians  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  im- 
portance of  Americanizing  Texas,  by  filling  it  with  a  population  from  this 
country  who  will  harmonize  in  language,  in  political  education,  in  common 
origin,  in  every  thing,  with  their  neighbors  to  the  east  and  north.  By  this 
means  Texas  will  become  a  great  outwork  on  the  west  to  protect  the  out- 
let of  this  western  world,  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  as  Alabama  and 
Florida  are  on  the  east ;  and  to  keep  far  away  from  the  southwestern  fron- 
tier-the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  in  the  nation,  all  enemies  who  might 
make  Texas  a  door  for  invasion,  or  use  it  as  a  theatre  from  which  mistaken 
philanthropists,  and  wild  fanatics  might  attempt  a  system  of  intervention 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  South,  which  might  lead  to  a  servile  war, 
or  at  least  jeopardize  the  tranquility  of  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring 
States. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  so  much  so  that  a  bare 
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allusion  to  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  various  interests  and  re- 
sults, immediate  and  remote,  that  are  involved. 

To  conclude,  I  have  shown  that  our  cause  is  just  and  righteous,  that  k 
is  the  great  cause  of  mankind,  and  as  such  merits  the  approbation  and  moral 
support  of  this  magnanimous  and  free  people.  That  our  object  is  indepen- 
dence as  a  new  republic,  or  to  become  a  State  of  these  United  States ;  that 
our  resources  are  sufficient  to  sustain  the  principles  we  are  defending;  that 
the  results  will  be  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  of  philan- 
thropy, and  religion,  and  the  protection  of  a  great  and  important  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  claims  to  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  feee  of  all  na- 
tions-the  people  of  Texas  have  taken  up  arms  in  self-defense,  and  they 
submit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  world,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  just  and  omnipotent  God. 

//  was  this  great  oration  which  so  stirred  the  heart  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  that 
he  at  once  determined  to  give  his  allegiance  to  the  struggling  Republic  of  Texas! 
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